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NOTE TO THIS M)JTION. 

The present-ro-|Hrin#of the ^'AkU to Eefl^ctioti'^ jK^A^lliiily from 
Mr. H. N. Coleridge's,, oc t^% fourtti edition. In some points, 
however, the Earlier editions^ iniich have been carefully consulted 
throughout, have been foUowedT 

Dr. Marsh's Preliminarj Essaj to the ' Aids to Reflection* is 
printed from his own second edition, published with the ^ Aids ' at 
Burlington, U.S., in 1840. 

Coleridge's posthumous ' Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit * is 
from Mr. H. N. Coleridge's text, which was printed from the 
author's MS. 

The * Essay on Faith * and * Notes on the Book of Common 
Prayer* are re-printed from Coleridge's ^Bemains,* as being, 
possibly, parts of the '* supplementary volume " to the ' Aids to 
Reflection/ which the author contemplated (vide p. 257) but never 
published. The 'Nightly Prayer' is also re -printed from 
Coleridge's ' Remains.* 
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[OSIGINAL TITLE-PAGE, 1825.] 

AIDS TO EEFLECTION 

IN THE 

FOEMATION OF A MANLY CHARACTER, 

ON THE SEVERAL GROUNDS OF 

PRUDENCE, MORALITY, AND RELIGION. 

ILLUSTRATED BT 

SELECT PASSAGES FROM OUR ELDER DIVINES. E^PB- 
CIALLY FROM ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

B7 S- T. COLERIDGE. 



This makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
Tou in the region of yourself remain, 
Neighboring on Heaven : and that no foreign land. 

Daxihl. 




[BY HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE.] 

pHIS corrected Edition of the Aids to Eeflection is 
commended to Chriatian readers, in the hope and 
the trust that the power which the book has already exer- 
ciaed over hiindreda, it may, by Qod'a furtherance, here- 
after exercise over thousanda. No age, since Chriatianity 
had a name, has more pointedly needed the mental dis- 
cipline taught in this work than that in which we now 
live [ when, in the Author's own words, all the great ideas 
or verities of religion seem in dajiger of being condensed 
into idols, or evaporated into metaphors. Between the 
encroachments, on the one hand, of those who so magnify 
means that they practically impeach the supremacy of the 
ends which those means were meant to subserve ; and of 
those, on the other hand, who, engrossed in the contem- 
plation of the great Bedemptive Act, rashly disregard or 
depreciate the appointed ordinances of grace ; — between 
those who, confounding the sensuous Understanding, vary- 
ing in every individual, with the universal Reason, the 
image of God, the same in all men, inculcate a so-called 
faith, having no demonstrated harmony with the attrilmtes 
of God, or the essential laws of hnomanity, and being some- 
times inconsistent with both i and those again who re- 
quiring a logical proof of that which, though not contra- 
dicting, does in its very kind, transcend, our reason, 
virtually deny the existence of true faith altogether ; — 
Itetween these almost equal enemies of the truth, Coleridge, 
— -in all his works, hut pre-eminently in this— has kindled 

1 inestinguishable beaoon of warning and of guidance. 

1 BO doing, he has taken his stand on the sure word of 
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Scripture, and ia Bupport«d hj the anthoritr of almoet 
«*«y one of oar great diTinea, befote tbe preralence oE 
that system of philoeophv, (Locke's,) which do consistent 
reaaoner can poBsiblj reconale vith the undoabted mean- 
ioif of the Articles and Fonnolaiies of the Engliali 
Church:— 

Jn cautaqHe vale/, eamatapt jtteaml^mt arvut. 
The Editor had intended to offer to the reader & few 
words bj waj of introduction to some of the leading points 
of philosophy contained in this Volnme. Bat he haa been 
delighted to find the work already done to his hand, in a 
manner superior to anything he could hare hoped to 
aecompUah himself, by an affectionate disciple of Coleridge 
on the otlier side of the Atlantic. The following Essay 
was written by the Kev. James Marsh, President of the 
UoiTersity of Vermont, United States of America, and 
prefixed by him to his Edition of the Aids to Reflection, 
published at Burlington in 1829. The Editor has printed 
this Essay entire ; ' — as well out of respect for its author, 
as believing that the few pan^raphs in it having a more 
special reference to the state of opinion in America, will 
not be altogether without an interest of their own to the 
attentive observers of the progress of Truth in this or any 
other country. 

Lincoln's Inn, astli April, 1839. 

I Sue pp. xxiii-lxivi. Mr. H. N. Coleridge gate tbe first edition of 
Dr. Marati'B Essay. The reader has in the present volume thi) essay 
as it ufipeared in its seojnd and revised edition, IS40. — Ed. 



ETHE AUTHOR'S ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

^ELLOW-CHRISTIAN! the wiali to be admired aa a 
B writer held a very aabordinate pla:Ce in my 
thoughts and feelings in the composition of this volume. 
Let then its comparative merits and demeritB, in respect 
of Btjle and stimulancy, possess a proportional weight, 
and no more, in determining your judgment for or against 
its contents. Read it tkrarigh : then compare the state of 
your mind, with the atftte in which yonr mind was, when 
you first opened the book. Haa it led jon to reflect ? Hae 
it supplied or suggested fresh subjects for reflection ? 
Has it given you any new information ? Has it removed 
any obstacle to a lively conviction of your responsibility as 
a moral agent ? Has it solved any difficulties, which had 
impeded your faith as a Christian ? Lastly, haa it in- 
creased yonr power of thinking connectedly ? Especially - 
on the Scheme and purpose of the Redemption by Christ ? 
If it have done none of these things, condemn it aloud as- 
worthless : and strive to compensate for your own loss of 
time, by preventing others from wasting theirs. But if 
yonr conscience dictates an affirmative answer to all or any 
of the preceding questions, declare this too aloud, and 
endeavour to extend my utility.' 



OfVctfc it&vra vp6g lavr^ lir^youcra, Kal trwriBpourfuvri ^x*l» 
airr^ ds avr^y pcdara cat fidiKa ^^cuudq fiOKopiZiraL 

MJLHIKUS. 

Omnis divina atque humana erudiiionis elementa tria, Nosse, Velle, 
Posse; quorvm pnncipium unum Mens; cujus octUus Satio ; cuilumem 
* * prabei Deus, 

vico. 



NcUuram hominis hano Deus ipse voluit, ut duarum rerum cupidus et 
appetens esset, religionis et sapietUia, 8ed homines ideo Julluntur, quod 
aid religionem suscipiunt omissa sapientia; aut sapumtim soli student 
omissa religione ; cum alterum sine attero esse non possit verum, 

LAOTANTIUS. 




THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

k N Author has three points to settle : to what sort his 
■ work belongs, for what description of readers it in 
intended, and the specific end, or object, wliich it is to 
answer. There is indeed a preliminary question re- 
specting the end which the writer himself Las in view, 
whether the number of parchasers, or the benefit of the 
readers. But this may be safely jiassed by ; since where 
the book itself or the known principles of the writer do 
^ot supersede the question, there will seldom be sufficient 
Btren^h of character for good or for evil, to aitord 
much chance of its being either distinctly put or fairly 
answered, 

I shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as possible 
the intentions of the present volnme in reference to the 
three first-mentioned points, viz. What? For Whom .' and 
For what ? 

I. Weat ? The answer ia contained in the title-page.' 
It belongs to the class of didactic works. Consequently, 
those who neither wish instruction for themselves, nor 
assistance in instructing others, have no interest in its 
contents. Sis sus, sis Divus .- sum caltha, et non tibi spiro. 

II. For whom ? Generally, for as many in all classes as 
wish for aid in disciplining their minda to habits of ■ 
reflection — for all who, desirous of building; up a manly 
character in the light of distinct consciousness, are content 
to study the principles of moral architecture on the sevenil 
grounds of prudence, morality, and religion. And lastly, 

' Coleridge's originnl litle-pftje, vii.,t!iat to (he 18-25 eililion, is givEn 
at p. ix. Tbat edition bore the imprint of Taylor nnd He3»^^, S3, 
Fleet Street, and 13, Walrrtoo Place, Pall MalL— £d. 
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for all vfag feel an interest in the Foatioo- 1 luve nnder- 
iaken to defend — this, namely, thai the Cheistias Faitb 
(in wkieh I include ettry artide cf MUf and doctrine pro- 
fated iy thejirtt Beformen in rawmM) ' E tBB Pbkmctios 
or HntAH Iktelligesce, — an intercEt snfficiently strong to 
inenre a patient attention to the arg;nnients bronght ii 
anpport. 

Bnt if I am to mention «aj particalar class or descrip- 
tion of readers, that wer« prominent in my thought during 
the compoaittOD of the volume, my reply mnst be ; that it 
was especially designed for the studious Young at the close 
of their education or on their first entrance into the duties 
of manhood and the rights of self-government. And of 
these, again, in thought and wish I deetiued the work (the 
latter and larger portion, at least) yet more particularly to 
Students intended for the Ministry j Jirgt, as in duty bound, 
to the members of our two Unif ersities : leeondly, (bnt 
only in respect of this mental precedency second) to all 
alike of whatever name, who have dedicated their future 
lives to the cultivation of their race, as Pastors, Preachers, 
Misaionaries, or Instructors of Touth. 

III. Fob what ? The worth of an author is estimated 
by the ends, the attainment of which he proposed to himself 
by the particular work ; while the value of the work 
depends on its fitness, as the llenns. The objects of the 
present Tolume are the following, arranged in the order of 
their comparative importance. 

1. To direct the reader's attention to the value of the 
Science of Words, their nse and abuse (see Note, p. 5) and 
the incalculable advantages attached to the habit of using 
them appropriately, and with a distinct knowledge of their 
primary, derivative, and metaphorical senses. And in 
furtherance of this Object I have neglected no occasion of 

' This pnrenthctii wu in editioni one to three, bnt wu dropped out 
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jrforcing the maxim, tliat to expose a sophism and to 
fletect the equivocal or donhle meaning of a word is, in the 
great majority of cases, one and the eame thing. Home 
Tooke entitled his celebrated worki'EirEnirrfiitfra, Winged 
- Words : or Langnt^e, not only the Vehicle of Thought bnfc 
the Wheels. With my convictions and views, for iria I 
shonld snbstitute Koyoi, that is, Words select and determi- 
nate, and for wnpotvTa iiiotric, that is, living Words. The 
Wheels of the Intellect I admit them to be ; bnt anch as 
EzeHel beheld in the visions of Ooi as he sate among the 
captives by the river of Chebar. Whithersoeoer the Spirit 
was to go, the wlieeU we»i, atid thither toot their Spirit to go ; 
for the Spirit of the living ereatttre mas in the wheelg aUo. 

2, To establish the distinct characters of Pmdence, 
Morality, and Religion : and to impress the conviction, 
that thongh the second requires the first, and the third 
contains and supposes both the former ; yet still Moral 
Goodness is other and more than Prudence, or the Prin- 
ciple of Expediency ; and Religion more and higher 
than Morality. For this distinction the better schools 
even of Pagan Philosophy contended. (Seepp. 20, 21.) 

3. To substantiate and set forth at large the momentous 
distinction between Reason and Understanding. Whatever 
is achievable by the Understanding for the purposes of 
worldly interest, private or public, has in the present age 
been pursued with an activity and a success beyond all 
former experience, and to an extent which equally demands 
niy admiration and excites my wonder. But likewise it 
is, and long has been, my conviction, that in no age since 
the first dawning of Science and Philosophy in this island 
have the tmths, interests, and studies that especially 
belong to the Reason, contemplative or practical, sunk into 
BOcL ntter neglect, not to say contempt, as during the last 
oentnpy, It is therefore one main object of this volume 

Kto eatablish the position, that whoever transfer to the 
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rii4«nrtMHliiiy the fiimtaey due to tfae Beason, lo«» 11 
^0« And »pfnl» tbc otb«r. 

4. To ^libit a fttll and consistent Schema of the Chris- 
Ifan DiupmaMum, utd more htrgdj of all the pecniiaT 
doctriflH of the Christian Faith ; and to answer all the 
objection* to the ■am^', which do not origiiiate in a cormpt 
Will rntbur than an erring Judgment ; and to do this in 
a inuimor intelligible for all who, possessing the ordinarj- 
ad vantages of education, do in good eameet desire to form 
thuir njligiuuN ureed in the light of their own conrictionB, 
and to liavo a reason for the faith which they profess. 
'J'h'iro are itirli<od Mysteries, in evidence of which no reasons 
can bu brought. Bnt it bag been my endeavonr to ebow, 
that the true aolutioQ of this problem is, that these Mysteries 
am litntum, Ruunoii in its highest form of Self-affirmation. 

Buoli are ttiD special Objects of these " Aids to Beflec- 
tiou," Concerning the general character of the work, let. 
inp Imi punuittvd to Jidd the few following sentencee. St. 
Aiigiwtirie, in one of his Sermons, diacouraing on a high 
{■oiitt of theology, tolls his auditors — Sic acoipite, vi 
mtraamiiii iulolligerii. Fides enim debet -pTCBcedere intel- 
laetum, ul til iiitattecitit Jldei pramivni. Now without a 
o«rt»iu portion uf gratuitous and (as it were) experimeu- 
Utlivr faith in tlio writ«r, a reader will scarcely give that 
di'giw! of continued attention, without which no didactic 
work <n-(>i'lh reading ciin bo read to any wise or profitable 
imriKMw. Ill thi* sonso, therefore, and to this extent, everi/ 
author, who is oompat«ut to the office be has undertaken, 
niay wilhinil arrogiutci> rt'iHMii St. Augustine's words in 
bta own right, and advance a similar claim on similar 
ItroHUila. Uut I r<.<utuna no further than to imitate the 
wnliwcut at a humbin di*Unci>, by avowing my belief that 
hi^ubo teviiM iittlmeli\}t in the following pages, will not 
OmI t«i And *mttrlaiHm*n> tik«wis(> ; but that whoevei » 
wktertkiniiMttl o&lf will find nviihcr. 
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THE ACIH0K8 PREFACE. xis 

REiDEB ! — Tou have been bred in a land abonnding with 
?□, able in arts, learning-, and knowledges manifold, this 
, this in another, few in many, none in all. But 
art, of which every man should be master, the 
of BEFLECTION. If you are not a thinking man, to what 
■pose are you a man at all ? In like manner, there is one 
■ledge, which it is every man's interest and duty to 
iqnire, namely, belf-knowledoe : or to what end was man 
alone, of all animals, endned by the Creator with the faculty 
«f self-eonscwngttess ? Truly said the Pagan moralist, e ccelo 
de^cendit, Fpiufti aiavToy. 

Bnt you are likewise born in a christian land ; and 
Bevelation haa provided for you new aubjecta for reflection, 
and new treasures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by 
him who remains self -ignorant. Self- knowledge ia the key I 
to this casket ; and by reflection alone can it be obtained. 
Reflect on yonr own thou£;hta, actions, circum stances, and 
— which will be of especial aid to you in forming a hahital 
reflection, — accustom yourself to reflect on the words you 
nse, hear, or read, thetr birth, derivation and history. For 
if words are not thisgs, they are Liviso powers, by which 
the things of most importance to mankind are actuated, 
combined, and humanized. Finally, by reflection you may 
draw from th.e fleeting facts of your worldly trade, art, or 
profession, a science permanent as your immortal soul ; 
and make even these subsidiary and preparative to the 
iption of spiritcal truth, " doing as the dyers do, who 
laving first dipt their silks in colours of less value, then 
them the last tincture of crimson in grain." 

[AnvBRTisEUE^iT.' — In the bodies of several species of animals 
there are foimd certain parts of which neither the office, tiie 
fuactions, nor the relations could be aacertained by the Com- 
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b|«^M AB*loinist till be bad become Mqaaiiited witb the 
Smw vt Ui» NUin&l before birth. Something sufficiently like 
fci tt»T (ha pDrpoHe of an iUnatration at least) applies to the 
%4«)t bora offend to the pnbUc. tn the introductory pcrtion 
Mmm moot MTsntl passages, which the reader will be puzzled to 
ititlfbT". inthont Bome information respecting the original 
Jftiitfll ftf UieTolnme. and the changes it has undergone dnrin^; 
tW iraniatan and embryonic state. On this acconnt only, I 
Ihtuk niTaelf bound to make it known, that the work was 
hMiiu M » mere eeleotion ftom the Writings of Archbishop 
t,i'i<btt>ni under the usual title of " The Beauties of Archbishop 
|*i(!li(on," with a few notes and a biographical preface by the 
lt«IiH<tnr. Benoethe term Editor, subscribed to the notes, and 
tirvrtiml, alone or conjointly to the AphoriBme, according as the 
••AMatt* "*" written entirely by myself, or only modified and 
trin>«Wfy) interpolated.' I continued the use of the word oq 
Jh» v'"* "' nniformity ; though, like most other deviafiocB from 
uT\tiiriiity of language, it would, probably, have been a wiser 
SioiM' to have omitted or exchanged it. The varione Beflections, 
hiiwvvor, that pressed on me while I was considering the motiveB 
(ktr polMting this or that passage ; the desire for enforcing, and 
M it were entegratmg, the truths contained in the original 
kutlior, by adding those which the words suggested or recalled 
Ui iiiy own mind ; the aonTersBtions with men of eminence in 
|tl« literary and rehgions oircIeB, occasioned by theobjects which 
t lind in view : and, lastly, the increasing disproportion of the 
Commentary to the Text, and the too marked difference in the 
fViUiio, character, and colours of the two styles ; soon induced 
me to recognize and adopt a revolution in my plan and object, 
which had in fact actually taken place without my intention, 
ami almost unawares. It would indeed be more correct to say, 
(hat the present volume owed its accidental origin to the inten- 
iit>n of compiling one of a different description than to speak of 
it as the some work. It is not a change in the child, but a 
changeling. 

Still, however, the selections from Leighton, which wLU be 
foimd in the Prudential and Moral sections of this work, and 
which I could retain consistently with its present form and 
matter, will both from the intrinsic excellence and from the 
charocteristio beauty of the passages, sofQce to answer two 
prominent purposes of the original plan, that of placing in a clear 

' In the first edition tbp Aphcir 
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light the principle which pervades all Leighton's writings— his 
sublime view, I mean, of BeUgion and MoraUty as the means of 
reforming the himian Soul in the Divine Image (Idea) ; and that 
of exciting an interest in the works, and an affectionate reverence 
for the name and memory of this severely tried and truly primi- 
tive Churchman. 

S. T. C] 



PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



BY THE REV. JAMES MARSH.^ 



THETHER the prenent state of religions feeling, and 
the prevailing tojiiea of theologiciil inquiry among as, 
are particularly favourable to the sncceBS of the "Work here- 
■with offered to the Public can be determined only by the re- 
Bult. The question, however, has not been left unconsidered ; 
and however that may be, it is not a work, the value of 
■which depends essentially upon its relation to tlie passing 
controversies of the day. Unless I distrust my own feeUngs 
and convictions altogether, I must suppose, that for some, 
I hope for many, minds, it will have a deep and enduring 
interest. Of those classes, for whose use it is more especially 
designated in the Anther's Preface, I trust there are many 
n this country, who will justly appreciate the objects 
it ■which it aims, and avail themselves of its instmction and 
sistance. I conld ■wish it might be received, by all who 
ioncem themselves in reUgioua inquiries and instruction 
jwpecially, in the spirit which seema to me to have animated 
8 great and admirable author ; and I hesitate not to say, 
Ibat to all of every class, who shall so receive it, and peruse 

1 Presidpnt of the University of Vermont, United Statea, where tliia 
'oa liTBt pnblisbcd with Ur. Marsh's edition of Ihe ■ Aids,' 1829. 
. H. N. Coleridge's Advertisement to the Fourtd Edition, anle. 



it with tiie attention and tbongh.tfnlnesB, whick it demands 
and deaerveB, it will be fonnd hy experience to f nmisli, what 
its title imports, "Aids to Beflection " on snbjects, npon 
which every man is bonnd to reflect deeply and in eameet. 
What the specific objects of the Work are, and for whom 
it is written, may be learned in a few words from the 
Preface of the Author. From this, too, it will be seen to 
be professedly didactic. It is designed to aid those who 
wish for instraetion, or aeaistance in the instruction of 
others. The plan and composition of the Work will to 
most readers probably appear somewhat anomalooa ; bat 
reflection npon the nature of the objects aimed at, and some 
little experience of its results, may convince them that the 
method adopted is not without its advantages. It is im- 
portant to observe, that it is designed, as its general 
characteristic, to aid Beflectios, and for the most part 
npon subjects which can be learned and understood onlv 
by the eiercise of reflection in the strict and proper sense of 
that term. It was not so much to teach a speculative 
system of doctrines built upon established premises, for 
which a difEerent method would have been obviously pre- 
ferable, as to tarn the mind continnaliy back upon the 
premises themselves — upon the inherent grounds of truth 
and error in its own being. The only way in which it is 
possible for any one to learn the science of words, which ia 
one of the objects to be sought in the present Work, and the 
true import of those words especially, which moat concern 
ns as rational and accountable beings, ia by reflecting upon 
and bringing forth into distinct consciousness, those mental 
acta which the words are intended to designate. We must 
discover and distinctly apprehend difEerent meanings, before 
we can appropriate to eeich a several word, or understand 
the words so appropriated hy others. Now it is not too 
much to say, that most men, and even a large proportion 
of educated men, do not reflect sufficiently upon their own 
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being, npoa tbe constitnent laws oE their ona 
Tmderstacding, upon the mysteriouB povrers and Etgencies 
of reason, and conscience, and will, to apprehend with 
mnch diatinctaeaa the objects to be named, or of course to 
refer the namea with correctness to their several objects. 
Hence the necessity of associating the study of words with 
the study of morals and religion ; and that ia the most 
effectual method of instmction, which enables the teacher 
most snccesHfuliy to fix the attention upon a definite 
meaning, that is, in theae etudiea, upon a particular act, or 
procesH, or law of the mind — to call it into distinct oon- 
BcionsncsB, and assign to it its proper name, so that the 
name shall thenceforth have for the learner a, distinct, 
definite, and intelligible sense. To impress upon the 
reader the importance of this, and to exemplify it in the 
particular subjects taken np in the Work, is a leading aim 
of the Author throughout ; and it is obviously the only 
possible way by which we can arrive at any satisfactory and 
oonclnsive results on subjects of philosophy, morals, and 
religion. The first principles, the ultimate grounds, of 
these, so far as they are possible objects of knowledge for 
ns, mnst be sought and found in the laws of our being, or 
they are not found at all. The knowledge of these, termi- 
nates in the knowledge of ourselves, of our rational and 
personal being, of our proper and distinctive humanity, and 
of that Divine Being, in whose image we are created. " We 
must retire inward," says St. Bernard, " if we would ascend 
upward." It is by self -inspection, by reflecting upon the 
BoysteriouB groucdB of our own being, that we can alone 
arrive at any rational knowledge of the central and absolute 
ground of all being. It ia by this only, that we can discover 
that ])rinciple of unity and consistency, which reason instinc- 
tively seeks after, which shall reduce to an harmonious system 
all our views of truth and of being, and destitute of which all 
bhe knowledge that cornea to us from without is fragmentary. 
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and in ita relation to our highest interests as rational beings 
bat the patch-work of vanity. 

Now, of necessitj-, the only method, by whicli another 
aid our efforts in the work of reflection, is by first reflecting 
hiiaself, and so pointing oat the process and marking the 
resnlt by words, that we can repeat it, and try the concln- 
siona by onr own consrionsness. If he have reflected 
aright, if he have excluded all causes of self-deception, 
directed his thoughts by those principles of truth 
reason, and by those laws of the understanding, which, 
belong in common to all men, his conclusions must be true 
for all. We have only to repeat the process, impartially to 
reflect ourselves, unbiassed by received opinions, and i 
deceived by the idols of our own and erstan dings, and 
shall find the same truths in the depths of onr own self- 
conseionsness. I am persuaded that such, for the most 
part, will be found to be the case with regard to the prin- 
ciples developed in the present Work, and that those who, 
with serious reflection and an unbiassed love of truth, will 
refer them to the laws of thought in their own minds, to the 
requirements of their own reason, will find there a witness 
to their truth. 

Viewing the Work in this manner, therefore, as an 
structive and safe gnide to the knowledge of what it con~ 
cems all men to know, I cannot but consider it in itself 
a work of great and permanent value to any Christian coi 
mnnity. Whatever indeed tends to awaken and cherish the 
power, and to form the habit, of reflection upon the great 
constituent principles of our own permanent being and 
proper humanity, and upon the abiding laws of truth and 
duty, as revealed in our reason and conseience, cannot bat 
promote onr highest interests as moral and rational beings. 
Even if the particular conclusions, to which the Author has 
arrived, should prove erroneous, the evil is comparatively of 
little importance, if he have at the same time communicated 
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our minds encli powerB of thought, fts nill enable na to 

itecb his errors, and attain by our own efforts to a, more 
perfect knowledge of the truth. That some of his views 
may not be erroneous, or that they are to be received oa 
his ftnthority, the Author, I presume, would be the last to 
affirm ; and although in the nature of the case it was im- 
poBsible for him to aid reSection without anticipating, and 
in some measure infiuencicg, tbe results, yet the primary 
tendency and design of the Work is, not to establish this or 
that system, but to cultivate in every mind the power and 
the will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the truth in the 
only direction, in which it can ever be found. The work is 
no further controTeraial, than every work must he, " that is 
writ with freedom and reason " upon subjects of the same 
kind ; and if it be found at variance with existing opinions 
and modes of philosophizing, it is not necessarily to be con- 
sidered the fault of the writer. 

In republishing the Work in this country, I could wish 
that it might be received by all, for whose instruction it was 
designed, simply as a didactic work, on its own merits, and 
without controversy. I must not, however, be supposed 
j^norant of its bearing npon those questions, which have so 
been, and still are, the prevailing topics of theological 
Gontroversy among us. It was indeed incnmhent on me, 
before inviting the attention of the religious community to 
tbe Work, to consider its relation to existing opinions, and 
its probable influence on the progress of truth. This 1 have 
done with as severe thought as I am capable of bestowing 
upon any subject, and I trust too with no want of deference 
and conscientious regard to the feelings and opinions of 
others. I have not attempted to disguise from myself, nor 
do I wish to disguise from the readers of the Work, the 
inconsistency of some of its leading principles with much 
.that is taught and received in our theological circles. Should 

^in much of the public attention in any way, it will be- 
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come, as it ought to do, an object of epecial and deep interest 
to all, who wonld contend for the trcith, and labour to 
establish it upon a permanent basis. I Tentnre to assura 
Buch, even thoKe of them who are most capable of compre- 
hending the philosophical grounds of truth in onr apecala- 
tive systems of theology, that in its relation to this whola 
aabject they will find it to be a Work of great depth and 
power, and, whether right or wrong, eminently deserving 
their attention. It is not to be supposed that all who read, 
or even all who comprehend it, will be convinced of the 
floiindnesB of its views, or be prepared to abandon those 
which they have long considered essential to the truth. 
To those, whose understandings by long habit have becoma 
limited in their powers of apprehension, and as it w 
identified with certain schemes of doctrine, certain modes 
of contemplating all that jwrtains to religious truth, it may 
appear novel, strange, and unintelligible, or even danger- 
ous in its tendency, and be to them an occasion of offence. 
Bnt I have no fear that any earnest and single-hearted 
lover of the truth as it is in Jesus, who will free his mind 
from the idols of preconceived opinion, and give himself 
time and opportunity to understand the Work by such 
reflection as the nature of the subject renders unavoidable, 
will find in it any cause of offence, or any source of alarm. 
If the Work become the occasion of cotitroversy at all, I 
should eipect it from those, who, instead of reflecting 
deeply upon the first principles of truth in their own reason 
and conscience and in the word of God, are more accus- 
tomed to speculate — that is, from premises given or 
Burned, but considered unquestionable, as the constituted 
point of observation, to look abroad upon the whole field of 
their intellectual vision, and thence to decide upon the true 
form and dimensions of all which meets their view, 
such I would say with deference, that the merits of this 
Work cannot be determined by the merely relative aspect 
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S its doctrines, as Been from the high ground of any pre- 
Tailing metaphyfiical or theological system. Those on the 
contrary who will seek to comprehend it by reflection, to 
learn the tme meaning of the whole and of all its parts, by 
retiring into their own minds and finding there the true 
point of observation for ea<rh, will not be in haste to ques- 
tion the trnth or the tendency of its principles. I make 
these remarks because I am anxiouE, as far as may be, to 
anticipate the canaelesa fears of all, who earnestly pray and 
labonr for the promotion of the trnth, and to preclude that 
unprofitable controversy, which might arise from hasty or 
prejudiced views of a Work like this. At the same time I 
shonld be far from deprecating any discuHsion which might 
tend to unfold more fnliy the principles which it teaches, 
or to exhibit more distinctly its true bearing upon the 
intereatHof theological science and of spiritual religion. It 
is to promote this object, indeed, that I am induced in the 
renQarks which follow to offer some of my own thoughts on 
those subjects, imperfect I am well aware, and such as, for 
that reason, as well as others, worldly prudence might 
require me to suppress. If, however, I may induce reflect- 
ing' men, and those who are engaged in theological inquiries 
especially, to indalge a suspicion that all truth, which it is 
important for them to know, is not contained in the systems 
of doctrine usually taught, and that this Woi'k may he 
worthy of their serioua and reflecting perusal, my chief 
object will be accomplished. I shall of course not need to 
anticipate in detail the contents of the Work itself, but 
shall aim simply to point out what I consider its distin- 
guishing and essential character and tendency, and then 
direct the attention of my readers to some of those general 
feelings and views on the subjects of religions truth, and 
of those particulars in the prevaDing philosophy of the age, 
which seem to me to be exerting an injnrions influence on 
the canso of theolt^cal science and of spiritual religion. 
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and not only to fnmisli a fit occasion, but to create 
imperious demaud, for a Work like that which ia here 
offered to the public. 

In regurd then to the distinguishing character and ten- 
dency of the Work itseH, it has already been stated to b» 
didactic, and designed to aid reflection on the principles 
and gTonnds of truth in our own being ; but in another 
point of view, and with reference to my present object, it 
might rather be denominated a PHILOSOPHICAL aiATEMEHT 

AND 7INDIC4TI0N OF THE DISTINCTIVELY fiPIRlTniL AND PECTILIAS 

DOCTRINES OF THE CHEiSTiAN ETSTEM. In order to understand 
more clearly the import of this statement, and the relation, 
of the Author's views to those exhibited in other Bystema,. 
the reader is requested to examine in the first place, wl 
he considers the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and wl 
he means by the terms ^irit and spiritatil. A Bynopticflll 
view of what he considers peculiar to Christianity as » 
i-evelation is given in Aphorism VII,, on Spiritual Religion, 
and, if 1 mistake not, will be found essentially to coincide, 
though not perhaps in the language employed, with what 
among us are termed the Evangelical doctrines of religion. 
Those who are anxious to examine further into the orthodoxy 
of the Work in connection with this statement, may consult 
the articles on obiginal ais and bedemption,' though I mast 
forewarn them that it will require much study in conneotioa 
with the other parts of the Work, before one unaccustomed 
to the Author's language, and unacquainted with his views, 
can fully appreciate the merit of what may be peculiar in 
his mode of treating those subjects. With regard t-o the 
term epiriitial, it may be sufficient to remark hei'e, that he 
regards it as having a specific import, and maintains that 
in the sense of the New Testament, spiritual and nofurol 
are contradistinguished, so that what is spiritual is difEerent 

' See pp. 17a, 208, 223,&c.— Eo. 
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in kind from that which ia natural, and is in fact super- 
natural. So, too, wliile morality is Gometbing more than 
prndence, I'eliglon, the spiritual life, is something more 
than morality. 

In vindicating the peculiar doctrines of the Christian 
sjratfm so stated, and a faith in the reality of agencieB and 
modes of being essentially spirituul or supernatural, be 
aims to show their coDBiBtency with reason and with the 
true principles of phUoaophy, and that indeed, so far from 
being irrational, chkistian faith is the pesfection of 
HimiAN REASON. By reflection upon tlie subjective grounds 
of knowledge and faith in the human mind itself, and by 
tin analysis of its faculties, he developes the distinguishing 
characteristics and necessary relations of the natural and 
the spiritual in our modes of being and knowing, and the 
all-important fact, that although the former does not com- 
prehend the latter, yet neither does it preclude its eiistence. 
He proves, that " the scheme of Christianity, • • • though 
not diBcoverafale by human reason, is yet in accordance 
with it: that link follows hnk by necessary consequence; 
that Religion passes out of the ken of Reason only where 
the eye of Season has reached its own horizon — and that 
Faith is then but its continuation." ' Instead of adopting, 
like the popular metaphysicians of the day, a system of 
philosophy at war with religion, and which tends inevitably 
to undermine our belief in the reality of any thing spiritual 
in the only proper sense of that word, and then coldly and 
ambiguously referring us for the support of our faith to the 
authority of Bevelation, he boldly asserts the reahty o\ 
something distinctively spiritual in man, and the futility 
all those modes of philosophizing, in which this is n 
recognized, or which are incompatible with it. He con. 
eiders it the highest and most rational purpose of 
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BTSteia of philoeoplij, at least of one professing to be 
Christian, to investig&te those higher and peculiar attri- 
bntes, which distin^iah ns frorn the bmt«3 that perish — 
which are the image of God in us, and constitute onr 
proper hamanity. It is in his view rhe proper bnsineas and 
the dnty of the Christian philosopher to remove all appear- 
ance of contradiction between the several manifestations of 
theone Divine Word, to reconcile reason with revelation, and 
thus to justify the ways of God to man. The methods by 
which he accomplishes this, either in regard to the terms in 
which he ennnciates the great doctrines of the Gospel, or 
the pecnliar views of philosophy by which he reconciles 
them with the finbjective grounds of faith in the nniveraal 
reason of man, need not be stated here. I will merely 
observe, that the key to his system will be fonnd in the 
distinctions, which he makes and illnstrates between nature 
and free-Kill, and between the understmidivg and reason. 
It may meet the prejudices of some to remark farther, that 
in philosophizing on the grocnds of our faith he does not 
profess or itim to solve all mysteries, and to bring all tmti 
within the comprehension of the nnderstanding. A trnth- 
may he mysterioas, and the primary ground of ail truth 
and reality must be so. But though we may believe whai 
paseeth all understanding, we cannot believe what is absurd^ 
or contradictory to Teason. 

Whether the Work be well eieented, according to th* 
idea of it, as now given, or whether the Author have aoi 
coDiplished his purpose, must be determined by those who 
are capable of judging, when they shal! have eTamined and 
reSected upon the whole as it deserves The inquiry which I 
have now to propose to my readers is, whether the idea itself 
be a rational one, and whether the porpose of the Author bo 
one which a wise man and a Christian ought to aim at, at 
which in the present state of onr religioaa interests, and of 
onr theological Bcience, specially needs to be accomplished. 
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Ko one, who haa had occaaion to observe the general 
feelings and views of our religions commanity for a few 
years past, can be ignorant, that a strong prejudice eiiata 
against the introduction of philosophy, in any form, in the 
discussion of theological aubjecte. The terms philosophy 
and metaphysics, even reason and ralional, seem, in the 
minds of those most devoted to the support of religions 
truth, to have forfeited their original, and to have acquired 
a new import, especially in their relation to matters of 
faith. By a philosophical view of religious trath would 
generally be understood a view, not only varying from the 
religion of the Bible in the form and manner of presenting 
it, but at war with it ; and a rational religion is supposed 
to be of coarse something diverse from revealed religion. 
A philosophical and rational system of rehgious truth 
would by most readers among us, if I mistake not, be 
Rupposed a system deriving its doctrines not from revela- 
tion, but from the specalatiTe reason of men, or at least 
relying on that only for their credibility. That those 
terms have been used to designate such systems, and that 
the prejudice against reason and philosophy so employed 
ia not, therefore, without cause, I need not deny; nor 
would any friend of revealed truth be less disposed to give 
credence to such systems, than the Author of the Work 
before aa. 

But, on the other hand, a moment's reSection only can 
be necessary to convince any man, attentive to the nse of 
language, that we do at the same time employ these terms 
in relation to truth generally in a better and much higher 
sense. Rational, as contradistinguished from irrational 
and absurd, certainly denotes a quality, which every man 
would be disposed to claim, not only for himself, but for 
his religious opinions. Now, the adjective reasonable hav- 
acquired a different use and signification, the word 
Honal ia the adjective corresponding in sense to the 
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Bubstantive reason, and Bignifiea what is conformed to 
reaaon. In one sense, then, all men wonld appeal to reason 
in behalf of their religiona faith ; they wonld deny that it 
was irrational or absnrd. If we do not in this sense adhere 
to reason, we forfeit our prerogative as rational beings, and 
our faith is no better than the bewildered dream of a man 
who has lost his reason. Nay, I maintain that when wB 
nse the term in tbie higher senee, it is impossible for na to 
believe on any authority what is directly contra,dictory to 
reason and seen to be so. No evidence from another source, 
and no aathority could convince us, that a proposition in 
geometry, for example, is false, which oar reason intnitively 
diflcoTers to be true. Now if we suppose (and we may at 
least suppose this,) that reason has the same power of 
intaitive insight in relation to certain moral and spiritnal 
truths, as in relation to the truths of geometry, then it 
would be equally impossible to divest ns of our belief of 
those truths. 

Furthermore, we are not only unable to believe the same 
proposition to be false, which our reaaon sees to be true, 
but we cannot believe another proposition, which by tbe 
exercise of the same rational faculty we see to be incom- 
patible with tbe former, or to contradict it. We may, and 
probably often do, receive with a certain kind and degree 
of credence opinions, which reflection would show to be 
incompatible. But when we have reflected, and discovered 
the inconsistency, we cannot retain both. We cannot 
beheve two contradictory propositions knowing them to be 
such. It would be irrational to do so. 

Again, we cannot conceive it possible, that wliat by the 
same power of intuition we see to be universally and 
neceaaarily true should appear otherwise to any other 
rational being. We cannot, for example, but consider tbe 
propositions of geometry as necessarily true for all rational 
beings. So, too, a little reflection, I think, will convince 
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_ le, that we attribute the eame necesaity of reason to 

the principles of moral rectitude. What in the clear day- 
light of onr reason, and after matnre reflection, we aee to 
be right, we cannot believe to be wrong in the view of other 
rational beings in the distinct exercise of their reason. 
Nay, in regard to those truths, which are cleariy submitted 
to the view of our reason, and which we behold with 
distinct and steadfiiat intuitions, we necessarily attribute to 
the Supreme Reason, to the Divine Mind, views the same, 
or coincident, with those of our own reason. We cannot, 
(I Bay it with reverence and I trust with some apprehension 
of the importance of the assertion,) we cannot believe that 
to be right in the view of the Supreme Beason, which is 
clearly and decidedly wrong in the view of onr own. It 
would be contradictory to reason, it would be irrational, to 
believe it, and therefore we cannot do so, till we lose onr 

I would ask, now, whether this be not an authorized nae 
of the words reason and rational, and whether 80 used they 
do not mean something. If it be so — and I appeal to the 
mind of every man capable of reflection, and of under 
standing the use of language, if it be not — then there is 
meaning in the terms universal reason, and iiitity of reason, 
as Txsed in this Work. There is, and can be, in this highest 
sense of the word but one reason, and whatever contradicts 
that reason, being seen to do so, cannot be received as 
matter either of knowledge or faith. To reconcile religion 
with reason used in this sense, therefore, and to justify the 
waya of Grod to man, or in the view of reason, is so far 
from being iri-ational that reason imperatively demands it 
of US. We cannot, as rational beings, believe a proposition 
on the gronnds of reason, and deny it on the authority of 
revelation. We cannot believe a proposition in philosophy, 
t deny the same proposition in theology ; nor can we 
dieye two incompatible propositions on the different 




gronndB of reason and revelation. So far as we compare 

our thoaglits, the objects of our knowledge and faith, and 
Tjy reflection refer them to their common measure in tho 
nniversal laws of reason, so far the instinct of reason impels 
ns to reject whatever is contradictory and absurd, and to 
bring nnity and consistency into all onr views of truth. 
Thns, in the language of the Author of this Work, thougU 
"the word rational has been strangely abiised of late times, 
this must not disincline ns to the weighty consideratioii, 
that thonghtfnlness, and a. desire to rest all our convictions 
on grounds of right reason, are inseparable from the 
character of a Christian." ' 

But I beg the reader to observe, that in relation to th» 
doctrines of spiritual religion — to all that he considers th» 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian revelation, the Author 
assigns to reason only a negative validity. It does not 
teach us what those doctrines are, or what they are not, 
except that they are not, and cannot be, such as contradict 
the clear convictions of right reason. But his views on. 
this point are fully stated in the Work.* 

If then it be our prerogative, as rational beings, and our 
duty as Christians, to think, as well as to act, raManaUy, — 
to see that our convictions of truth rest oo the grounds of 
right reason ; and if it be one of the clearest dictates of 
reason, that we should endeavour to shun, and on discovery 
should reject, whatever ia contradietory to the nniversal 
laws of thought, or to doctrines already established, I know- 
not by what means we are to avoid the application of 
philosophy, at least to some estect, in the study of theology. 
For to determine what are the grounds of right reason, 
what are those ultimate truths, and those universal laws of 
thought, which we cannot rationally contradict, and by 
reflection to compare with these whatever is proposed for- 

' lotroiluctory Aphoriams, XVI., p. 8.— En. 

' Abo in Appendix B of the ' StateGnmn'B Mimusl. Bi>hn's nlilioiv 
p 337.— El). 
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rar belief, IB in fact to philosopliize ; and whoever doea tliia 
to a greater or less ext«Dt, is bo far a pIiiloBOpher in the 
best and highest Benae of the word. To this eitent we are 
bound to philosophize in theology, as well as in every other 
science. For what ia not rational in theology, is, of coarse, 
irrational, and cannot be of the household of faith ; and to 
determine whether it be rational in the senae already ex- 
plained or not, is the province of philosophy. It ia in this 
sense that the Work before us ia to be considered a philo- 
sophical work, namely, that it proves the doctrines of the 
Christian Faith to be rational, and exhibits philosophical 
groanda for the fossihiUty of a truly spiritual religion. The 
reality of those experiences, or states of being, which con- 
stitute esperiraental or spiritual religion, rests on other 
grounds. It ia incumbent on the philosopher to free them 
from the contradictions of reason, and nothing more ; and 
who will deny, that to do this ia a purpose worthy of the 
ablest philosopher and the most devoted Christian ? Ia it 
not desirable to convince all men that the doctrines, which 
we affirm to be revealed in the Gospel, are not contradictory 
to the requirements of reason and conscience ? Is it not, on 
the other hand, vastly important to the cause of religions 
tmth, and even to the practical influence of religion on our 
own minds, and the minds of the community at large, that 
we ahonid attain and exhibit views of philosophy and doc- 
trines in metaphysics, which are at least compatible with, 
if they do not specially favour, those views of religion, 
which, on other grounds, we find it our duty to believe and 
miintain ? For, I beg it may be observed, as a point of 
great moment, that it is not the method of the genuine 
philosopher to separate hia philosophy and religion, and 
adopting his pi-inciples independently in each, to leave 
them to be reconciled or not, as the case may be. He has, 
and can have, rationally but one ayatem, in which hia plii- 
lophy becomes religious, and his raligioa philosophioul. 
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Nor am I disposed in compliance with public opinion to 
limit the application of this remark, as is usually done, to 
the mere external evideneea of revelation. The philosophy 
which we adopt will and mnst inflnence not only onr decision 
of the qnestion, whether a book be of divine anthority, hnt 
oar views also of its meaning, 

But this is a subject, on which, if possible, T would avoid 
being misnnderfitood, and must, therefore, exhibit it r 
fully, even at the risk of repeating what was said before, 
or is elsewhere found in the Work. It has been already, I 
believe, distinctly enough slated, that reason and philosophy 
onght to prevent our reception of doctrines claiming the 
authority of revelation only so far as the very neceasitieB 
of our rational being require. However myBterious the 
thing affirmed may be, though it passeth all underetavdhigy 
if it cannot be shown to contradict the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of right reason, its being incomprehensible to onr 
understandings is not an obstacle to our faith. If it c 
tradict reason, we cannot believe it, bat must conclude, 
either that the writing is not of divine authority, or thab 
the language has been misinterpreted. So far it si 
me, that our philosophy onght to modify our vi 
theological doctrines, and our mode of interpreting the 
language of an inspired writer. But then we must bo 
cautious, that we philosophize rightly, and " do not call that 
reason which is not ao." Otherwise we may be led by the 
supposed requirements of reason to interpret metaphorically, 
what ought to he received literally, and evacuate the Scrip- 
tures of their most important doctrines. But what I m£ 
to say here is, that we cannot avoid the application of c 
philosophy in the interpretation of the language of Scripture, 
and in the explanation of the doctrines of religion generally. 
We cannot avoid incurring the danger just alluded to of 
philosophizing erroneously, even to the extent of rejecting- 
as irrational that which tends to the perfection of reasoa 
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And hence I maintain, that instead of pretending 
to exclade philoBophj from oar Teligions inqniries, it is 
Tery important that we philosophiae in earnest — that we 
ehonld endeavonr by profound reflection to ieam the real 
requirements of reason, and attain a tme knowledge of 
oureelves. 

If any dispnte the necessity of thus combining the study 
of philosophy with that of religion, I would beg them to 
point ont the age aince that of the Apostles, in which the 
prevailing metaphysical opinions have not distinctly mani' 
tested themselves in the prevailing Tiewa of religion ; and 
if, as I fully believe will be the case, they fail to discover a 
Lgle Byetem of theology, a single volame on the enbject 
if the Christian religion, in which the author's views are 
not modified by the metaphysical opinions of the age or of 
the individnal, it would be desirahle to ascertain, whether 
this influence he accidental or necessary. The metaphysician 
analyzes the faculties and operations of the human mind, 
and teaches us to arrange, to classify, and to name them, 
according to his views of their various distinctions. The 
, language of the Scriptttres, at least to a great extent, 
speaks of subjects that can be understood only by a reference 
to those same powers and processes of thought and feeling, 
which we have learned to think of, and to name, according 
to our particular system of metaphysics. How is it possible 
then to avoid interpreting the one by the other ? Let ns 
Boppose, for example, that a man has studied and adopted 
the philosophy of Brown, is it possible for him to interpret 
the 8th chapter of Romans, without having his views of its 
meaning influenced by his philosophy ? Would he not un- 
avoidably interpret the language and explain the doctrines, 
which it contains, difierently from one, who should have 
adopted such views of tlie human mind as are taught in 
this Work ? I know it is customary to disclaim the influence 
of philosophy in the business of interpretation, and evoTy 
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writer now-a-days on such snbjects will assure ns, that ha 
Las nothing to do with metapbyeiCB, but is guided only by 
common sense and the laws of interpretation. But I should 
like to know how a man comes by any common sensi 
relation to the movem.ents and laws of his intellectual and 
moral being without metiiphysies. What is the common 
sense of a Hottentot on snbjects of this sort? I have no 
hesitation in saying, that from the very nature of the case, 
it is nearly, if not quite, impossible for any man entirely 
to separate bia philosophical views of the human mind 
from bis reflections on religious subjects. Probably no 
man has endeavoured more faithfully to do this, perhaps n 
one has succeeded better in giving the truth of Scripture 
free from the glosses of metaphysics, than Professor Stuart. 
Tet, I shonld risk little in saying that a reader deeply 
versed ia the language of metaphysius, extensively ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of different ages, and the 
peculiar phraseology of difierent schools, might ascertain 
his metaphysical system from many a passa^'e of his Cot 
mentary on the- Epistle to the Hebrews. What then, let 
me ask, is the possible use to the cause of truth and of 
religion, from tiius perpetually decrj'ing philosophy i 
theological inquiries, when we cannot avoid it if we would ? 
Every man, who has reQected at all, has his metaphysii 
and if he reads on religions subjects, he interprets a 
understands the language which he employs, by the h 
of his metaphysics. He cannot do otherwise. — And the 
proper inquiry ia, not whether we admit our philosophy 
into our theological and religions investigations, but whether 
oar philosophy be right and true. For myself, I am fully 
convinced that we can have no right views of theology, till 
we Lave right views of the human mind ; and that these 
are to be acquired only by laborious and persevering 
reflection. Jly belief is, that the distinctions unfolded i: 
this Work will place us in the way to truth, and relieve u 
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a numerous perplexities, in which we are involved by 
the philosophy which we have so long taken for 
For we are greatly deceived, if we auppose for a moment 
that the Bjstema of theology which have been received 
among us, or even the theoretical -views which 
raost popular, are free from the entanglements of worldly 
wisdom. The readers of this Work will be able to see, I 
think, more clearly the import of this remark, and the 
true bearing of the received views of philosophy ou our 
theological inquiries. Those who study the Work without 
prejndice, and adopt its principles to any considerable 
extent, will nndorstaad too how deeply an age may be 
ensnared in the metaphysical webs of its own weaving, or 
entangled in the net which the speculations of a former 
generation have thrown over it, and yet suppose itself 
blessed with a perfect immunity from the dreaded evila of 
metaphysics. 

But before I proceed to remark on those particulars, in 
which our prevailing philosophy seems to be dangerous in 
its tendency, and unfriendly to the cause of spiritual 
religion, I must beg leave to guard myself and the Work 
from misapprehension on another point of great importance 
in its relation to the whole subject. While it is maintained 
that reason and philosophy, in their true character, ought 
to have a certain degree and estsut of influence in the for- 
mation of our religious system, and that our metaphysical 
opinions, whatever they may be, teitl almost unavoidably, 
modify more or less our theoretical views of religious truth 
generally, it is yet a special object of the Author of the 
Work to show that the spiritual life, or what among' us ia 
termed experimental religion, is, in itself, and in its own 
proper growth and development, essentially distinct from 
the forms and processes of the understanding; and that, 
-ilthough a tme faith cannot contradict any universal 
principle of Bpeealative reason, it is yet in a certain sense 
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independent of the discarsions of philosophy, and in. its 
proper natnre beyond the reach " of positive science and 
theoretical insight." "Christianity is not a theory or a 
speculation; but a life. Not & philosophy of life, bot a lifo 
and a living procesB." It is not, therefore, so properly a 
species of knowledge, as a form of being. And althongh 
the theoretical views of the noderstanding, and the motives 
of prudence which it presents, may be, to a certain extent, 
connected with the development of the spiritnal principle 
of religious life in the Christian, jet a true and Living faith 
is not incompatible with at least some degree of specnlativo 
error. As the acquisition of merely speculative knowledge 
cannot of itself communicato the principle of spiritual life, 
so neither does that principle, and the living process of its 
growth, depend wholly, at least, upon the degree of specu- 
lative knowledge with which it co-exists. That religion, of 
which our blessed Saviour is himself the essential Form 
and the living Word, and to which he imparts the actuating 
Spirit, has a principle of unity and consistency in itself 
distinct from the unity and consistency of our theoretical 
views. Of this we have evidence in every day's observatioa 
of Christian character; for how often do we see and 
acknowledge the power of religion, and the growth of a 
spiritual life iu minds but little gifted with specnlative 
knowledge, and little versed in the forms of logic or philo- 
sophy ! How obviously, too, does the living principle of 
religion manifest the same specific character, the same 
essential form, amidst all the diversities of condition, of 
talents, of education, and natural disposition, with which it 
is associated ; every where rising above natnre, and the 
powers of the natural man, and unlimited in its goings on 
by the forms in which the understanding seeks to compre- 
hend and confine its spiritual energies. There are diversitiea 
qf gifts, hut the same Spirit : and it is no less true now than 
in the age of the Apostles, that in all lands, and in every 
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iriety of circnmstances, the maniieetationB of spiritual 
life are essentinlly the same ; and all who trnlv belleye in 
heart, however diveree in natantl condition, in the character 
of their imderstandings, and even in their theoretical views 
of troth, are one in Christ Jessie. The essential faith is not 
to be foond in the understanding or the specTilativB theory, 
bnt " the life, the tiihdance, the hope, the love — in one word, 
the faith — these are derivatives from the practical, moral, 
and apiritnal nature and bein^ of man." Speculative 
eyatems of theology indeed have often had little connection 
■with the essential spirit of religion, and are nsnally little 
more than schemes resnlting from the strivings of the finite 
nnderetanding to comprehend and exhibit nnder its own 
forms and conditions a mode of being and spiritual truths 
essentially diverse from their proper objects, and with 
which they are incommensnrate. 

This I am aware is an imperfect, and I fear may be an 
unintelligible, view of a snhject exceedingly difficult of 
apprehension at the best. If so, I must beg the reader's 
indulgence, and request him to suspend his judgment, a» 
to the absolute intelligibility of it, till he becomes acquainted 
with the languuge and sentiments of the Work itself. It 
will, however, I hope, be so far understood, at least, as to 
answer the purpose for which it was introduced — of pre- 
cluding the supposition that, in the remarks which preceded, 
or in those which follow, any suspicion was intended to be 
expressed, with regard to the religions principles or the 
essential faith of those who hold the opinions in question. 
According to this view of the inherent and essential nature 
of Spiritnal Religion, as existing in the practical reason of 
man, we may not only admit, bnt can better understand 
the possibility of what every charitable Christian will 
acknowledge to be a fact, so far as human observntion can 
pdetermine facts of this sort— that a man may be truly 
eligions, and essentially a believer at heart, while hia 
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understanding is sadly bewildered with the attempt to 
comprehend and ezpreea philoBopbically, what yet he feels 
and knowB epiritually. It is indeed impossible for us to 
tell, how far the understanding' may impose upon itself by 
partial views and falae diaguiBes, withont perverting the 
will, or estranging it from the lawa and the authority of 
reason and tbe divine word: We cannot say to what extent 
a falsa system of philosophy and metaphysical opinions, 
which in their natural and uncounteracted tendency would 
go to destroy all religion, may be received in a Christian. 
community, and yet the power of spiritual religion retain 
its hold ftud its efficacy in the hearts of the people. We 
may perhaps believe that in opposition to all the might of 
false philosophy, so long its the greiit body of the people 
have the Bible in their hands, and are tanght to reverence 
and receive its heavenly instructions, though the Church 
may auSer injury from unwise and unfruitful speculations, 
it will yet be preserved ; and that the spiritual seed of the 
divine word, though mingled with many tares of worldly 
wisdom and philosophy falsely so called, will yet spring up, 
and bear fruit unto everlasting life. 

Bat though we may hope and believe this, we cannot 
avoid believing, at the same time, that injury must result 
from an unsuspecting confidence in metaphysical opinions, 
which are essentially at variance with the doctrines of 
Revelation. Especially must the effect be injurious, where 
those opinions lead gradually to alter our views of religion 
itself and of all that is peculiar in the Christian system. 
The great mass of the community, who know little of 
metaphysics, and whose faith in Revelation is not so readily 
iuflaenced by speculations not immediately connected with 
it, may, indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
receive with ineehiess the ingrafied word. But in the minds 
of the belter educated, especially those who think and 
follow out their conclusions with resolut* independence of 
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^, the reeolt most be either a loss of confidence in 
'tile opinions themselres, or a rejection of all those parts of 
the Christian eyatem which are at varianc 
Under particnlar circnm stances, indeed, where both the 
metaphysical errors, and the great doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, have a strong hold apoa the minds of a commanity, 
a protracted straggle maj take place, and earnest and 
long- con tinned efforts may be made to reconcile opinions 
which we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which onr 
consciences will not permit us to abandon. But so long as 
the effort continaes and such opinions retain their hold 
cpon oar confidence, it must be by some diminution of the 
fulness and simplicity of our faith. To a greater or less 
degree, according to the education and habits of thought 
in different individnsls, the word of God is i-eceived with 
doubt, or with such globing modifications as enervate its 
power. Thus the light from heaven is intercepted, and wo 
are left to a shadow-fight of metaphysical schemes nnd 
metaphorical interpretations. While one party, with con- 
scientious and earnest endeavours, and at great expense oi 
talent and iogennitj, contends for the Faith, and among 
the possible shapings of the received metaphysical system, 
seeks that which will best comport with the simplicity of 
the Gospel, — another more boldly interprets the language 
of the Gospel itself in conformity with those views of 
religion to which their philosophy seems obviously to con- 
duct them. The substantial being and the living energy 
of the WoED, which is not only the light but the life of 
men, is either misapprehended or denied by all parties : 
and even those who contend for what they conceive the 
Uteral import of the Gospel, do it — as they must, to avoid 
too glaring absurdity — with such explanations of its import 
as make it to become, in no small degree, the words of 
biob's wUdojn, rather than a simple dertumelration qf the 
—fffirit, and of power. Hence, although such as have ex- 
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perienced the Bpiritnal and life-giving power of the Divine 
Word, may be able, through the promised aids of the Spirit, 
to overcome the natural tendency of speculative error, and, 
by the law of the Spirit of life which is in them, may at 
length be made free from the law of sin and death, yet who 
can tell how much they may lose of the blessings of the 
Oospel, and be retarded in their spiritual growth when 
they are but too often fed with the lifeless and starveling 
products of the human understanding, instead of that 
living bread which came down from heaven ? Who can tell, 
moreover, how many, through the prevalence of such 
philosophical errors as lead to misconceptions of the truth 
or create a prejudice against it, and thus tend to intercept 
the light from heaven, may continue in their ignorance, 
alienated from the life of Ood, and groping in the darkness 
of their own understandings ? 

But however that may be, enlightened Christians, and 
€8pecially Christian instructors, know it to be their duty, 
as far as possible, to prepare the way for the full and 
nnobstructed influence of the Gospel, to do all in their 
power to remove those natural prejudices, and those errors 
■of the nnderstanding, which are obataclea to the truth, 
that the word of God may find access to the heart, and 
conscience, and reason of every man, that it may have^e* 
■eouTse, and ran, and he glorified. My own belief, that such 
obstacles to the influence of truth exist in the speculative 
and metaphysicaal opinions generally adopted in this 
country, and that the present Work is in some measure at 
least calculated to remove them, is pretty clearly indicated 
"by the remarks which I have already made. But, to be 
perfectly explicit on the subject I do not hesitate to express 
my conviction, that the natural tendency of some of the 
leading principles of our prevailing system of metaphysics, 
and those which must unavoidably have more or less 
influence on our theoretical views of religion, ai« of an 
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mjnrious and daiig«roas tendency, and that so long as we 
retain them, however we may profess to eiolnde tlieir 
influence from our theological inquiries, and from the 
interpretation of Scripture, we can maintain no consistent 
system of Scriptara! theology, nor clearly and distinctly 
apprehend the spiritual import of the Scripture language. 
The grounds of this conviction I shall proceed to exhibit, 
though only in a partial manner, as I could not do more 
withont anticipating the contents of the Work itself, 
instead of merely preparing the reader to peruse them with 
attention. I am aware, too, that some of the language, 
which I have already employed, and shall be obliged to 
employ, will not convey its full import to the reader, till he 
becomes acquainted with some of the leading principles and 
distinctions unfolded in the Work. But this also Js an evil 
which I saw no means of avoiding without incurring a 
greater, and writing a book instead of a brief essay. 

Let it be understood, then, withont further preface, that 
by the prevailing system of metapbysics, I mean the system, 
of which in modern times Locke is the reputed author, and 
the leading principles of which, with various modifications, 
more or less important, but not altering its essential cha- 
racter, have been almost universally received in this country. 
It should be observed, too, that the causes enumerated by 
the Author, as having elevated it to its " pride of place " in 
Enrope, have been aided by other favouring circumstances 
here. In the minds of our religious community, especially, 
some of its most important doctrines have become associated 
with names justly loved and revered among ourselves, and 
80 connected with all onr theoretical views of religion, that 
a man can hardly hope to question their VEilidity withont 
hazarding his reputation, not only for orthodoxy, but even 
for common sense- To controvert, for example, the pre- 
vailing doctrines with regard to the freedom of the will, the 
Wppaaxcea of oar knowledge, the nature of the understanding 
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na containing the controlling principles ot onr whole being, 
and the nniveraalilj of the law o£ cause and effect, even in 
connection with the argnment and the authority of the 
most powerful intellect of the a^, may even now be worsa 
than in vain. Tet I hivve reasons for believing there are 
some among ns, and that their numher is fast increasing, 
who ore willing to revise their opinions on these subjects, 
and who will contemplate the views presented in this 
Work with a liberal, and something of n, prepared feeling, 
of cnriosity. The difficulties in which men find themselves 
involved by the received dcwtrines on these Bubjecta, in 
their most anxions efforts to eiplain and defend the peculiar 
doctrines of spiritual religion, have led many to suspect 
that there must be some lurking error in the premises. It 
is not that these principles lead us to mysteries which wa 
cannot comprehend ; they are found, or believed at least by 
many, to involve us in absurdities which we can comprehend. 
It is necessary indeed only to form some notion of the dis- 
tinctive and appropriate import of the term spiritual, as 
opposed to natural in the New Testament, and then to look 
at the writings, or hear the discussions, in which tho 
doctrines of the Spirit and of spiritual influences are taught 
and defended, to see the insurmountable nature of the ob- 
etacles, which these metaphysical dogmas throw in the way 
of the most powerful minds. To those who shall read this 
Work with any degree of reflection, it must, I think, be 
obvious, that something more is imphed in the continual 
opposition of these terms in the New Testament, than can 
be explained consiBtently with the prevailing opinions on 
the subjects above enumerated; and that through their 
influence our highest notions of that distinction have been 
rendered confused, contradictory, and inadequate. I have 
already directed the attention of the reader to those parta 
of the Work, where this distinction is unfolded ; and had 
1 no other grounds than the ailments and views ther© 
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hibited, I Bhonld be convinced that so long as we hold 
■ the doctrines of Locke and the Scotch metaphj'sicians 
reapecting power, causa and effect, motives, and the freedom 
of the will, we not only can make and defend no essential 
distinction between that which is natural, and that which 
is spiritua}, but we cannot even find rationaJ grounds for 
the feeling of moral obUgation, and the distinction between 
regret and remorse. 

According to the system of these authors, aa nearly and 
distinctly as my limits will permit me to state it, the same 
law of cause and effect is the law of the universe. It 
extends to the moral and spiritual — if in courtesy these 
terms may still be used — no leas than to the properly natural 
powers and agencies of onr being. The acta of the free- 
will are pre- determined by a cause mit of the will, according 
to the same law of canse and effect which controls the 
changes in the physical world. We have no notion of 
power bnt aniformity of antecedent and consequent. The 
notion of a power in the wiU to act freely is therefore 
nothing more than an inherent capacity of being acted 
upon, agreeably to its nature, and according to a fixed law, 
by the motives which are present in the understanding. 
I feel authorized to take this statement partly from Brown's 
Philosophy, because that work has been decidedly approved 
by our highest theological authorities ; and indeed it would 
not be essentially varied, if expressed in the precise terms 
used by any of the writers moat naually quoted in reference 
to these subjects. 

I am aware that variations may be found in the mode 
of stating these doctrines, but I think every candid reader, 
who ia acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of 
this country, will admit the above to be a fair representation 
of the form in which they are generally received. I am 
_aware, too, that much has been said and written to make 
kit, consistently with these general principles, a distinction 
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between natnral and moral causes, natural and moral 
ability, and inability, and the like. But I heg all lovers of 
Bound and rational philosophy to look carefutlj at the 
general principles, and see whether there he, in fact, ground 
left, for any such distinctions of this kind as are worth 
contending for. My first step in arguing with a defender 
of these principles, and of the distinctions in qnestioa, aa 
connected with them, would be to ask for his definition of 
nature and nat-aral. And when be had arrived at a, dis- 
tinctive general notion of the import of these, it would 
appear, if I mistake not, that he had first subjected our 
whole being to the law of nature, and then contended for 
the existence of somethiug which is not nature. For in 
their relation to the law of moral rectitude, and to the 
feeling of moral responsibility, what difference is there, 
and what difference can there be, between what are called 
natural and those which are called moral powers and aSec- 
ir the control of the same universal 
If it stilt be a mere nature, and 
r will be controlled by ca-uses out 
our nature, then I maintain that a 
B to do with the feeling of respon* 
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tions, if they are all undi 
htB of cause and effect ? 
the determinations of ou 
of the will, according to 
moral nature has no moi 
sibility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be made mo 
way. It will be admitted that brutes 
various natures, some innocent or usef ul, 
but all alike irresponsible in a moral point of view. But 
why ? Simply because they act in accordance with their 
natures. They possess, each according to its proper nature, 
certain appetites and susceptibilities which are stinmlated 
and acted upon by their appropriate objects in the world 
of the senses ; and the relation— the law of action and 
reaction. — subsisting between these specific susceptibilities 
and their corresponding outward objects, constitutes their 
nature. They have a power of Belectiug and choosing in 
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world of aeoBB the objects appropriate to the wants of 
r nature ; bnt that nature is the sole law of their being. 
Their power of choice is but a part of it, instrumental in 
accomplishing its ends, but not capable of rising above it, 
of controlling its impulses, and of determining itself with 
reference to a purely ideal law, distinct from their nature. 
They act in accordance with the law of cause and effect, 
which constitutes their several natures, and cannot do 
otherwisB, They are, therefore not reaponsible — not capable 
cf guilt, or of remorse. 

Now let ns suppose another being, possessing, in addition 
the susceptibilities of the brute, certain other specific 
iceptibilities with their correlative objecta, either in the 
world, or in a future world, but that these are eub- 
ike the other, to the same binding and inalienable 
law of cause and effect. What, I ask, ia the amount of the 
difference thus supposed between this being and the bmte ? 
The supposed ndditioD, it ia to be understood, is merely an 
addition to its nature ; and the only power of will belonging 
to it is, as in the case of the brute, only a capacity of 
choosing and acting uniformly in accordance with its 
cture. These additional susceptibilities still act but as 
acted upon J and the will is determined accord- 
igly. What advantage is gained in this case by calling 
these supposed additions moral affections, and their corre- 
lative stimulants moral causes ? Do we thereby find any 
rational ground for the feeling of moral responsibility, for 
conscience, for remorse ? The being acts according to its 
nature, and why ia it blameworthy niore than the brute ? 
If the moral law existing out of the will be a power or 
cause which, in its relation to the specific susceptibihty of 
the moral being, produces under the same circumstances 
UJiifonnly the same result, according to the law of canso 
and effect ; if the acts of the wiU be subject to the same 
E links in the chain of antecedente and con- 
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seqnenU, and thns a part of onr natnue, nhat is gained, I 
ask again, by the distinction of a moral and a physical 
natnre ? It ie stiU only a nature nnder the law of cause and 
effect, and the liberty of the moral being is under the same 
condition with the liberty ot the bmte. Both are free to 
follow and fulfil the law of their natnre, and both are alike 
bound by that law, as by an adamantine chain. The very 
conditions of the law preclude the possibility of a power to 
act otherwise than according to their nature. They preclnde 
the very idea of a free-will, and render the feeling of moral 
responsibility not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but a 
^If-COntradiction and an ahsardity. 

Turn the matter as we will — call these correlatives, 
namely, the inherent snsceptibilitiea and the causes acting 
on them from withont, natnral, or moral, or spiritual — so 
long as their action and reaction, or the law of reciprocity, 
which constitutes tbeir Bpecilic natures, is considered as the 
controiiing law of oar whole being, so long as we refuRO to 
admit the eiistence in the will of a power capable of rising 
above this law, and controlling its operation by an act of 
absolute self-determination, so long we shall be involved in 
perplexities both in morals and religion. At all events, the 
only method of avoiding them will be to adopt the creed of 
the Necessitarians entire, to give man over to an irrespon- 
Hible nature as a better sort of animal, and resolve the will 
of the Supreme Reason into a blind and irrational Fate. 

I am well aware of the objections that will be made to 
this statement, and especiaUy the demonsti-ated incompre- 
hensibleness of a self- determining power. To this 1 may 
lie permitted to answer, that, admitting the power to 
originate an act or state of mind may he boyond tha 
capacity of our understandings to comprehend, it is still 
not contradictory to reason ; and that I find it more easy 
(o beheve the existence of that which is simply incompre- 
lii'nsihle to my nnders tan ding, than of that which involves 
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in absurdity for my reason. I venture to affirm, moreover, 
that however we may bnn^ our understandings into bondage 
to the more comprehensible doctrine, simply because it is 
comprehensihle under the forms of the underatanding, 
every man does, in fact, believe himself possessed of freedom 
in the higher sense of self- determination. Every man's 
conscience commands him to believe it, as the only rational 
ground of moral responsibility. Every man's conacienee, 
betfrays the fact that he does believe it, whenever for 
ft moment he indulges the feeling either of moral self- 
approbation, or of remorse. Nor can we on any other 
grounds justify the ways of God to mfln upon the supposi- 
tion that he inflicfa or will inflict any other punishment 
than that which is simply remedial or disciplinary. But 
this subject will be found more fully explained in (he course 
of the Work. My present object is merely to show the 
necessity of some system in relation to these subjects diSe- 
rent from the received one. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the language used 
above is too strong and too positive. But I venture to ask 
every candid man, at least every one who has not conunitted 
himself by writing and publishing on the subject, whether 
in considering the great questions connected with moral 
accountftbility and the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, he ha» not felt himself pressed with such difficulties 
as those above stated ; and whether he has ever been able 
fully to satisfy his reason, that there was not a lurking 
contradiction in the idea of a being created and placed 
onder the law of its nature, and possessing at the same 
time a feeling of moral obligation to fulfil a law above its 
nature. That many have been in this stata of mind I know. 
I know, too, that some whose moral and religious feelings 
had led them to a full belief in the doctrines of spiritual 
celiglon, but who at the same time had been taught to 
iTeceive the prevailing opinions in metaphysics, have found 
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these opinions carrying them nnavoidably, if they would be 
consequent in their reasonings, and not do violence to their 
reason, to adopt a eystem of religion which does not profess 
to be spiritnal, and thus liare been compelled to choose 
between their philosophy and their i-eligion. In most cases 
indeed, where men reflect at all, I am satisfied that it 
requires all the force of antliority, and all the influence of 
education, to carry the mind over these diffionltiea ; and 
that then it is only by a, vague belief that, though we 
cannot see how, there mnst be some method of reconciling 
what seems to be so contradictory. 

If examples were wanting to prove that serions and 
trying difficulties are felt to eiist here, enough may be 
found, as it has appeared to me, in tho controversy re- 
specting the natnre and origin of Bin, which is at this 
moment interesting the public mind. Let any impartial 
observer trace the progress of that discnssion, and after 
examining the distinctions which are made or attempted 
to be made, decide whether the subject, as there presented, 
be not involved in difficulties, which cannot be solved on 
the principles to which, hitherto, both parties have adhered ; 
whether, holding as they do the same premises in regard to 
the freedom of the will, they can avoid coming to the same 
conclusion in regard to the natnre and origin of sin ; whe- 
ther in fact the distinctions aimed at mast not prove 
merely verbal distinctions, and the controversy a fruitlesa 
one. But in the September number of the " Christian 
Spectator " for 1829,' the reader will find remarks on this 
subject, to which I beg leave to refer him, and which I 
conld wish him attentively to consider in connection with 

' The ' Quarterly Christian Spectator,' of New Haven, U.S. Tho 
letter referred to is signed " PocifiiiUB," and ttppeareil in answer to » 
review ..f "Taylor and Harvey" (Amerifan divines), "On Human 
Depraviiy," whicb had appeared in the previuua number of ths 
Q.C.S.— Ed. 
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■■■fce Temarlts which I have made. I allnde to the corre- 
apondence with the editors near tlie end of the number. 
The letter there inserted ia Raid to be, and obviously is, 
from the pen of a very learned and able writer ; and I 
confeea it has been no small gratification and enconrage- 
ment to me, while labouring to bring this Work and this 
.Subject before the public, to find sucli a state of feeling 
expressed, eonceraing the great question at issue, by guch a 
writer, It will be seen by referenee to p. 546 of the C. S., 
that he places the "nticleiis of the dispute" just where 
placed in this Work and in the above remarks, 
It will be seen, too, that by throwing authorities aside, 
itudying his ovfn mind, he has " come aerionsly to 
," whether the received opinions with regard to 
motivpj, the law of ca^ise and effect, and the freedom of the 
wSl, may not be erroneons. They appear to him " to be 
bordering on fatalism, if not actually embracing it." He 
doubts whether the mind may not have within itself the 
adequate cause of its own acts; whether indeed it have 
not a self- determining power, " for the power in question 
involves the idea of originating volition. Less than this 
it cannot be conceived to involve, and yetbe/ree agency." 
Now, this is just the view offered in the present Work ; 
and, as it seems to me, these are just the doubts and con- 
clnsiona which every ono will entertain, who lays aside 
authority, and reflects upon the goings-on of his own mind, 
and the dictates of his own reason and conscience. 

But let na look for a moment at the remarks of the 
editors in reply to the letter above quoted. They aiaintain, 
in relation to original sin and the perversion of the will, 
that from either the original or the acquired strength of 
certain natural appetites, principles of self-love, &c., " left 
tfl themselves," the corruption of the heart will certainly 
follow. " In every instance the will does, in fact, yield to 
le demands of these. But whenever it thus yielded, there 
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loaj power to the conlrarg ; otherwise there could be no 
freedom of moral action." Now I beg leave to place my 
finger on the phrase in italics, and ask the editors what 
they mean by it. IE they hold the common doctrines with 
regard to the relation of cause and effect, and with regaj-d to 
power as coTinected with that relation, and apply these to 
the acts of the will, I can see no more possibility of con- 
ceiving a power to the contrary in this case, than of 
conceiving such a power in the current of a. river. Bnt if 
they mean to assert the existence in the will of an actual 
power to rise above the demands of appetite, Ac, above the 
law of nature and to decide arbitrarily, whether to yield or 
not to yield, then they admit that the will is not determined 
absolutely by the extraneous caitsa, but is in fact seZ/-deter- 
mined. They agree with the letter-writer ; and the question 
for them is at rest. Thus, whatever distinctions may be 
attempted here, there can be no real distinction bnt between 
an irresponsible nature and a will that is self-determined. 

I cannot bnt be aware, that the viewa of the Will here 
exhibited will meet with strong prejudices in a large 
portion, at least, of our religions community. I could wish 
that all such would carefully distingiush between the 
Author's views of the doctrines of religion and the philoso- 
phical grounds on which he supposes those doctrines are to 
be defended. If no one disputes, and I trust no one will 
, dispute, the substantial orthodoxy of the Work, without 
first carefully examining what has been the orthodoxy of 
the church in general, and of the great body of the 
' Reformers, then I should hope it may be wisely considered, 
.whether, as a question of philosophy, the metaphysical 
iprinciplea of this Work are not in themselves more in 
accordance with the doctrines of a spiritual religion, and 
better suited to their explanation and defence, than those 
vbove treated of. If on examination it cannot be disputed 
jhat they are, then, if not before, I trust the two systems 
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biay be compared without endue partiality, and the aimple 
question of the trath of each may be determined by that 
calm and persevering reflection, which alone can determine 
qneations of this sort. 

If the eyBtem here tanght be tme, then it will follow, 
not, be it observed, that oar religion ie necessarily wrong, 
or our essential faith erroneous, but that the philosophical 
grounds, on which we are accustomed to defend our faith, 
are unsafe, and that their natural tendency is to error. If 
the spirit of the Gospel still exert its influence ; if a truly 
spiritual religion be ra.aintained, it is in opposition to our 
philosophy, and not at all by its aid. I know it will be 
said, that the practical results of our peculiar forms of 
doctrine are at variance with these remarks. But this I 
am not prepared to admit. True, religion and religious 
institutions have flonrished ; the Gospel, in many parts of 
our country, has been afEectionately and faithfully preached 
by great and good men ; the word and the Spirit of God 
have been communicated to us in rich abundance ; and I 
rejoice with heartfelt joy and thank striving, in the belief, 
that thereby multitudeg have been regenerated to a new 
and spiritual life. But so were equal or greater effects 
produced under the preaching of Baxter, and Howe, and 
other good and faithful men of the same age, with none of 
the peculiarities of our theological avHtems. Neither 
reason nor experience indeed furnish any ground for 
believing that the living and life-giving power of the 
Divine Word has ever derived any portion of its efficacy, 
in the conversion of the heart to God, from the forms o£ 
metaphysical theology, with which the human understand- 
ing has invested it. It requires, moreover, but little 
knowledge of the history of philosophy, and of the writings 
of the 16th and ITth centuries to know, that the opinions 
of the Reformers, and of all the great divines of that period, 
[en subjects of this sort, were fur different from those of 
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Mr. Locke and his followers, and were in fact essentially 
the same with those taught in this Work. This lasb 
remark applies not only to the viewa entertained by the 
eminent philosophers and divines of that period on the 
particnlar snbject above discussed, bat to the diatinctionB 
made, and the language employed, by them with reference 
to other points of no less importance in the constitntion of, 

It must have been observed by the reader of the fore- 
going pages, that I have used several words, especially 
under^anding and reason, in a sense sometrhat diverse from. 
their present acceptation ; and the occasion of this I sup- 
pose would be partly understood from my having already 
directed the attention of the reader to the distinctioa 
exhibited between these words in the Work, and from the 
remarks made on the ambiguity of the word " reason " in 
Its common use. I now proceed to remark, that the am- 
biguity spoken of, and the consequent perplexity in regard 
to the use and authority of reason, have arisen from the 
habit of using, since the time of Locke, the terms under- 
standing and reason indiscriminately, and thus confounding 
a distinction clearly marked in the philosophy and in the 
language of the older writers. Alas ! had the terms only 
been confounded, or had we suffered only an inconvenient 
ambiguity of language, there would be comparatively little 
canse for earnestness upon the subject ; or had our viewa 
of the things signified by these terms been only partially 
confused, and had we still retained correct notions of our 
prerogative, as rational and spiritual beings, the conse- 
quences might have been less deplorable. But the mis- 
fortune is, that the powers of nndersfcinding and reason 
have not merely been blended and confounded in the view 
of our philosophy, the higher and far more characteristic, 
as an essential constituent of our proper humanity, has been 
as it were obscured and hidden from onr otservation in tlio 
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inferior power, which belonga to na in common with the 
brutes which perish. According to the old, the more 
fipiritanl, and gennine philosophy, the dietinguishing; attri- 
hntes of onr hnmnnity — tliat iiruige of God in which man 
alone was created of all the dwellers npon earth, and in 
virtne of which he waa placed at the head of this lower 
world, was said to be found in the reason and freR-wiU. 
But understanding these in their strict and proper sense, 
and according' to the true ideas of thena, as contemplated 
by the older metaphysicians, we have literally, if the system 
of Locke and the popnlar philosophy of the day be true, 
neither the one nor the other of these — neither reason nor 
free-will. What they esteemed the image of Qod in the 
d considered as distinguiFhing ns specifically, and 
ao Tastly too, above each and all of the irrational animals, 
fomtd, according to this syst^ra, to have in fact no real 
itenoe. The reality neither of the free-will, nor of any 
rf those laws or ideas, which spring from, or rather con. 
Btitnte reason, can be authenticated by the sort of proof 
which is demanded, and we most therefore relinquish our 
prerogative, and take our place with hecoming huiiiilitv 
among our more unpretending companions. In the ascend- 
ing series of powers, enumerated by Milton, with so much 
philosophical truth, as well as beauty of language, in the 
fifth book of Paradise Lost, he mentions 
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Bat the highest power here, that which is the being of the 
soqI, considered as any thing differing in kind from the 
understanding, has no place in our popular metaphysics. 
Thus we have only the widerdawlinrj, " the faculty judging 
according to sense," a faculty of abstracting and genera- 
lizing, of contrivance and forecast, as the highest of our 
tellectual powers; and this, we are expressly taught, 
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belongs to us in common with bmtea. Nay, these views 
ot oar essential being, consequences and all, ai-e adopted by 
men, wbom one woald suppose religion, if not philoBophy, 
aliould bave taught their nttei" ioadequateness to the true 
and essential constituents of our humanity. Dr. Paley 
tells us in his Natural Theology, that only " costritanck," 
a power obviously and confessedly belonging to brut«s, is 
necessary to constitute perBonaliti/. His whole syateni both 
of theology and morals neither teaches, nor implies, the 
existence of any specific difference either between the 
understanding and reason, or between nature and the will. 
It does not imply theesistenceof anypower in man, which 
does not obvionsly belong, in a greater or less degree, to 
irrational animals. Dr. Fleming, another reverend prelate 
in the English Chnrch, in his " Philosophy of Zoology," 
maintains in express terms that we hare no faculties 
difEering in kind from those which belong to brutes. How 
many other learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the 
same opinions, I know not ; though these aro obviously not 
the peculiar views of the individuals, but conclusions 
resulting from the essential principles of their system. If, 
then, there is no better system, if this be the genuine philo- 
sophy, and founded in the nature of things, there is no help 
for us, and we must beheve it — if we can. But most 
certainly it will follow, that we ought, as fast as the pre- 
judices of education will permit, to rid ourselves of certain 
notions of prerogative, and certain feelings of our own 
superiority, which somehow have been strangely prevalent 
among our race. For though we have indeed, according to 
this system, a little viore understanding than other animals 
— can abstract and generalize and forecast events, and the 
consequences of our actions, sud compare motives more 
skilfully than they : though we have thus ■mwe knowledge 
and can circumvent them ; though we have inore power 
and can subdue them ; yet, as to any distinctive and iiecuUar 
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charact-eristic — ae to any inherent and essential worth, we 
are after all but little better — though we may be better 
off — than our dogs and horses. There ia no essenti^t 
difference, and we may rationally doubt — at least we might- 
do 80, if by the supposition we were rational beings — 
whether our fellow animala of the kennel and the stall are- 
not unjustly deprived of certain personal rifflUs, and whether 
a dog charged with trespass may not rationally claim to bo 
tried by a jury of his peers. Now however trifling and 
ridiculous this may appear, I would ask in truth and sober- 
ness, if it be not a fair and legitimate inference from the- 
premises, and whether the aimirdity of the one does not 
demonetrate the utter falsity of the other. And where, I 
woald beg to know, shall we look, according to the popnlai- 
1 of philosophy, for that imoge of God in which we 

e created ? Is it a thing of degrees ? And ia it simply 
we have something more of the same faculties 

fcioh belong to brutes, that we become the objects of 
B special and fatherly care, the distingHiehed objects of 

t Providence, and the sole objects of his Grace ? — Doth 

i take care for aeen ? But why not ? 

I assure my readers, that I have no desire to treat with 
disrespect and contumely the opinions of great or good 
men ; bnt the distinction in question, and the assertion and 
exhibition of the higher prerogatives of reason, as an essen- 
tial constituent of onr being, are so vitally important, in 
my apprehension, to the formation and support of any 
rational system of philosophy, and — no less than the dis- 
tinction before treated of— ao pregnant of consequences to' 
the interests of truth, in morals, and religion, and indeed of 
all truth, that mere opinion and the authority of names may 
well be disregarded. The discussion, moreover, relates tO' 
facts, and to such facts, too, as are not to be learned from 
the instruction, or received on the authority, of any man. 
>.!Phey must be ascertained by every man for himself, by 
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reflection apoo the proceeses and laws of his own inward 
being, or they are not learned at all to any valuable purpose. 
We ilo indeed find in ourselves then, as no one will deny, 
certain powers of intelligence, which we have abandant 
renson to believe the brutes posBcsa in common with us in a 
greater or less degree. The functions of the understanding, 
as treated of in the popular systems of metftphyaica, its 
faculties of attention, of abstraction, of generalization, the 
power of forethought and contiivauee, of adapting means 
to ends, and the law of association, may be, so far as we can 
judge, severally represented more or less adequately in the 
instinctive intelligence of the higher orders of brutes. Bat^ 
not to anticipate too far a topic treated of in the Work, do 
these, or any and all the faculties which we discover in 
irrational animals, satisfactorily account to a reflecting 
mind for all the pheiuyniBna which are presented to our 
observation in our own consciousness ? Would any sup- 
posabie addition to the degree merely of those powers 
which we ascribe to brutes, render them rniional beings, and 
I'emove the sacred distinction, which law and reason have 
aanctioned, between things and persons ? Will any such 
addition account for our having — what the brute is not 
supposed to bave — the pure ideas of the geometrician, the 
power of ideal construction, the intuition of geometrical or 
other necessary and universal truths ? Would it give rise, 
in irrational animals, to a law of moral rectitude and to 
conscience — to the feelings of moral Tespangibiliti/ and 
renun-ge ? Would it awaken them to a reflective self-con- 
ecioQsnesB, and lead them to form and contemplate the 
ideas of the soul, of free-will, of immortality, and of God. 
It seems to me, that we have only to reflect for a serious 
hour upon what we mean by these, and then to compare 
them with our notion of what belongs to a brnte, its 
inherent powers and their correlative objects, to feel that 
they are utterly incompatible — that in the possession of 
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we enjoy a prerogative which we cannot disclaim 
without ft violation o£ reaaon, and a roluntary abaaement of 
ourselves — and that we must therefore be pOBsessed of 
eotae peculiar powers — of Home Bonrceof ideaa dUtiiiat from 
the understanding, differing m kind from any and all of 
those which belong to us in common with inferior and 
irrational animals. 

But what these powers are, or what is the precise rature 
of the distinction between the nnderatanding and reason, 
it ia not my province, nor have I undertaken, to show. My 
object is merely to illustrate its necessity, and the palpable 
obscurity, vagueness, and deficiency, in this respect, of the 
mode of philosophizing, which is held in so high honoar 
among us. The distinction itself will be found illustrated 
with some of its important beajinga in the Work, and in 
the notes attached to it ; and cannot be too carefully studied 
connection with that between nature and the will — by 
the student who wonld acqaire distinct and intelligible 
of what constitutes the truly spiritual in our being, 
find rational grounds for the possibility of a truly 
^nritual religion. Indeed, could I succeed in fixing the 
attention of the reader upon this distinction, in such a way 
as to secure his candid and reflecting perusal of the Work, 
I should consider any personal effort or sacrifice abundantly 
recompensed. Nor am I alone in this view of ita impor- 
tance. A literary friend, whose opinion on this subject 
wonld be valued by all who knew the soundness of his 
scholai'ship, says in a letter just now received, — " if yon 
can once get the attention of thinking men fixed on his 
distinction between the reason and the understanding, you 
will have done enough to reward the labour of a life. As 
prominent a place aa it holds in the writings of Coleridge, 
he seems to me far enough from making too much of it." 
Ko person of serious and philosophical mind, I am con- 
iflect upon the subject, enough to understand 
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3 aspects, withont arriving at the Bame viewa 
of the importance of the distinction, whatever may be hio 
conviction with regard to ite tmth. 

But, indeed, the only grounds which I find, to apprehend 
that the reality of the distinction and the importance of the 
consequence resulting from it, vrill be much longer denieij 
and rejected among ua, is in the overweening asanranco 
which prevails with regard to the adequateness and per- 
fection of the system of philosophy which is already 
received. It is taken for granted, as a fact undisputed and 
indisputable, that this is the most enlightened age of ths 
world, not only with regard to the more general diffnaioo 
of certain points of practical knowledge ; in which, pro* 
bahly, it may he so, but in all respects ; that our whole 
system of the philosophy of mind as derived from LorJ 
Bacon, especially, is the only one, which has any claims to 
common sense ; and that all distinctions not recognized in 
that are consequently unworthy of our regard. What 
those Reformers, to whose transcendant powers of mind, 
and to whose characters as truly spiritual divines, we are 
accustomed to look with feelings of so m.ach general regard, 
might find to say in favour of their philosophy, few take 
the pains to inquire. Neither they nor the great philo- 
sophers with whom they held communion on Bubjects of 
this sort can appear among us to speak in their own 
defence : and even the huge folios and quartos, in which, 
though dead, they jet speak^ — and ought to be heard— have 
seldom strayed to this side of the Atlantic. All our in- 
formation respecting their philosophical opinions, and the 
grounds on which they defended them, has been received 
from writers, who were confessedly advocating a system of 
recent growth, at open war with every thing more ancient, 
and who, in the great abundance of their self-complacency, 
have represented their own discoveries as containing the 
Bum and substance of all philosophy, and the accumulated 
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lores of ancieat wisdom aa onworthj tbe attention of 
Ithis enlightened age." Be it so— vet the fooUahaega 
of antiqaity, if it bo of God, may prove wiser than me)i.. It 
may be found that the philosophy of the Keformers and 
their religion are essentially connected, and most stand or 
fall together. It may at length bs discovered that a system 
of religion essentially spiritual, and a system of philosophy 
which excludes the very idea of all spiritual power and 
agency, in their only diatinctivB and proper character, 
cannot he oonsistentlj associated together. 

It ia oac peculiar misfortane in this country that, while 
the philosophy of Locke and the Scottish writers has been 
received in full faith, as the only rational system, and its 
leading principles especially passed oS as unquestionable, 
the strong attachment to religion, and the fondness for 

iulation, by both of which we are strongly characterized, 
to combine and associate these principles, ench 
•B they are, with our religious interests and opinions, so 
variously and so intimately, that by most persons they are 
considered as necessary parts of the same system ; and 
from being so long contemplated together, the rejection of 
impossible without doing violence to the other. 
Tet how much evidence might not an impartial observer 
examining the theological discussions which have 
prevailed, the speculative systems which have heen formed 
and arrayed against each other, for the last seventy years, 
to convince him that there must be some discordance in 
the elements, some principle of secret hut irreconcilable 
hostility between a philosophy and a religion, which, under 
evety ingenious variety of form and shaping, still stand 
aloof from each other and refuse to cohere. For ia it not 
a fact, that in regard to every speculative system which has 
been formed on these philosophical principles, — to every 
new shaping of theory which has been devised and has 
gained adherents among us, — is it not a fact, I ask, that, to 
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nil, except those adherentB, the system — the philosophical 
theorif — has eeemed dangerons in ita tendency, and at war 
■with orthodox views of reli^on — perhaps even with the 
attributea of God ? Naj, to bring the matter still neai'er 
and more plainly to view, I ask, whether at this moment 
the organs and particular friends of our leniJing theologicnl 
seminaries in Xew England, hoth devotedly attached to an 
orthodox and Bpiritnal system o£ religion, and expressing 
rautnal confidence as to the essentials of their mutnal faith, 
do not each consider the other as holding a philosophical 
theory snbversive of orthodoxy ? If I am not misinformed, 
thiB is the simple fact. 

Now, if these things bo so, I would ask again with all 
earnestness, and out of regard to the interests of truth 
alone, whether seriona and rcBecting men may not bo 
permitted, without the charge of heresy in Religion, to 
stand in doubt of this PhiTiOSOPHT altogether; whether 
these facta which will not be disputed, do not furnish just 
grounds for suspicion, that the principles of our philosophy 
may be ei'roneous, or at least induce ua to look with 
candour and impartiality at the claims of another and a 
different system ? 

What are the claims of the system, to which the at- 
tention of the public is invited in this Work, can be 
understood fully, only by a careful and reflecting examina- 
tion of ita principles in connection with the conscious wants 
of our own inward being — the requirements of our own 
reason and consciences. Ita purpose and tendency, I have 
endeavoured in some measure to exhibit ; and if the 
inflaence of authority, which the prevailing system furnishes 
against it, can and must he counteracted by anything of a 
like kind — (and whatever professions we may make, the 
inflnence of authority produces at least a pwdisposing efiect 
upon onr mindB)^the remarks which I have made, will 
show, that the pi'inciples here taught are not wholly un- 
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authorized by men, whom we liave been taught to reverence 
among the great and good. I cannot but add, as a matter 
of Bimple justice to the question, that however onr prevail- 
ing system of philosophizing may have appealed to the 
authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a candid examination 
of his writings, especially the first part of his Nomim 
Organum, to he convinced that such an Hppea! ia withont 
grounds ; and that in fact the fundamental principles of 
his philosophy are the same with those taught in this 
work. The great distinction especially, between theunder- 
standing and the reason, is clearly and fully recognized ; 
and aa a philosopher he would be far more properly 
h*6B0ciated with Plato, or even Aristotle, than with the 
Imodem philosophers, who have miscalled their systems by 
In onr own times, moreover, there ia abundant 
Lasidence, whatever may be thought of the principles of this 
I Work here, that the same general views of philosophy are 
ing their ascendancy elsewhere. In Great Britain 
ivre not few, who begin to believe that the deep- 
kned and sublime eloquence of Coleridy^e on these great 
febjects may have something to claim their attention 
aides a few pecnliaritica of language. In Paris, the 
ictrines of a rational and spiritual system of philosophy 
e taught to listening and admiring thousands by one of 
Mie most learned and eloquent philosophers of the age ; 
and in Germany, if I mistake not, the same general views 
are adopted by tbe serious friends of religious truth among 
her great and learned men. 

Such — as I have no doubt — must he the case, wherever 
thinking men can be brought distinctly und impartially to 
examine their claims ; and indeed to those who shall study 
find comprehend the general history of philosophy, it must 
always be matter of special wonder, that in a Christian 
community, anxiously striving to eiplain and defend the 
L doctrines of Christianity in their spiritual sense, there 
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Gbould have been a long-continned and tenaciotiB adliereiice 
to philosophical principles, so aabveraive of their faith in 
everything distinctively Bpiritna! ; while those of an 
opposite tendency, and claiming a near relationship and 
correspondence with the tmly spiritual in the Christian 
Bjatem, and the mysteries of its sublime faith, were looked 
npon with suspicion and jealousy, as unintelligible or 
dangerous metaphysics. 

And here I must be allowed to odd a few remarks with 
regard to the popular objections ogainst the systeai of 
philosophy, the claims of which I am urging, especially 
against the writings of the Author, under whose name it 
appears in the present Work. These are various and 
often contradictory, but usually have reference either to 
hia peculiarities of language, or to the depth — whether 
apparent or real, — and the unintelligibleness, of hia 
thoughts. 

To the first of these it seems to me a suflcient answer, 
for a mind that would deal honestly and frankly by itself, 
to Huggest that in the very nature of things it is impossible 
for a writer to express by a single word any truth, or to 
mark any distinction, not recognized in the language of 
his day, unless he adopts a word entirely new, or gives to 
one already in use a new and more peculiar sense. Now 
in communicating truths, which the writer deems of great 
and fundamental importance, shall he thus appropriate & 
single word old or new, or trust to the vagueness of 
perpetual circumlocution ? Admitting for example, the 
existence of the important distinction, for which this writer 
contends, between the understanding and reason, and that 
this distinction when recognized at all, is confounded in 
the common use of language by employing the words 
indiscriminately, shall he still use these words indiscrimi- 
nately, and either invent a new word, or mark the dis- 
tinction by descriptive circumlocutions, or shall ho assign 
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a more distinctive and precise meaning to the words alrendj 

nsed P It aeeme to me ofavionsly more in accordance with 

the laws and genins of langnage to take the conrso which 

he has adopted. Bat ia this cane and in manj* othert", 

"where his Janguoge seema pecnliar, it cannot be denied 

_ tiiat the words had already been employed in. the same 

md the same distinctions recognized, by the older and 

■ Snany of the moat diatingnished wi'iters in the language. 

With regard to the more important objection, that the 

Mights of Coleridge are unintelligible, if it be intended to 

'"fittiply, that his language is not in itself expreaaive of an 

intelligible meaning, or that he affects the appearance of 

depth and myst«ry, while his thonghts are common-place, 

it is an objection, which no one who haa read his Works 

attentively, and acquired a feeling of interest for them, will 

I treat their Anthor with so much disrespect as to answer at 

I til. Every such reader l-nows that he nsea words nniform]y 

rith astonishing precision, and that language becomes, in 

e of it — in a degree, of which few writers can givens 

^conception — a living power, " consnbstantial " with the 

r of thought, that gave birth to it, and awakening and 

tling into action a corresponding energy in onr own 

There is little encouragement, moreover, to answer 

*tee objections of any man, who will permit himself to be 

incurably prejudiced against an Anthor by a few pecn- 

liaiities of language, or an apparent difficulty of being 

understood, and without inquiring into the cause of that 

difficulty, where at the same time he cannot but see and 

acknowledge the presence of great intellectual and moral 

power. 

But if it be intended by the objection to say simply, that 
the thoughts oE the Author are often difficult to be appre- 
hended — that he makes lai^e demands not only upon the 
attention, but upon the reflecting and thinking powers, of 
his readers, the fact is not, ajid need not be, denied ; and 



it will only remain to be decided, whether the instruction 
offered, as the reward, will repay ns for the expenditure of 
thought required, or can be obtnined for lesa. I know it 
is eastomary in this conntry, as well as in Great Britain — 
and that too among men from whom different language 
might be expected — to afEect either contempt or modesty, 
in regard to all that is more than common-place in phi- 
losophy, and especially " Coleridge's Metaphysics," as " too 
deep for them." Mow it nlay not be every man's duty, or 
in every man's power, to devote to such studies the time 
and thought necessary to understand the deep things of 
philosophy. But for one who professes to be a scholar, 
and to cherish a manly love of truth for the truth's sake, to 
object to a system of metaphysics because it is " too deep 
for him," must be either a disingenuous insinuation, that 
its depths are cot worth exploring — which is more than the 
objector knows— or a confession, that — with all his pro- 
fessed love of truth and knowledge — he prefers to "sleep 
after dinner," The misfortune is, that men have been 
cheated into a belief, that all phOosophy and metaphysics 
worth knowing are contained in a few volumes, which can 
be understood with little expense of thought; and that 
they may very well spare themselves the vexation of trying^ 
to comprehend the depths of " Coleridge's Metaphysics." 
According to the popular notions of the day, it is a very 
easy matter to understand the philosophy of mind. A new 
work on philosophy is as easy to read as the last new novel ; 
and superficial, would-be scholars, who have a very sensible 
horror at the thought of studying Algebra, or the doctrine 
of finxions, can yet go through a course of moral sciences, 
and know all about the philosophy of the mind. 

How why will not men of sense, and men who have any 
jnst pretensions to scholarship, see that there must of 
necessity be gross sophistry somewhere in any system of 
metaphysics, which pretends to give us an adequate and 
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^■'ioientific self -knowledge — to reader comprehensible to us- 
H the myaterions laws of our own inward being', with less. 
manly and persevering eSort of tbought on our part, thai> 
is confessedly reqaired to comprelienii tbe simplest of those 
sciences, all of which are bnt some of the phiBnomewi froni 
which the laws in question are to be inferred ? — Why will 
they not see and acknowledge — ^what one would suppose a 
moment's reflection wonld teach them — that to attain truu 
eelf-knowledge by reflection upon the objects of onr inward 
consciousness — not merely to nnderstand the motives of 
our conduct as conscientions Christians, bnt to know our- 
vMlvea scientifically as philosophers — must, of neceRsity, bo- 
e most deep and difficult of all onr attainments in know- 
I tmst that what I have already said will be 
infficient to expose the absnrdity of objections against 
aetaphysics in general, and do something towards showing,, 
are in actual and nrgejit need of a system some- 
Schat deeper than those, the contradictions of which have 
"not without reason made the name of philosophy a terror 
o the friends of trnth and of religion. " False metaphysics 
n be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone : 
and if the reasoning be clear, solid, and pertinent, tiie truth 
deduced can never be the less valuable on account of the 
depth from which it m.ay have been drawn." It is a fact, 
too, of great importance to bo kept in mind, in relation to 
this subject, that in the study of ourselves — in attaining a 
knowledge of our own being;,— there are truths of vast 
concernment, and lying at a great depth, which yet no man 
can draw for another. However the depth may have been 
fathomed, and the same truth brought up by others, for a 
light and a joy to their own minds, it must still remain, 
and be sought for by us, each for himself, at the bottom of 
the well. 

The system of philosophy here taught does not profess to 
P%nake men philosophers, or— which ought to mean the sama 
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thing — to guide them t-o theinowledge of themselves, with- 
out the labour hoth of attention and of severe thinking. 
If it did so, it would have, like the more popular worka of 
pMoBOpby, far less affinity than it now- hiis, with the mys- 
teries of religion, and thoae profound tmths ooncerning our 
Bpiritnal being and destiny, which are revealed in the tkinga 
hard to he understood of St. Paul and of the hefoved dieciple. 
For I cannot but remind my readers ngaio, that the Author 
does not undertake to t«ach ua the philosophy of the human 
mind, with the exclusion of the truths and influeucee of 
religion. He would not undertake to philosophize respect- 
ing the being and character of man, and at the same time 
eiclnde from his view the very principle which constitutes 
his proper humanity : he would not, in teaching the doctrine 
of the solar system, omit to mention the sun, and the law 
of gravitfttion. He professes to investigate and unfold the 
being of man as vuiti, in his higher, his peculiar, and dis- 
tinguishing attribntes. These it ia, which are hard to bs 
understood, and to apprehend which requires the exercise 
of deep reflection and exhausting thought. Nor in aiming 
at this obiect would he consider it very philosophical to 
reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers on the 
Bnbject of religion, or even of the volume of Revelation 
itself. He would consider St. Acgnstine as none the less a 
philosopher, because he became a Christian. The Apostles 
John and Paul were, in the view of this system of philoso- 
phy, the moat rational of all writers, and the New Testament 
the most philosophical of all books. They a 
they unfold more fully, than any other, the true a 
principles of our being ; because they give us 
deeper insight into those coustituent laws of o 
which as men, and therefore a.a philosophers, 
concerned to know. Not only to those, who seek the 
practical self-knowledge of the humble, spirit tially- minded 
Christian, but to those also, who are impelled by the 



a clearer and 
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'** heaven descemled ■yviSt atavT^v " to study themselves a» 
phUosophers, and to make self-knowled^ a Bcience, the 
tmths of Scripture are a light and a revelation. The more 
earnestly we reflect npon these and refer them, whether as 
ChriBtians or as philosophers, to the movementa of our 
inward being — to the Inwa ivhich revenl themselves in our 
own consciousness, the more fnlly shall we understand, not 
only the language o£ Scripture, but all that most demands 
and excites the curiosity of the genuine philosopher in the 
'myaterioas character of man. It is hy this guiding light, 
'that we can best search into and apprehend the constitution, 
of that "marvellona microcosm," which, the more it haa 
heen known, hns awakened more deeply the wonder and 
admiration of the tme philosopher in every age. 

Nor would the Author of this Work, or those who have 
imbibed the spirit of his system., join with the philosophers 
of the day in throwing aside and treating with a contempt, 
ae ignorant as it is arrogant, the treasures of ancient wisdom. 
He, says the son of Sirach, that giveth his mind to tlie lam of 
the Most High, and is ocayiied in the Tneditation thereof, will 
teek out the wisdom, of all the ancient. In the estimation of 
ihe tme philosopher, the case should not be greatly altered 

the present day ; and now that two thousand years have 
added such rich and manifold abundance to those ancient 
"aajinga of the wise," he will still approach them with 
reverence, and receive their instruction with gladness of 
heart. In seeking to explore and unfold these deeper and 
more solemn mysteries of our being, which inspire us with 
awe, while they baffle our comprehension, he will especially 
beware of trusting to his own understanding, or of con- 
tradicting, in compliance with the self -flattering inventions 
of a single age, the universal faith and consciousness of the 
human race. On such subjects, though ho would call no 
man master, yet neither would he willingly forego the aids 
to be derived, in the search after truth, from those great 
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I of hnman wiedora — those giants in intellectnal 
power who from generation to generation were admired 
and venerated by the great and good. Mncfa less could he 
think it becoming, or consiBtent with his du^ to hazard 
the pablicatiou of his own thoughts on Bnbjecta of the 
deepest concernment, and on which minds of greatest depth 
and power had been occupied in former ages, while con.- 
fessediy ignorant alike of their doctrines and of the argu- 
ments by which they are anatained. 

It is in this spirit, that the Author of ihe work here 
offered to the public has prepared himself to deserve the 
candid and even confiding attention of his readers, witii 
reference to the great anhject of which he treats. 

And although the claims of the Work upon our attention, 
as of every other work, must depend more upon its inherent 
and essential character, than upon the worth and authority 
of its Author, it may yet be of service to the reader to 
know, that he is no hasty or unfurnished adventurer in the 
department of authorship to which the Work belonga. 
The discriminating reader of this Work cannot fail to dis- 
cover his profound knowledge of the philosophy of language, 
the principles of its construction, and the laws of its inter- 
pretation. In others of his works, perhaps more fully than 
in this, there Ja evidence of an unrivalled masteiy over all 
that pertains both to logic and philology. It has been 
already intimated, that he is no contemner of the great 
writers of antiquity and of their wise sentences ; and pro- 
bably few English scholars, even in those days when there 
were giants of learning in Great Britain, had minds more 
richly furnished with the treasures of ancient lore. But 
especially will the reader of this Work observe with ad- 
miration the profoundness of his philosophical attainments, 
and his thorough and intimate knowledge, not only of the 
works and systems of Plato and Aristotle, and of the cele- 
brated philosophers of modern times, but of those too much 
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Mglected writing of the Greek and Roman Fatliers, and 
of the great leaders of the Reformation, which more par- 
tionlarly qualified him for discussing the subjects of the 
present Work. If these qaalifications, and — ^with all these, 
and aboTe all^a disposition professed and made evident 
serionslj to value them, chiefly as they enable him more 
fully and clearly to apprehend and illustrate the truths of 
the ChnBtian system, — if these, I say, can give an Author 
a claim to serious and thoughtful attention, then may the 
Work here offered urge its claim upon the reader. My own 
regard for the canse of truth, for the interests of philosophy, 

I of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope that they may 

ntot be urged in vain. 

f Of his genera! claims to onr regard, whether from exalted 
personal and moral worth, or from the magnificence of his 
intellectual powers, and the vast extent and variety of his 
accamulated stores of knowledge, I shall not venture to 
speak. If it be true indeed that a really great mind can 
be worthily commended only by those who adequately both 
appreciate and comprehend its greatness, there are few who 
should undertake to estimate, and set forth in appropriate 
terms, the intellectual power and moral worth of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Neither he, nor the public, would be 
benefited by such commendations as I could bestow. The 
few among ua who have read his works with the attention 
which they deserve, are at no loss what rank to assign him 
among tlie writers of the present age ; to those who have 
not, any language which I might nse would appear hyper- 
bolical and extravagant. The character and influence of 
hie principles as a philosopher, a moralist, and a Christian, 
and of the writings by which he is enforcing them, do not 
ultimately depend upon the estimation in which they may 
now be held ; and to posterity he may safely entrust those 
^'productive ideas" and "living words" — those 

truths that wake, 

To perish neter, 
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APHORISM IV. 

LkIGHTOK and COLEEIDQE. 

It IB the advice of the wise man, ' Dwell at home,' dr, 
with yoar§elf ; and though there are very few that do thb, 

yet it ie BurpriEiiig that the greatest p»rt of mankind cannot 
be prevailed upon, at leaet to visit themselves aometiincs', 
but, according to the saying of the wise Solomon, The ejw 
of the fool are in the ends of the earth. 

A reflecting mind, says an ancient writer, is the apring 
and source of every good thing. {^'Omnis boni principium 
iuteiledtis cogitabundus.') It is at once the disgrace and 
the misery of men, that they live without fore-thooghi 
Suppose yourself fronting a mirror. Now what the object! 
behind you are to their images at the same apparent dis- 
tance before you, such is Reflection to Fore-thonght. 
a man without Fore-thought scarcely deserves the name ol 
a man, so Fore-thought without Reflection ia but & mela- 
phorical phrase for the instinct of a beast. 



APHORISM V. 

As a frnit-tree is more valuable thnn any one of its fruit* 
singly, or even than all its fruits of a single season, so 
noblest object of reflection is the mind itself, by which 
reflect: 

And aa the blossoms, the green, and the ripe, fmit, of an 
orange-tree are more beautiful to behold when on the trw 
and seen as one with it, than the same growth detached 
and seen Bucceseirely, after their importation into another 
country and different clime ; so is it -with the manifold 
objects of reflection, when they are considered principally 
in reference to the reflective power, and as part and parcel 
of the same. Ko object, of whatever value our passioi 
may represent it, hut hecomea foreign to us, as soon as it 
altogether unconnected with our intellectual, moral, ai 
Bpiritual life. To be ours, it must be referred to the mil 
either as motive, or consequence, or symptom. 
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APHOEISM YL 



Leightos. 

Be wlio teaches men the principles and precepts of 
Titaal wisdom, before their minda are called off from 
foreign objects, and tiu-ned inward upon themselves, might 
as well write his instructions, aa the Sibyl wrote her pro- 
phecies, on the loose leaves of trees, and commit thein to 
^k^ mercy of the inconstant winds. 



APHORISM VII. 



In order to learn » 
what we have leamt, \ 
thinks who rejleots.' 



a order to profit by 
e. reflect. He only 



M APHORISM VIII. 

^V Lkiohtos and Colebidob. 

It is a matter of great difficulty, and requires no ordi- 
nary skill and address, to fix the attention of men on the 
world within them, to induce them to study the processes 
and superintend the works which they (ire themselves 
carrying on in their own minds ; in short, to awaken in 
them both the faculty of thought' and the inchnation to 

' The indiaposilion, nay, the angry aversion to Ihini, even in peraong 
who are most willing to attend, and on the aubjeols to which ihey &re 
giving atudioua aitcnlioa — us PoUtical Econnm;, Biblical Tbaologj, 
UUssicBl Antiquities, &ad the like,— iB the phenomeuou that forcea itaelt 
on mj notice afresh, every time I enter into the society of persona in 
the higher ranks. To assign a ftxling and a determination of will, as 
a. satial'avtory reason for embracing or r^euting this iir that opinion 
or belief, is of iirdinary iKcurrence, and anre to obtain the sympathj' 
nnd the anflrHges of the company. And yet Co me, thia aeema little leas 
irrational than to apply the noae to a picture, and to decide on its 
genuineness by the sense of smell. 

* Di^nKtion betv>eea Tiovght and Mtentiott — By thoctoht is here 

meant the 'voluntary reproduction in our own minds of those states of 

ronsciouanesB, or (Co use a phrase more familiar to the religions reader) 

_ of those inwu^ experiences, to which, aa to his beat and moat anthenCic 

' unenls, the teacher of moral or religions truth refers US. In atTeh- 

», we keep the mind passive: in THOL'om we rouse it into activiCy. 




BiBrciHB It. For alas ! the largest part of mankind t 
novrliere greater strangers tlian at bome. 



■ APHORISM IX. 

Life is the one nniyersal sonl, wHck, by rirtne of the 
enlivening Breath, and the informing Word, al) organized 
bodies have in common, each after its kind. This, there- 
fore, all animals posaess, and mim aa an animal. Bnt, in 
addition to this, God transfused into man a higher gift, 
and Bpecially imbreathed : — even a living (that is, self- 
Bnbsisting) soul, a, Bonl having its life in itaelf. "And 
man became a living soul," He did not merely jjossess it, 
he became it. It waa his proper being, hia tmeat teif, the 
man in the man. None then, not one of human kind, so 
poor and destitute, but there is provided for him, even in 
his present statfi, a house not built with hands. Aye, and 
spite of the philosophy (falsely so called) which mistakes 
the causes, the conditions, and the occasiona of our bo- 
soming Cfmseious of certain trutha and realities for the 
truths and realities themselves — a house gloriously fur- 
nished. Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is the hght 
of this house, the light which is the eye of this sonl. This 
seeing light, this enlightening eye, is Reflection.^ It is more, 
indeed, than is ordinarily meant by that word ; but it is 
what a Christian ought to mean by it, and to know too, 
whence it first came, and still continuea to come — of what 
light even this light is 6m( a reflection. This, too, is 
THonaHT ; and all thought is bat nnthinking that does not 
flow out of this, or tend towards it. 

In the fonuer, we submit to au impressicin — we keep the mind stesdy in 
order to receive the al&mp. lii the latter, we seek to imitate the srtitA, 
while we ourselves make a copy or dnplioale of bi» wiirk. We may 
Ic&rn arilhrneLlc, or the elements of geometry, by mntinued attention 
alone j but nl/'- knowledge, or an insight into the laws and oonslitutions 
of the hmnan mind, and the groundi of religion and tme morality, in 
oddition to the elTurt of : " " 



" of St. John, I. En. t. 20, inaccurately rendered 
" nndenitanding'' in our Iruialation. To exhibit the liill forre of tb« 
Greek word, we must lay, a potoer of disceritnunt by Beaton. 
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APHORISM X. 

Self-anperin ten dance ! that anything; ehoiild overlook 
' itself ! Is not this a. panidos, and. hard to understand ? It 
IB, indeed, diffienlt, and to the imbruted senanaliat a direct 
contradiction : and yet most trnly does the poet eiclaim, 



self he can 



.u! 



ArHOaiSM XL 

I An tour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
"f the conflict ■with., and conqneat over, a single passion or 
Canbtle bosom sin," will teach ua more of thought, will 
e effectually awaken tbsfaeuUij, and form the habit, of 
iflection, than a year's stady in the schools without them. 



APHORISM XII. 

i world, the opinions of which are drawn from out- 
side shows, many things may he paradoirical, (that is, con- 
trary to the common notion) and nevertheless true : nay, 
ieciiiwe they are true. How should it be otherwise, as long 
as the imagination of the Worldling is wholly occupied by 
surfaces, while the Christian's thoughts are fixed on the 
substance, that which is and abides, and which, because it 
is the substance,^ the outward senses cannot recognize. 
Tertullian had good reason for his assertion, that the 
simplest Christian (if indeed a Christian) knows more than 
the moat accomplished irreligious philosopher. 

' Qaod atai la/ifiia, that which stands benealh, and (at it wore) sup- 
ports, the appearance. In a language like ours, where so many wurds 
mxe derivixl I'rotn other hiiiguogFB, there are few modes of instructjon 
more useful or more Binusing than that of areustoming young ponplp to 
seek for the etymoliigy, or primary meaning, of the wonls Ihey usfl. - 
"I'hero are uases, in which more knowledge of moru value may be con- 
»eyeii by the history of a uiiird, than by the history of a campaign. 
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COMHEKT. 

Let it not, however, lie forgotten, tiftt the powers of the 
nnderGtanditig and the intellectnal graces are precious gifts 
of God; and that every Christian, according to the oppor- 
tunities vonchsafed to him, ia bound to cultivate the one 
and to acquire the other. Indeed, he ia Bcarcely a Christiaa. 
who wilfully neglects so to do. What says the apostle ? 
Add to your faith inowledge, and to knowledge m.anhf 
energy : for this is the proper rendering of upiTrjv, and not 
virtue, at least in the pi-esent and ordinary acceptation of 
the word.' 



APHORISM XIII. 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Diyiue Word 
(by whom liyht, as well as immortality, was brought into 
the world), which did not expand the intellect, while it 
purified the heart ; — which did not multiply the aima and 
objects of the understanding, while it fixed and aimplified 
those of the desires and passions. " 

' I am nut ikabsined to confpBS tliat I dislike the frequent ase of Ilia 
iTiird vittne, insEeail of rigbleousmeBS, in the palpit : and Ihut ia prayer 
or preaching before a Cbriatian anxmiunity, it Honnds loo much liko 
Pagaa phUoBophy. The passnge in St. Peter's epistle is the only aorip- 
lure Butliorit^ that can be pretended for its use, and I think it right, 
tberefoTC, to notice thitt it roEls either on an oversight of the transtaturs, 
ur on a change in the meaning of the word since their time. 

' The effoi'Ia of a zealous ministry on the inteUecta and acqoirementa 
of the labouring clasaea are nut only attested by Baxter, and the Pres- 
byterian divines, but admitted by Bishop Burnet, who, during^ bii 
mission in the west of Scotland, was " amazed to find a po«i eommun- 
alty so able to argae,'' &c. But we need not go to a sister church for 
proof or example. The diffusion of ligbt and knowledge through this 
hin^om. by the exertions of the Bishnps and clergy, by Episcopal Ib.ds 
nnd Puritans, Irom Edward VI. to the Bestoration, was as tranderfal aa 
it is praiseworthy, and may be justly pluced among the most remiuk- 
able mots ofhistury. 
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COMMEKT. 

If acquiescence without insight ; if wormtli without 
lig^ht ; if an immanity from doubt, given and gaaranteed 
by a resolut* ignorance ; if the habit of taking for gTomted 
tie words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a 
mere senBolion of poaitiveneas snbatitnted — I will not eay, 
for the eense of certainty ; but — for that calm osanrance, 
the very means and conditiouB of which it supersedes ; if a 
helief that seeks the darkneaa, and yet strikes no root, 
LOyabie as the limpet from the rock, and like the 
limpet, fised there by mere force of adhesion ; if these 
'Suffice to make men Christiana, in what Beiise could the 
i8^atle afBrm that beHevera receive, not indeed worldly 
wisdom, that comes to nought, bnt the wisdom of God, 
that we might hnme ajid wmprek^iid the things that are 
freely given to na of God ? Ou what grounds could he 
LOnnce the aineerest fervour of spirit as defective, where it 
IS not likewise bring forth fruits in the usdersxasdisg ? 



APHORISM XIV. 



I does . 
In our present state, it is little less than impossible that 
ihe affections should be kept constant to an object which 
^ves no employment to the understanding, and yet cannot 
he made manifest to the senses. The exercise of the 
reasoning and reflecting powers, increasing insight, and 
enlarging views, are requisite to keep alive the stibatantial 
fdith in the heart. 



APHORISM XV. 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, all other facnlties 
■ may be swallowed up in love, or superseded by immediate 
tvision; but it is on the wings of the chekubim, that is, 
(according to the interpretation of the aiicient Hebrew 

ctors) ^e ireieifeci itn^. powers and f^f^fp"", thu'' ire.mUflt 
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first be borne np to the " pure empyrean." It mnst be 
Boraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect mortals, that caa 
bum nnfuelled and self-fed. Give me understanding (is the 
prayer of the Rojal Psalmist), and I thail ohierve thy law 
with my ■whole heart.' — Thy laic is exceeding broad — that is, 
comprehensive, pregnant, containing far more than the 
apparent import of the wordB on a first perusal. It is my 
meditation all the day.'' 



COMMKHT. 

It is worthy of especial obaerration, that the ScriptnreB 
are diatingnished from all other writingH pretendmg to 
inspiration, by the strong and frequent recommendations 
of knowledge, and a spirit of inquiry, Withoat reflection, 
it ie evident that neither the one can be acquired nor the 
other exorcised. 



APHORISM XVI. 

The word rational has l>een strangely abused of late 
times. This must not, however, disincline us to the 
weighty consideration, that though tfniness, and a desire to 
rest all our convictions on grounds of right reasoning, are 
inseparable from the character of a Christian. 



APHORISM XVII. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or 
comes up of its own accord. The difficulty is indeed 
greater than many, who mistake quick recollection for 
thought, are disposed to admit ; but how much less than it 
would be, had we not been bom and bred in a Christian 
and Protestant land, few of us are sufficiently aware. Truly 
may we, and thankfully ought we to, exclaim with the 
Paalmist: The entrance of Ihy words giveth light; it givetK 
understanding unto the simple.' 



IKTRODUCTOBT ArBORISMS. 



APHOEISM XVnL 



' Examine the jonmals of oar zealous missionaries, I will 
<t saj among the Hottentots or Esquimaux, but in the 
ighly civilised, thongh fearfully uncuUivated, inhabitants 
E ancient India. How often, and how feelingly, do they 
^ dsBCribe the di£calty of rendering the simplest chain of 
thought intelligible to the ordinary natives, the rapid 
exhaustion of their whole power of attention, and with 
what distressful effort it is exerted while it lasts ! Tefc it 
is among these that the hideous practices of self-torture 
chieSy prevail. O, if folly were no eatier than wisdom, 
it being often so very much more grievous, how certainly 
might these unhappy slaves of superstition be converted to 
Chrifitianity ! But, alas ! to swing by hooks passed 
through the back, or to walk in shoes with nails of iron 
pointed upwards through the soles — Eill this is so much less 
diffieuU, demands so much less exertion of the will than to 
~fefieet, and by reflection to gain knowledge and tranquillity! 



P Comment. 

It is not true, that ignorant persona have no notion of 
the advfmtagee of truth and knowledge. They confess, 
they see and bear witness to these advantages in the 
conduct, the immunities, and the superior powers of the 
possessors. Were they attainable by pilgrimages the moat 
toilsome, or penances the most painful, we should assuredly 

I faave ae many pilgrims and self-tormentors in the service o£ 

L true religion, as now exist under the tyranny of Papal 

I or Brahman superstition. 



APHORISM XIX. 

In comitries enlightened by the gospel, however, the 
J, moat formidable and (it is to be feared) the most freqnent 
■'impediment to men's turning the mind inward upon them- 
T selves, is that they are afraid of what they shall find there. 



10 JiWB TO KEFLECTIOlf. 

There is an acliinj? holiowness in the bosom, a dark cold 
Bpeck &t the heart, an obgcare and boding Genee of 
somewhat, that mnat be kept out of eight of the conscience ; 
some secret lodger, whom they can neither resolve to eject 
or retain.' 



CouMEKT. 
Few are eo obdnrate, few have sufficient strength of 
pliaracter, to be able to draw forth an evil tendency or 
immoral practice into distinct consciousness, ■without bring- 
ing it in the same motaent before an awaking c 
But for this very reason it becoiaes a duty of c 
form the mind to a habit of distinct c 
unreflecting Christian walks in twilight among snares and 
pitfalls ! He entreats the heavenly Father not to lead him 
into temptation, and yet places himself on the very edge of 
it, because he will not kindle the torch wbich his Father 
had given into his hands, as a means of prevention, and 
lest he should pray too late. 

' The following sonnet was extracted by me from Herbert's ' Temple,' 
in a work long eince out of print, for Ibc puritj of Ibe language and the 
fulness of the sense. But I shall be excused, 1 trust, in repeating it 

liere for higher merits and with higher jiurposcs, as afon:iblB c 

on the words in the text. 

Graces voucltsafed in a Christian land. 
Tinrd '. with whM one hast thon begirt us round I 
Paienls first season U3. Then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws. Thej send us bound 
To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 
Pnlpilfl and Sundays ; sorrovF dugging sm } 
Afflictions sorted; anguish of all sizes ; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch ug in 1 
Bibles laid open i millions of anrpriies; 
Blessings beforehand ; ties of gratefulness j 
The sound of glory ringing in unr ears : 
Without, our shame i within, our conscienees f 
Angels and grace ; eternal hopes and fears ! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array. 
One cunning sosojt-sis blows quite away. 



INTROBTrCTORT APHORISMS. 



APHORISM XX. 

Among the various uniJertakinga of men, can there be [ 

Bentioned one more impovtmit, can there be conceived one j 

I more snblime, than an intention to form the ham;in mind I 

JL'anew after the riviNE image? The very intention, if it be f 

iiiicere, is s ray of its dawning. 

'The requisites for the execution of this high intent may | 

M comprised nnder three heads ; the prndentiai, the moral, ' 

ria&d the spiritual. 



I 



APHORISM XXI. 

First, BELiGiODS PEUDENCE. — Whnt this is, wiU be best 
explained by its effects and operations. Pbudekcb in ttie 
Bervice of bkliqion consists in the prevention or abate- 
ment of hindi'ances and distractions ; and consequently in 
avoiding, or removing, all such circnmstancea tis, by 
diverting' the attention of the workman, retard the pro- 
gress and hazard the safety of the work. It is likewise 
(I deny not) a part of this unworldly prudence, to place 
onTBelres as much and as often as it is in onr po'Ever so to 
do, in circnmstances directly favourable to our great design; 
and to avail ourselves of all the positive helps and further- 
ances which these circumstances afford. But neither dare 
wB, aB Christians, forget whose and under what dominion 
the things are, qiue nos dreamstant, that is, which stand 
around ns. We are to remember, that it ia the toorld that 
constitntes onr ontward circumstances; that in the form of 
the world, which is evermore at variance with the Divine 



form (or idea) they are cast and moulded ; and that of the 
means and measures which the same prudence requires in 
the forming anew of the Divine Image in the sou!, the far 
greater number suppose the world at enmity with our 
deaign. We are to avoid its snares, to repel its attacks, to 
snspect its aids and succours, and even when compelled to 
receive them as allies within our trenches, we are to 
B* commit the outworks alone to their charge, and to keep 
^L^em at a jealous distance from the citadel. The powers 



pf the world are often christened, but seldom christianized. 
They are but proselytes of the outer gate ; or like the Sasous 
of old, eut-er the land as auxiliaries, and remain in it aa 
conquerora and lords. 



APHORISM XXn. 

I The rnles of prudence in general, like the laws of the 
etone tables, are for the most part prohibitive. Thou shah 
vot is their characteristic formula ; and it is an especial 
part of Christian pmdence that it should bo so. Norwonld 
it he difficult to bring under this head, all the social 
obligations that arise out of the relations of the present life, 
which the sensual understanding (ro ^poyrjua t^q laptos, 
Somans viii. 6.) is of itself able to discover, and the per- 
formance of which, under favourable circumstances, the 
-merest worldly self-interest, without love or faith, is suffi- 
cient to enforce ; but which Christian Prudence enlivens 
by a higher principle, and renders eymlwlic and sacra- 
mental. {Ephedans v. 32,) 



COJIMKNT. 

This then, under the appellation of prudential requisites, 
«omes first under consideration : and may be regarded as 
the shrine and frMne-work for the Divine image, into 
which the worldly human is to be transformed. We are 
nest to bring out the Divine Portrait itself, the distinct 
features of its countenance, as a sojourner among men ; its 
benign aspect turned towards its fellow -pilgrims, the ex- 
tended arm, and the hand that blesaeth and bealeth. 



APHOaiSM XXIII. 

The outward service (&pi)aKiia ') of ancient religion, the 

' See ifae epistle of Bt. James, c. i. t. 26, 27, where, in the authoriiied 
■verflion, (he Greek word 9pi|oiaui ia falsely rendered religiaa ; whether 
fcy mismke n{ Ihe iratislator, or from the intended seiise haring become 
obsolete, I cantiot deoide. At all events, fur the Eng-liah reader of our 
times it hoa iho effect of an erroneous transluliun. It not only obscures 
of the pattsiige, and weukena the peeuhar fori.'e and 






I 



I 



INTKODTTCTORT APHORISMS. 

^Vites, ceremonies aniJ ceremoniftl veatmenta of the old law, 
had morality for their aabstance. They were the letteTr 1 
ai which morality was the spirit; the enigma, of which 
morality was the meaning. But morality itself is the I 
service and ceremonial (cultua exterior, OptjaKela) of the I 
Christian religion. The acheme of grace and truth that ( 
became ' through Jesus Cbriat, the faith that looks '' dotitt 

nblimity of the (hought, rendering it comparkCively flat and trivial, 
mlntost indeed tsnlologicai, bat has occasiuneil this particular verse lo be 
perverted into a support of a very dangerDiiB error ; and the whole 
epistle lo be coaHideri>d as a set-off agaioxt the epistles and declarations 
of St, Paul, iaatead of (what in fact il is) a iDHsterly comment and con- 
Armatian of the same. I need not inform the religious reader, that 
Junes, c. i. v. 37, is the Etvoarile text and most boasted authority of 
those divines who reprebent the Redeemer of the world aa Utile more than 
^ moral reformer, and the Christian faith as a code of ethics, differing 
from the moral system of Moses and the prophets by an additional 
motive ; or rather, by the additional atrengtb and clearness which thu 
lUKtoricWl fact of the resarrection has given to the aame motive. 

' The Greek word lyivirc, unites in itself the two senses of fiejiWi lo 
exul and teas made to exiil. It exemplifies the force of the middle voUe, 
in distinction from tiie verb reflex. In answer lo a note on John i. 2., 
in the L'nicarian Teraion of the New Testament, I think it worth 
noticing, that the same word is used in the very same sense by Aristo- 
jihanes in that famuns parody on the cosmogonies of the Mythic poets, or 
the creation of the finite, as delivered, or supposed to be delivered, in 
the Cablric or Samothracian mysteries, in the Comedy of the Birds. 

' James c. i. v. 29. 'O ii irapanijiiic ett vi/iov riXiuiv rAv rijg 
iXcvBcpias. The Greek word, para^^nu, signifies the incurvation or 
bending of the bod J in the act otlooAmff dovia iitto ; as, for instance, in 
the endeayoiir to see the reHectcd image of a star in the vraU ■--•-- 



e happy or forcible word Ciiiild not have been 



chosen to eiipresB the natore and ultimate object of reHei^tii 
force the necessity of it, in order to discover the living funntain and 
■pring'head of the evidence of the Cbristian faith in the believer himself, 
and at the same time to point out the seat and region, where ainne it is 
to be found. Quantitm tamve, gcimm. That which we (ind within our- 
selves, which is more than ourselves, and yet the ground of whatever 
i« good and permanent therein, is the substance and life of all other 
knowledge. 

N.B. The Familists of the sixteenth century, and similar enlhuBiasIs 

of later date, overlooked the essential point, that il wna a law, and a 

law that involved its own end (rAoi), a perfect law (riXeioc) or law that 

perfects or completes itself; and therefore, its obligations are called, in 

I reference to human statntes, imper/eci dntiei. i.e. incoercible front 



into the perfect law of liberty, has light for itt garment: 
its veni robe is righteousness. 



its very robe is rigkti 



Comment. 
Herein the apostle places the pre-eminence, the pecnliai 
and dietingnishing. excellence, of the Christian I'eligion, 
The ritual is of the same kind, {bfioovinov') though not of 
the same order, with the religion itself — not arbitrary or 
conventional, aa types and hieroglyphics are in relation 
'to the things espreaaed by them ; but inseparable, consnb- 
stantiated (aa it were), and partaking therefore of the same 
life, permanence, and intrinsio worth with its spirit and 
principle. 



APHORISM XSIV. 

Morality is the body, of which the faith in Christ is the 
soni — so far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to ita 
state of warfare on earth, and the appointed form and in- 
strnmeDt of its communion with the present world ; yet not 
" terreatrial," nor of the world, bnt a celestial body, and 
capable of being transfigured from glory to glory, in accor- 
dance with the varying circumstances and outward relationa 
of its moving and informing spirit. 



APHORISM XSV. 

Woe to the man, who will believe neither power, freedom, 
nor morality ; because be nowhere finds either entire, or 
unmixed vrith sin, thraldom and infii'mity. In the natural 
and intelleotnal realms, we distinguish what we cannot 
separate ; and in the moral world, we must distinguish in 
order to separate. Tea, in the clear distinction of good 
from evil the process of separation commences. 

withoDt They overlooked tbnt it vias a luw that porlions mil (Nofio; 
from vi/iv to allot, or make divUion of) to each maji tlie sphere and 
iimitu within whiili it ia lo be exerci»eii — whii:h 09 St. Peter notices of 
cerlnin profound passages in the writingB of St. Paul, (2 Pet. c. iii. v. 
IB.) — oi HuoStle cal donipnToi UTiniiXovaiv, ii£ itai ruj Xoiira; ypofu^. 



COHMKST. 

It waa costomaiy with religions men in former times, to 
mftkearuleof taking every morning Bome text, or aphorism,' 
for their occasional meditation during the day, and thus to 

tflll up the intervals of their attention to bnainess. I do not 
tmint it ont for imitatioD, as knowing too well, how apt 
ifaeee self-imposed rules are to degenerate into superstition 
OT hoUowness ; otherwise I wonld have recommended the 
following as the first e 



^ .ordei 
^Bberei 



APHORISM XXVI. 

It is a dull and obtuse inind, that must divide in order 
to diatinguish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes in. 
.order to divide. In the former, we may contemplate the 

inrce of superstition and idolatry ; ' in the latter, of schism, 
' and a seditious and sectarian spirit.* 

In accordance with a preceding remark, on die use of etymology in 
diadplining the youthful mind to tbaughtfu] hahiis, and as coniiislent 
with tbo title of thia work, ' Aids to Befleetion,' I shall offer no apulogy 
for the following and similar notes : 

Aphoritra, determinate position, from the Greek, up, from ; and hori- 
tan, to bonnd or limit ; whence our horizon. — In order to get the full 
sense of a word, we sliould first preBent to our minds the visual image 
that forms its primary meaning. Draw lines of different colours roumi •- 
the different counties of England, and then cut out each separately, as in 
the common phiy-maps that children take to pieces and put together— sn 
that each diiirii^c can be contemplated apart from the rest, aa a whale in 
itself. This twofuld act of circumscribing, and detaching, when it in 
eserted by the mind on anhjecla of leflection and reasun, is to aphorhe, 
and Ihe resnlt an apharigm. 

' Ti NoijTDii Siriprisaaiv fif ttoXAwv Oiuiv ISior/froc. — Bainasc, rfe Mi/sl. 
Egypt; that is. They divided the inteliigible into many and several in- 
dii idaalitics. 

' From alpitti- Though well aware of its formal and apparent deri- 
vation flxim haiTeo, I nm inelined to refer both words to airo, as the 
primitiTe term, containing the primary visual image, and therefore ■ 
sbonld explain hartaii, as a wilful raising into public notice, an nplilYing 
(for display) of any particular opinion differing from the ealabliahed 
belief of the chnrch at large, and making it a ground of scbism, that 
is, division. 



a TO BSFLGCTION. 



APHORISM XXVU. 



Ezdnsive of tlie abstract sciences, the largest ai 
worthiest portion of onr knowledge consists of aphorism. 
and the greatest and beet of men ia but an aphor^. 



APHOBISil XXVIII. 

On tha prniJential infl 
Kgttfnca of his actions, i 
> newly-converted Believer. 

Precadtjonaby bemakk. — I meddle not with the dia- 
pnte respecting conversion, whether, and in what sense, 
neceMary in all Christians. It is snf&cient for my parpose, 
that a very large number of men, even in Christian coimtries, 
need to be converted, and that not a few, I trust, have been. 
The tenet becomes fanatical and dangerous, only when rare 
and extraordinary exceptions are mado to be the general 
rule; — when what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles by especial grace, and for an especial parpose, namely, 
a converaioo' began and completed in the same moment, 
ia demanded or expected of all men, as a necessary sign and 
pledge of their election. Late observations have shown, 
that under many circumstances the m^netic needle, even. 
after the disturbing infiuence has been removed, will keep 
wavering, and require many days before it points aright, 
and remains steady to tho pole. So is it ordinarily with. 
the soul, after it has begun to free itself from the disturb- 

inode under whiob, or to any one class, in or by which it may he ilie- 
plnyed. A seditions spirit may (it is possible, though not probable) exkl 
in the coundl-chambac of a. palace aji strongly as in a mob in Palace- 
Yard ; and a sectarian spirit in a cathedral, no less than in a conTenticle. 
'■ Whereas Christ's other disciples had a breeding under him, St, Panl 
was horn an apostle ; not carved ont, aa the rest, by degrees and in 
course of time, bnt a fwitt apoatle, an apostle poured oat and east in a 
mould. As Adam was a perfect man in an instant, so was St. Paul a 
perfect Christian. The same spirit was the lightning that melted, and 
the mould that received and shaped bun. — Donne's Sermons — quoted 
from Memory- 



IHTSODHCTORT AFHOBISUS. 



1 flesli and the world, and to convert ' 



lUaecesi 






APHORISM XXIX. 

Awakened by the cock-crow, (a sermon, a ciJamity, a 
sick bed, or n providential escape) the Christian pilgrim 
seta out in the morning twilight, while yet the truth (the 
vofiot TiKtiot 6 T^s iXtvOcpias) is below the horizon. Certain 
consequences of hia past life and his present under- 
ig will be seen by the refraction of its light : more will 

apprehended and conjectured. The phetntasms, that had 
predominated during the hours of darkness, are still busy. 
Though they no longer present themselves as distinct forms, 
they yet remain as formative motions in the pilgrim's soul, 
unconscious of its own activity and overmastered by its 
own workmanship. Things take the signature of thought. 
The shapes of the recent dream become a mould for the 
objects in the distance ; and these again give an outward- 
ness, and a sensation of reality to the shapings of the 
dream. The bodings inspired by the long habit of selfish- 
ness, and self-seeking cunning, though they are now com- 
mencing the process of their purification into that fear 
which is the heginning of wisdom, and which, ae such, is 
ordained to be our guide and safeguard, till the sun of love, 
the perfect law of liberty, ia fully arisen — these bodiuga 
will set the fancy at work, and haply, for a time, transform 
the mists of dim and imperfect knowledge into determinate 
snperstitione, But in either case, whether seen clearly or 
dimly, whether beholden or only imagined, the C07i»equences, 

itemplated in their bearings on the individuul's inherent' 

JVom the latin, canrerlere—that ia, fay an Bet of the will lo turn 
infs the true pole, at the same time (far Ihia is the force of the i>re- 
"politiTe con) that the understanding is convinced and made aware of ilii 
exiBleiice and direction. 

' Tlie following extract from Leighlon's ' Theological Lectures,' sect. 
II. may serve as a cominent on this sentence : 

" The human mind, however Blnnned and weakened by the fall, Elill 
retains some faint idea of the good it has lost ; a kind of languid sense 
of it! mJEeiTT and indigence, with afi^tions anitable to these obscure 
This at least is beyond all doubt and indilpatable, that all 
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AIDS TO BBH.KCTIOS. 



desire of happiness and dread of pain, become motives : and 
(nnleea all distinction in the words be done away with, and 
either prudence or Tirtne be .reduced to a superflaous 
Bjnonyme, a redundancy in all the languages of the civilized 
world), these motivee, and the acts and forbearancee directly 
proceeding from them, fall under the head of parDENCE, as 
belonging to one or other of its four very distinct epeciea. 

1. It may be a prudence, that stands in opposition to a 
higher moral life, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent 
the soul from ever arriving at the hatred of sin for its own 
exceeding sinfulness {Eom. vii. 13) ; and this is an etil 



II. Or it may l>e a nevtral prudence, not incompatible 
with spiritual growth : and to this we may, with especial 
propriety, apply the words of onr Lord, " What is not 
against us is for us." It ia therefore an innocent, and 
(being such) a proper, and commehdablb pbudenck. 

III, Or it may lead and be subser\-ient to a higher 
principle than itself. The mind and conscience of the 
individual may be reconciled to it, in the foreknowledge of 
the higher principle, and with a yearning towards it that 
implies a foretaste of future freedom. The enfeebled con- 
valescent is reconciled to his crutches, and thankfully makes 
use of them, not only becauBe they are necessary for his 
immediate support, but likewise, because they are the 

men wish well la themselTes ; nor can tlie m]nd diTPSt itself of this pro- 
{ieDB[t;, without divesting itself of ils being. Ttiia is what the achooliDen 
mean, when in their manner of expression they say, thac 'Che will 
(volonlas, Ro2 arbilrium) ia carried towards happiness not Bimpljaa will, 
but as nalvre." 

I venture tn remark that this positinn, if nut more certflinijf would be 
more evidmtly true, if instead of beatitiido, the word indolenlia (that ia, 
freedom from pain, negative happiness) had been used. Sut this depends 
un the exact meaning attached to the term «e(r, of whieh more in sjiotber 
place. Ooe eonclusion, however, follows inevitably from the preceding 
poaitioQ, namely, that this propensit;^ can never be legitimalfily made the 
principle of morality, even because it is no part or appurtenance of the 
moral will j and because the proper object of the moral principle ia to 
limit and control this propensity, and to determine in what it moj/ be, 
and in whatic cugit to be gratified; while it is the buaiueas of philosophy 
to instruct the understanding, and the oiBce of religion to convince tbu 
whole man, that otherwise than as a. rtgulaiid, and of course thereftire b 
nAordinalt, end, this propensity, innate and inalienable though it be, 
, never be realized or fulfilled. 



Bneai 



IMEODDCTOBT iPHORISMS, 



{means nnd conditiouB of exekcise ; and by e:rercise, of 
ostablisliiiig, gradatim, paulatini, that strength, flexibility, 
nnd Almost Bpontaiteous obedience of the muscleH, which 
the idea and cheering pregenbiment of health hold out to 
him. He finds their value in their present necessitj", and~l 
their worth as thej are the instruments of finailj superseding 
it. This ia a faithfnl, a wise pecdemce, having indeed, its 
birth-place in the world, and the wisdom of thin world for I 
ita father ; but naturalized in a better land, and having the 
wisdom from above for its sponsor and Bpiritual parent. ) 
To steal a dropt feather from the spicy nest of the Phcenix, / 
(the fond humonr, I mean, of the mystic divines and allego-J 
rizers of Holy Writ,) it ia the son of Terah from- Ur of the. 
Olialdeea, who gives a tithe of all to the King of Bighteons- 
ness, without father, without mother, withont descent, 
(No/wc ahToyojios), and receives a blessing on the remainder, 

IV. Lastly, there ia a prudence that co-exiata with 
morality, as monility co-exists with the spiritual life : a 
prudence that is the organ of both, as the nnderatanding is 
to the reason and the will, or as the lungs are to tJie heart 
and brain. This is x holt phddbkce, the steward faithful 
and discreet, [plsoyo^og virrroi: kui ipponfioz, Luha vi. 42), 
the "eldest servant" in the family of faith, born in the 
houte, and " made the ruler over his lord's household," 

Let not, then, I entreat you, my purpose be miaunder- 
etood ; as if, in distinguisJiin/j virtue from prudence, I 
wished to divide the one from the other. True morality ia 
hostile to that prudence only, which is preclusive of true 
morality. The teacher, who subordiiiates prudence to virtue, 
cannot be supposed to dispense with it; and he who teaches 
the proper connexion of the one with the other, does not 
depredate the lower in any sense ; while by making it a 
liiik of the same chain with the higher, and receiving the 
same influence, he raises it. 

In general. Morality may be compared to the consonant, 
Prudence to the vowel. The former cannot be uttered 
(reduced to practice) but by means of the latter. 



APHORISM XXX. 

Whftt the dutiee of morality are, the apostle inBtracta 
I the believer in full, comprising them tinder the two heads 
of negative and positive ; negative, to keep himself pure 
from the world; and positive, beneficence from loving- 
kindness, that is, love of his fellow-men (hia Hnd} as him- 
eell 



I 
I 



APHORISM XXXT. 

Last and highest, come the spiritual, comprising all the 

tmths, acts, and duties that have an especial reference to the 

1 Timeleea, the Permanent, the Eternal : to the sincere love 

1 of tbe True, as truth ; of the Good, as good ; and of God 

I as both in one. It comprehends the whole ascent from 

I uprightness (morality, virtue, inward rectitude) to godlike- 

ness, with all the acts, eiercisea, and disciplines of mind, 

will, and ^Section, that are requisite or conducive to the 

great design of our Redemption from the form of the evil 

one, and of our second creation or birth in the divine 



' It IB worthy of observalion, and may furnish a fraLtfnl subject for 
future reflection, how neariy this ecriptural division coincides with the 
FlatoDic, nrhicb, cmitnencing with the pradentia], or the habit of act and 
purpose proceeding from etdightened aelf-inleresl, [gut animi imperii, 
corporis servitio, nrum ottri/iu, in propriiini eui atiamodum ei siii pro- 
vidas If (ifur, Aunc esse prudejtlem it/aiiimua] asmnda to the moral, that in, 
to ibe puriff/uig a,od remedial tittuBii and seclu its euBimit in the imitation 
of the Diiiiie oature. In this last diiisioD, answering to that whicb we 
have called the Spiritual, Plalo ineindea all IhoBC inward acts and aspira- 
tions, waitings, and watchiogs, which have a growth in gndiikenvss fur 
tiieir immediate purpose, and tbe union of the human soul with the 
Supreme Good aa their ultimate object. Nor was it altogether without 
grounds that several of tbe Fathers vcQlured to believe that Plato had 
some dim conception of the necessity of a Ditine Mediator, whether 
through some indistinct echo of tlie patriarchal faith, or siinie rays of 
light refracted from the Hebrew prophets through a Fhcenician medium, 
(to which he may possibly have referred in bis phrase, SeoTrapaiiTai; 
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APHORISM XXXII. 

It may be an additional aid to reflection , to distingnish 
the three kinds severally, according to the faculty to which 
each corresponds, the part of our human nature which is 
more particularly its organ. Thus : the prudential corre- 
sponds to the sense and the understanding; the moral to the 
heart and the conscience ; the spiritual to the will and the 
reason, that is, to the finite will reduced to harmony with, 
and in subordination to, the reason, as a ray from that true 
light which is both reason and will, universal reason, and 
will absolute. 

//. 14, 15), we shall in vain attempt to determine. It is not impossible 
that all three may have co-operated in partially unveiling these awful 
truths to this plank from the wreck of paradise thrown on the shores of 
idolatrous Greece, to this Divine Philosopher, 

Che 'n quella schiera ando pii^ presso al segno 
AI qual aggiunge, a chi dal cielo ^ dato. 

Petrarch: Bel Trionfo della Fama, Cap. Ill, 5, 6. 



REFLECTIONS, 



MORAL ASD RELIGIOUS APHOEISMS. 



ON SENSIBILITY. 



IF PradeTice, though practically inseparable from Mo- 
rality, is not to be confouuded with the Moral Principle ; 
Btill leas may Sensibility, that is, a constitntional qnicknesg 
of Sympathy with Pain, and Pleasure, and a keen sense of 
the gratifications that accompany social interconree, mutual 
, and reciprocal preferences, be mistaken, or 
ibstitnto for either. Sensibility is not even a 
) pledge of a GOOD heart, though among tho most 
I meanings of that many-meaning and too com- 
monly misapplied exprcssion. 

So far from being either Morality, or one with the 
Moral Principle, it ought not even to be pliiced in the same 
rank with Prudence. For Prudence is at least an offspring 
of the Understanding ; but Sensibility (the Sensibility, I 
mean, here spoken of), is for tho greater part a quality of 
the nerves, and a resnlt of individual bodily temperament. 
Prudence is an active Principle, and implies a sacrifice 
of Self, though only to the same Self projected, as it were, 
to a distance. But the very term Sensibility, marks its 
passi're nature ; and in its mere self, apart from Choice and 
Reflection, it proves little more than the coincidence or 
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contagioa of pleaearable or painful Sensations in different 
persons. 

Alas ! hoTT many ai^ there in this over-stimulated age, 
in which the occuiTcnce of esceasire and nnhealthy eensi- 
tiveneas is so frequent, as even to have reversed the current 
meaning of the word, nervous. How many are ' there 
whose sensibility prompts them to remove those evils alone, 
which by hideous spectacle or clamorous ontcry are pre- 
sent to their senses and disturb their selfish enjoyments. 
Provided the dnnghill is not before their parlour window, 
they are contented to know that it esists, and perhapa 
as the hotbed on which their own luxuries are reared. 
Sensibility is not necessarily Benevolence. Nay, by ren- 
dering ns tremblingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it fre- 
quently prevents it, and induces an eEEeininate Selfishness 
instead, 

pampering the coward heart, 

With fivlitip all too delicate tor nfe. 

Swoet are the Tears, [hat from a Howard's eye 

Dr™ on the cheek of one, he lifts from earlh : 

And he, who worka me good with nnmaved face. 

Does it but hair. He chills me, while he aids. 

My Benefactor, not my Brother Man. 

Bui even this, this cold beneTolence, 

Seeina Worth, aeems Manhood, when there rise before me, 

The sln^gard Pity's vision -weaTiag tribe. 

Who sigh for wTBtchednesa yet shun ihe wretched, 

Nursing- in some delicious solitude, 

Their sloUifnl Loves and dwnty SympalhieB.' 

Lastly, where Virtue is. Sensibility is the ornament and 
J Attire of Virtue. On certain occasions it mny 
most be said to becovie^ Virtue. But SeBsibility and all 

* This paragraph is abridged from the Walchman, No. IV. Marth 
..[, I7BS; respecting which Ihe inquisitive Reader may consult my 
[dterary Life.' — Au'l/ior't note m ediliuos 1 (18i5) and 1836, ainea sup- 
eased.— Ed. 

' Coleridge's ' Reflections On Having Leil a Place of Retirement,' 
, 48, ke. ('Sibylline Leaves,' 1797).— Ed. 

' There sometimes occurs an ap]nrent plav on words, which not only 
the Moraliier, but even lu the philosonbioBl Etymologist, appeiirs 
jore than a mere Play. Thus in the double sense of the word, btcomc. 
I hare known persons ao anxious to have their dress btcoine them, a-s to 
invert it at lengtli uito their proper self, and Ibns actually to bsmma 
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the amiable qualities may likewise become, and too oftea 
have become, tbe panders of Vice and the inatniments of 
Seduction, 

So must it needs be with all qualities that have their 
rise only in parts and fragments of our nature. A man of 
■warm passions may sacrifice half his estate to rescue a 
friend from prison ; for he is naturally sympathetic, and 
the more social ^art of his nature happened to be upper- 
most. The same man shall aft«wards eihibit the same 
diare^rd of money in an attempt to seduce that friend's 
■wife or daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hobbea, and the whole School 
of Materi^istB will appear inconsiderable, if it be compared 
with, the m.ischief effected and occasioned by the senti- 
niental PhiloBOphy of Sterne, and his numerous imitators. 
Tbe vilest appetites and the most remoreeless inconstancy 
towards their objects, acquired the titles of the Heart, the 
irresistible Feelings, the too tender Senmhilitii ; and if the 
Frosts of Prudence, the icy chains of Human Law thawed 
and vanished at the genial warmth of Human Nature, who 
ecmld help it ? It was an amiable Weakness ! 

About this time, too, the profanation of the word Love, 
rose to its height. The French Naturalists, Buffon and 
others, borrowed it from the sentimental Novelists : the 
Swedish and EngUsh Philosophers took the contagion ; and 
the Muse of Science condescended to seek admission into 
the Saloons of Fashion and Frivolity, rouged like a harlot, 
and with the harlot's wanton leer. I know not how the 
Annals of Guilt could be better forced into the service of 
Virtue, than by such a Comment on the present paragraph, 
aa would be aSorded by a selection from the sentimental 
correspondence produced in Courts of Justice ■within the 
last thirty years, fairly translated into the true meaning of 
the words, and the actual Object and Purpose of the infa- 
mona writers. 

Do you in good earnest aim at Dignity of Character ? 
By all the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the charms 
of an open countenance, I conjure jou, O youth ! tnm 
the dress. Such a oi 
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a.wa,y from thoae who live in the Twilight between Vice 
and Virtue. Are not Reason, Discrimination, Law, and/ 
deliberate Choice, the distinguiahiog Charact^ra of Hn-( 
inanity ? Can aught, then, worthy of a human Being, 
proceed from a Habit of Soul, wluch would exclnde all 
these and (to borrow a metaphor from Paganism) prefer 
the den of Trophonius to the Temple and Oracles of the 
God of Light ? Can any thing mavb/, I say, pi-oceed from 
those, who for Law and Light would substitute shapeJesB 
feelings, sentiiuents, impulBes, which as far as they differ 
from the vital workings in the brute animals, owe the 
difference to their former connexion with the proper Virtues 
of Humanity ; as dendrites derive the outlines, that consti- 
tat« their value above other clay-stones, from the casual 
nejghbonrhood and pressure of the plants, the names of 
which they asKume r Remember, that Love itself in its 
iighest earthly Bearing, as the gixiand of the mamage 
' becomes Love by an inward fiat of the Will, by a 






It miglil he a mean of precenting- many nnhtippr marriages, if tbe 
yonth of both arnea had it eirly impressed on tlieir tnmtls, lliat Marriige 
Ountraoted bctwecD ChriBtiniiB ia o, true and perfoet Symbol or Mystery ; 
that ij, lie ortHftliziQg Failh being supposed to exist in the Reisivers, 
it is an outward Sign co-essenlial with that which it sigiiitieB,or a living 
fart of that, the 'n^ole of which it represents. Marriage, therefore, in 
&a Chriiban setise {&iheaane v. S2 — 33), as symboiical of the union of 
- Soul with Christ the Mediator, and with God through Christ, is per- 
]f a sacTamental ordinance, and not retained by the lieformed 
'Caiurchee as one of the Satramenta, for two reasons; first, (hat the 
'Sign is not diiiincUve of the Church of Christ, and the Ordinance mrt 
peculiar nor owing its origin to the Gospel Dispensation; senxindly, it is 
not of uoiversnl obligation, not a moune of Grace enjointrd on all Chris- 
tians. In other and plainer words, Marriage does not contain in itself 
an open Profession of Christ, and it is not a Sacrament of tha Cktirck, 
but only of certain Individual Merohers of Ihe Churoh. It is evident, 
howsver, that neither of these reasons afteot or diminish the nligiow 
nature and dedicative force of the marriage Vow, or detract froTU Ihe 
eolemnity in the Apostolic Declaration ; Tuis la A gbeat Mtetert. 

The interest which the state has in the appropriation of one woman 
to one man, and the civil obligations therefrom resulting, form an alto- 
gether distinct oonsideralioD. When 1 meditate on the words of the 
Apostle, confirmed and illustrated as they ore, by so many harmonies 
in the Spiritual Structure of our prr>per Humanity, (in the image of God, 
male and female created be tbe man), and then rellect how liitle claim 
SO large a number of Iv^l cohabitations have to tbe name of Christian 
marriages — 1 feci inclined to doubt whether tbe plan of celebrating 
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completing and sealing Act of Moral Election, and lays 
claim to permanence only under the form of duty. 

marriages universally by the Civil Magistrate, in the first instance, and 
leaving the religious Covenant and sacramental Pledge to the election of 
the parties themselves, adopted during the Republic in England, and in 
our own times by the French Legislature, was not in fact, whatever it 
might be in intention, reverential to Christianity. At all events, it was 
their own act and choice, if the parties made bad worse by the profa- 
nation of a Gospel Mystery, 
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APHORISil I. 

Leighton and Colekidce. 

7ITH respect to any final aim or end, the greater part 

of mankind live at hazard. They have no certain 

harbour in view, nor direct their conrse by any fixed atar. 

But to hiTTi that knoweth not the port to which lie is 

bound, no wind can be favourable ; neither can he who lias 

_ ' not yet determined at what mark he is to shoot, direct his 

J^JiUTOw aright. 

^M It is Bot, however, the less tree, that there is a proper 
^Eobject to aim it; and if this object be meant by the term 
^K bappiness, fthongh I think that not the most appropriate 
^H4enn for a state, the perfection of which consists in the 
^BAzcInsion of all hap (that is, chance), I assert that there is 
^P such a thing as human happiness, as ajimmum bonjim,, or 
ultimate good. What this is, the Bible alone shows clearly 
and certainly, and points out the 'way that leads to the 
attainment of it. This is that which prevailed with St. 
Augustine to study the Scriptures, and engaged his affec- 
tion to them. " In Cicero, and Plato, and other such 
irriters," says he, " I meet with many things acutely said, 
and things that excite a certain warmth of emotion, but 
>ne of them do I find these words, Oome unto me, 
e that labour, and are keavi/ laden, and Twill give yott 
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Comment. 

Felicity, mi it» proper sense, is but anotlier word for 
f ortnnateneee, or happiness ; and I can see no advantage in 
tlie improper nse of words, wlien proper terms are to be 
fonnd, bnt, on the contrary, mnch miacbief. For, by 
familiarizing the mind to equivocal exjiressions, that is, 
such as may be taken in two or more difPerent meanings, 
we introdnce confusion of thought, and furnish the sophist 
with his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of 
'EOphistry consists, for the greater part, in nsiug a word in 
■one sense in the premise, and in another sense in the con- 
■clnsion. We should accuatom ourselTes to think, and 
reaeon, in precise and stedfast terms ; even when custom, 
■or the deficiency, or the corruption of the language will 
not permit the same strictness in speaking. The mathema- 
tician finds tluB so necessary to the truths which he is 
seeking, that his science begins with, and is founded on, 
the definition of his terms. The botanist, the chemist, the 
anatomist, Ac, feel and submit to this neceasity afc all 
«osts, even at the risk of exposing their several pursuits to 
the ridicule of the many, by technical terms, hard to be 
remembered, and alike quarrelsome to the ear and the 
tongue. In the business of moral and religious reflection, 
in tlie acquisition of clear and distinct conceptions of our 
■duties, and of the relations in which we stand to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, no such difficulties occur. At 
the utmost we have only to rescue words, already eiiating 
and familiar, from the false or vague meanings imposed on 
them by carelessness, or by the clipping and debasing 
misnsage of the market. And surely happiness, duty, 
faith, truth, and final blessedness, are matters of deeper and 
dearer interest for all men, than circles to the geometrician, 
■or the characters of plants to the botanist, or the affinities 
and combining principle of the elements of bodies to the 
■chemist, or even than the mechanism (fearful and wonder- 
ful though it be !) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul 
can be to the anatomist. Among the aids to reflection, 
place the following maxim prominent : let distinctness in 
■espresaicn advance side by side with distinction in thought. 
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subtlety in our elder divines and moralistSr 
ten Bopliisnia of equivocation in the vrritings 
preceptors : and for one error resalting from 
excess in diettnguishing the indifForent, I would ahow ten 
mischievona delusions from tbe habit of confounding the 
diverse. Wbether you are reflecting for yourself, or rea- 
soning with another, make it a rule to ask yourself the- 
precise meaning of the word, on which the point in qnestion 
appears to turn ; and if it may be (that is, by writers of 
aathority lias been') need in several senses, then ask which 
of these the word is at present intended to convey. By 
this mean, and scarcely withont it, yon will at length 
acquire a facility in detecting the quid pro quo. And 
helieve me, in so doing you wiU enable yonraelf to disarm 
and expose foar-fiftha of the main arguments of our most 
renowned irreligious philosophers, ancient and modem. 

I For the qKid pro quo is at once the rock and quarry, on and 
pith which the utrong-holds of disbelief, materialism, and 
IJiBore pernicious still) epicurean morality are hniltL 
the» 
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e waijs of pleasantnesi, and all her pallia 



leriously e 
e saying of the w 

true : Ser wayg ar 
^re peace} 

Doth religion require anything of us more than that wo- 
live soberly, riijhteously, and godlij in this present world f 
Kow what, I pray, can be more pleasant or peaceable 
than these ? Temperance is always ot leisnre, lusnry 
always in a hurry : the latter weakens the body and 
pollutes the soul; the former is the sanctity, purity, and 

ind state of both. It is one of Epicurus's fixed n 
* That life can never he pleasant without virtue." 
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Comment. 
In the workfc of moralists, both Christinn and Pagan, it 
13 often asserted (indeed there are few common-places of 
more freqnent recurrence) that the happiness even of this 
life consists solely, or principally, in virtue; that virtue is 
the only happiness of this ]ife ; that virtue is the truest 

I doubt not that the meaning, which the writers intended 
to convey by these and the like expressions, was tme and 
wise. But I deem it safer to say, that in all the outward 
relations of this life, in all our outward conduct and 
actions, both in what we should do, and in what we should 
abstain from, the dictates of virtue are the very same with 
those of self -inter est, tending to, though they do not proceed 
front, the same point. For the outward object of virtue 
being the greatest producible sum of happiness of all men, 
it must needs include the object of an intelligent self-love, 
which is the greatest possible happiness of one individual ; 
for what is tme of all, must be true of each. Hence, you 
cannot become better (that is, more virtuons), but you will 
become happier : and you cannot become worse (that is, 
more vicioim), without an increase of misery (or at the beat 
a proportional loss of enjoyment) as the consequence. If 
the thing were not inconsistent with our well-being, and 
known to be so, it would not have been classed as a viee. 
Thus what in an enfeebled and disordered mind is called 
prudence, is the voice of nature in a healthful state : as is 
proved by the known fact, that the prudential duties, (that 
is, those actions which are commanded by virtue because 
they are prescribed by prudence), the animals fulfil by 
natural instinct. 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy 
and vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a 
temperate life and habits of active industry, whether this 
pleasure were or were not the chief or only determining 
motive thereto. Virtue may, possibly, add to the pleasure 
a good of another kind, a higher good, perhaps, than the 
worldly mind is capable of understanding, a spiritual com- 
placency, of which in your present sensualized state you 




can form no idea. It majatld, I eay, but it cannot detract 
from it. Thus the wflected raj-a of the eun. that gave 
light, distinction, and endless mnltiformity to the mind, 
afford at the same time the pleasurable sensation of ■warmth 
to the body. 

If then the time has not yet come for any thing higher, . 
«ct on the maxim of seekiiig' the most pleasure with ' 
tho least pain ; and, if only yoii do not seek where yon 
yourself inow it will not be found, this very pleasure and 
this freedom from the disquietude of pain may produce in 
you a atate of being directly and indirectly favourable 
to the germination and up-apring of a nobler seed. If it 
true, that men are miserable heoanae they are wicked, it 
likewise true, that many men are wicked because they 
' lerable. Health, cheerfulness, and easy circum- 

icea, the ordinary consequence of Temperance and 
;dnatry, will at least leave the field clear and open, will 
tend to preserve the scales of the judgment even : while 
the consciouBDess of possessing the esteem, respect, and 
sympathy of your neighbours, and the sense of yoar own 
increasing power and influence, can scarcely fail to give a 
t«ne of dignity to your mind, and incline you to hope nobly 
of your own Being. And thna they may prepare and pre- 
diapose you to the sense and acknowledgment of a principle, 
differing not merely in degree but in kind from the facul- 
id instinctB of the higher and more intelligent species 
of animals, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), and which 

;ciple is therefore yonr proper humanity. And oa tliis 

lont and with this view alone may certain modes of 
leasnrahle or agreeable sensation, withont confusion of 
terms, he hononred with the title of refined, intellectual, 
ennobling pleasures. For Pleasure (and happiness in its 
proper sense is but the continuity and sum-total of the 
pleasure which ia allotted or happens to a man, and hence 
by the Greeks colled cvTv^la, that is, good-hap, or more re- 
ligiously tihaifxoria, that is, favourable providence) — plea- 
sure, 1 say, consists in the harmony between the specific 
excitability of a living creature, and the exciting causes 
correspondent thereto. Considered therefore exclusively 

and for itself, the only question is, quantum, not guale ? 
intraiy, that is, the painful 
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and disagreeable having been snbtracted. The quality is a. 
matter of taste : et de gustibm noii est dUputaiidiim !No 
man can judge for another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than the 
sentences quoted above, (that virtue alone is happiness ; 
that happiness consists in virtue, &c.) sayings which I 
* find it hard to reconcile with other positions of still more- 
frequent occurrenee in the same divines, or with the decla- 
ration of St. Paul : " If in this life only we have hope, we- 
are of all men most miserable," 

At all events, I should rely far m.ore confidently on the- 
converse, namely, that to be vicious is to be ■mUerable. Few 
men are so utterly reprobate, so imbmted by their vices, 
as not to have some lucid, or at least qniet and sober, 
intervale ; and in such a moment, duw, desmviunt irw, few 
can stand up unshaken against the appeal to their own 
experience — ^what have been the wages of sin ? what has- 
the devil done for yon ? What sort of master have you 
found him ? Then let us in befitting detail, and by a 
aeries of questions that ask no loud, and are secure against- 
Miy false, answer, urge home the proof of the position, 
that to be -vicious is to be wretched : adding the fearful 
corollary, that if even in the body, which as long as life- 
is in it can never be wholhj bereaved of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, vice is fonnd to be misery, what must it not be in 
the world to come P There, where even the crime is no- 
longer possible, much less the gratifications that once- 
attended it — where nothing o£ vice remains but its gnilt 
and its misery — vice must he misery itself, all and ntter- 
misery. ^So best, if I err not, may the motives of prudence- 
be held forth, and the impulses of self-love be awakened, 
in alliance with truth, and free from the danger of con- 
founding things (the Laws of Duty, I mean, and the 
Maxims of Interest) which it deeply concerns us to keep 
distinct, inasmuch as this distinction and the faith therein 
are essential to our moral nature, and this again the- 
ground-work and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in 
which the Humanity strives after Godliness, and, in the 
name and power, and through the prevenient and assisting- 
grace, of the Mediator, will not strive in vain. 

The oidvamiagas of a life passed in conformity with thei 
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!pts of virtue and religion, and in how manj- and 
s respeeta tliey recommend virtue and religion, even 
on gronnds of prudence, form a delightfnl aubject of raedi- 
tation, and a sonrce of refreshing thonght to good and 
pions men. Nor is it strange if, transported with the view, 
such persons shonld sometimes discourse on the charms of 
forniB and colours to men whose eyes are not yet couched; 
or that they occasionally seem to invert the relations of 
caoae and effect, and forget that there are acta and deter- 
minations of the will and affections, the consequences of 
which may be plainly foreseen, and yet cannot be made 
onr proper and primary Tnotives for such acta and determi- 
nations, without destroying or entirely altering the distinct 
nature and character of the latter. Sophron is well informed 
that wealth and extensive patronage will be the conse- 
quence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Constantly. 
But if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and 
were found out to be, Sophron's main and determining 
motive for seeking this love and esteem ; and if Constantia 
were a woman that merited, or was capable of feeling, 
either the one or the other ; would not Sophron find (and 
deservedly too) aversion and contempt in their st^d ? 
Wherein, if not in this, differs the friendship of worldlings 
from true friendship ? Without kind of&cea and useful 
Lservioes, wherever the power and opportunity occur, love 
Iwonld be a hollow pretence, Tet what noble mind would 
lot be offended, if he were thought to value the love for 
" e sate of the services, and not rather the services for the 
e of the love ? 



APHORISM in. 

Though prudence in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual 
(olinesB, yet without prudence, or in opposition to it, ^ 
either virtue nor holiness can exist. ' 
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APHORISM IV. 

Jkrt thou tinder the tyranny of sin ? a slave to vicious 
,^f . habits ? at enmity with G-od, and a skulking fugitive from, 
thy own conscience? 0, how idle the dispute, whether 
the listening to the dictates of prudence from prudential 
and. self-interested motives be virtue or merit, when the 
not listening is guilt, misery, madness, and despair ! The 
best, the most Ghristianlihe pity thou canst show, is to take 
pity on thy own soul. The best and most acceptable ser- 
vice thou canst render, is to do justice and show mercy to 
thyself* 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. 



APHORISM I. 

Lkighton, 

THAT the ApoetleB were in an extraordinary way, befit- 
ting the first annunciatioa of a Religion for all Man- 
kind, this all Teachers of Moral Truth, irho aim. to prepare 
for ita reception by calling the attention of men to the Law in 
their own hearts, may, without presumption, consider thein- 
aelves to be, tinder ordinary gifts and circumstances; namely, 
Ambassadors for the Greatest of Kings, and upon no mean 
employment, the great Treaty of Peace and Reconcilement 
betwixt him and Mankind, 






APHORISM II. 

■On the Feelitigx Natural to Ingenuous Minds towards tTtose 
who Iiave first led them to Eeflect. 

Leighton. 

Though Divine Trnths are to be received equally from 
every Minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged that 
there is something (we know not what to call it) of a more , 
acceptable reception of those which at first were the means 
of bringing men to God, than of others ; like the opinioa 
some have of physicians, whom they love. 



APHORISM III. 

LeiGHTOS ASD COLBBIDOB. 

TLe worth and value of Enowledsre ia in proportion to the 
worth and value of its object. What, then, is the heat 
knowledge ? 

The exaetest knowledge of things, is, to know them in 
their canaea ; it is thea an excellent thing', and worthy of 
their endeavours who aj-e most desirous of knowledge, to 
know the best things in their highest canaes ; and the 
happiest way of attaining to this knowledge, is 
those things, and to know them in experience. 



APHORISM IV. 



Leiohton. 



Itii 



in point of happiness, that he that is happy 
(loth know and judge himself to be so. This being the 
peculiar good of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in 
a reasonable way. It ia not as the dull resting of a atone, 
or any other natural body in its natural place ; but tho 
knowledge and consideration of it ia the fruition of it, the 
very relishing and tasting of its sweetness, 

Beuare. 

As in a Christian land we receive the lesBona of 
Morality in connexion with the Doctrines of Revealed 
Religion, we cannot too early free the mind from prejudices 
widely spread, in part through the abuse, but far more 
from ignorance, of the true meaning of doctrinal Terms, 
which, however they may Lave been perverted to the 
purposes of Fanaticism, are mot only scriptural, but of too 
frequent occnrrence in Scripture to be overlooked or passed 
by in silence. The following extract, therefore, deserves 
attention, as clearing the doctrine of Salvation, in con- 
nexion with the divine Foreknowledge,fi-om all objections oil 
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.core of Morality, by the jnst aBd impreaaive view which 

the Archbishop here gives of those oooasional revolutionary 

motnents, that Turn of the Tide in the mind and character 

of certain Individnals, which (taking a religions coarse, 

and referred immediately to the Author of all Good) were 

in his day, more generally than at present, entitled effectual 

CALLING, The theological interpretation and the philosophic 

validity of this Apostolic Triad, Election, Salvsrtion, and 

Effectnal Calling, (the latter being the intermediate), will 

be found among the Comments on the Aphorisms of 

Spiritual Import. For our present purpose it will be 

sufficient if only I prove, that the Doctrines are in them- 

^^yflsivea mnocumis, and may be both holden and taught without 

^Kniy practical ill-consequences, and without detriment to the 

^^^Ooral frame. 



APHOBISM Y. 



^Kftei 



Leiohton. 

Two Links of the Chain (namely, Election and Salvation) 
heaven in God's own hand ; but this middle one 
^that ifl, Effectual Calling) is let down to earth, into the 
,rtB of his children, and they laying hold on it have sure 
the other two : for no power can sever them. If, 
Tefore, they can read the characters of God's image in 
'their own Hoals, those are the counterpart of the golden cha- 
racters of his love, in which their names are written in the 
book of life. Their believing writes their names under the 
promises of the revealed book of Ufe (the Scriptures) and 
thus ascertains them, that the same names are in the secret 
book of life which God hath by himself from eternity. So 
that finding the stream of grace in their hearts, though thev 
aee not the fountain whence it flows, nor the ocean into 
which it returns, yet they know that it hath its source in 
their eternal election, and shall empty itself into the ocean 
of their eternal salvation. 

If election, effectual calling, and salBotion be insepa- 
rably linked together, then, by any one of them a man 
ay lay hold upon all the rest, and may know that his hold 
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ia sure ; and this is the way wherein we may attain and 
ought to seek, the comfortable assurance of the loye of God. 
Therefore make your calling s^ire, and by that your election; 
for that being done, this follows of itself. We are not to 
pry immediately into the decree, but to read it in the per- 
formance. Though the mariner seea not the polestaT, yet 
the needle of the compass which points to it, tells him. -which 
way he saila : thus the heart that is touched with the load- 
stone of divine love, ti'embling with godly fear, and yet 
still looking towards God by fiscd believing, interprets the 
fear by the love in the feiH", and tells the soul that its course 
is heayenward, towards the haven of eternal rest. He that 
loves may be sure he was loved first ; and he that chooses 
Qod for his delight and portion, may conclude confidently, 
that God has chosen bim to be one of those that shall enjoy 
him, and be happy in him for ever ; for that our love and 
electing of him is but the return and repercussion of the 
beams of his love shining upon us. 

Although from present nnsanctifi cation, a man cannot 
infer that he is not elected; for the decree may, for part of 
a man's life, run (as it were) underground ; yet this is sm-e, 
that that estate leads to death, and unless it be broken, will 
prove the black line of reprobation. A man hath no portion 
amongst the children of God, nor can read one word of 
comfort in all the promises that belong to them, while he 
remains unholy, 

Remakk. 
In addition to the preceding, I select the following para- 
graphs, as having nowhere seen tlie terras, Spirit, the Gifts 
of tiie Spirit, and the like, so effectually vindicated from 
the sneers of the Sciolist on the one hand, and protected 
from the perversions of the Fanatic on the other, In. these 
paragraphs the Archbishop at once shatters and precipitates 
the only draw-bridge between the fanatical and the orthodox 
doctrine of Grace, and the Gifts of the Spirit. In Scripture 
the term Spirit, as a power or property seated in the human 
Boul, never stands singly, but is always specified by a geni- 
tive case following ; this being a Hebraism instead of the 
adjective which the writer would have used if he had 



APHORISM VI. 
Leighton. 
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' ihimght, as well as written, in Greek. It is " the Spirit of 
"Heekoeas " (a meek Spirit), or "the Spirit of Chastity," 
and the like. The moral Result, the specific Form and 
Character in which the Spirit manifests its presence, is the 
only sure pledge and token of its presence; which is to he, 
and which eafely may be, inferred from its practical effects, 
but of which an immediatg knowledge or conaciouBness is 
impossible ; and every pretence to such knowledge is either 
hypocriay or fanatical delusion. 

I 

^H If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn 

^^El&way from, the straight mle of the Holy Scriptures, they 

^H^bave a spirit indeed, but it is a fanatical Bpirit, the spirit of 

^H delusion and giddiness ; but the Spirit of God, that leads 

^V his children in the way of truth, and is for that purpose 

^m Bent them from Heaven to guide them thither, squares their 

thoughts and ways to that rule whereof it is author, cmd 

that word which was inspired by it, and sanctifies them to 

obedience. He that aaith I hnoiv Jiirn, and beepeth not 

Phii ctmimandments, is a liar, aiid the truth is not in him,. 
(i John ii. 4.) 
Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifieth to 
obedience, is within ns the evidence of our election, and the 
earnest of our salvation. And whoso are not sanctified and 
led by this Spirit, the Apostle t«lls us what is their condi- 
tion : Jf any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none oj 
hi»y The stones which are appointed for that glorious 
temple above, are hewn, and polished, and prepared for it 
here ; as the stones were wrought and prepared in the 
nionntains, for building the temple at Jerusalem. 



COMMEST. 

There are many serious and sincere Christians who have 
piitot attained to a fnlnesa of knowledge and insight, but are 
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well and judiciously employed in preparing for it. Even 
tbese may study the master- works of our elder Divines 
with safety and advantage, if they will accustom them- 
aelveB to translate the theological terms into their mora! 
equivalents ; saying to themselves — This may not be all 
that i^ meant, but this is meant, and it is that portion 
of the ineajiiDg', which belongs to ine in the present stage of 
my progress. For example: render the words, sanctification 
o£ the Spirit, or the sanctifying inflnencea of the Spirit, by 
Purity in Life and Action from a pnre Principle. 

We need only reflect on our own experience to be eon- 
Tinced, that the man makes the motive, and not the motive 
the man. What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive 
at all to another. If, then, the man determines the motive, 
what detarminea the man — to a good and worthy act, we 
will say, or a virtnons Course of Conduct ? The intelligent 
Will, or the seU- determining Power ? True, in part it is ; 
and therefore the Will is pre-eminently the spirUual Con- 
stituent in our Being. But will any reflecting man admit, 
that his own Will is the only and sufficient determinant oi 
all he is, and all he does ? Is nothing to be attributed to 
the harmony of the system to which he belongs, and to the 
pre-established Titness of the Objects and Agents, known 
and unknown, that surround him, as acting on the will, 
though, doubtless, with it likewise ? a process, which the 
co-instantaneoos yet reciprocal action of the air and the 
vital energy of the lungs in breathing may help to render 
intelligible. 
'' Again : in the world we see every where evidences of a 
Unity, which the component parts are so far from explain- 
ing, that they necessarily pre-suppose it as the cause and 
condition of their existing as those parts ; or even of their 
existing at all. This antecedent Unity, or Canse and 
Principle of each Union, it has since the time of Bacon and 
Kepler been customary to call a law. This crocus, for 
instance : or any other flower the reader may have in 
sight or choose to bring before his fancy. That the root, 
atem, leaves, petals, &c. cohere to oue plant, is owing to an 
antecedent Power or Principle in the Seed, which existed 
before a single particle of the matters that constitute the ' 
size and visibility 'of the crocus, had been attracted from 
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J soil, air, and moietiire. Shall we turn to 
■the Beed? Here too tlie same necesBity meets ns. An 
antecedent Unity (I speak not of the parent plant, bat of , 
an agency antecedent in the order o£ operance, yet remain- 
ing present as the conservative and reproductive Power) 
must here too be supposed. Analyze the seed with the 
finest tools, and let the Solar Microscope come in aid oE 
yoor aenscB, what do yon find ? Means and instmmeiits, a 
wondrouB Fairy-tale of Nature, magazines of food, stores 
of various aorte, pipes, spiracles, defences — a house of 
many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisible ! 
Reflect further on the countless millions of eeeds of the 
same name, each moi-e than nomerically diflerenced from 
every other: and farther yet, reflect on the requisite har- 
mony of all surrounding things, each of which necessitates 
the same process of thought, and the coherence of all of 
which to a System, a World, demands its own adeqnate 
Antecedent Unity, which must therefore of necessity be 
present to all and in all, jet in no wise excluding or sus- 
pending the Individual Law or Principle of Union in each. ^ 
Now will Reason, will common Sense, endure the assump- 
tion, that in the material and visible system, it is highly 
reasonable to believe a Universal Power, as the cause and 
pre-condition of the harmony of all particular Wholes, each 
of which involves the working Principle of its own Union 
— that it is reasonable, I say, to believe this respecting the 
Aggregate of Objects, which without a Subject (that is, a sen- 
tient and intelligent Existence) would be purposeless ; and 
yet unreasonable and even superstitious or enthusiastic 
to entertain a similar Belief in relation to the System of 
intelligent and aelf-consoioua Beings, to the moral and 
I -personal World ? But if in tMe too, in the great Community 
bpf Person*, it is rational to infer a One universal Presence, 
Ka One present to alt and in all, is it not most irrational to 
I <<mppose that a finite Will can exclude it ? 

Whenever, therefore, the man is determined (that is, 
impelled and directed) to act in harmony of iuter-commu- 
nion, must not something be attributed to this all-pvesect 
power ae acting in the Will ? and by what fitter names 
Leon we call this than the law, aa empowering; thf word, 
£ informing; and the epirit, as actuating? 
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What has been here said amoimtB (I am aware) only to 

!R negative conception; but this is all that is reqnired for 
a mind at that period of its growth which we are now sup- 
posing, and as long as E^ligion is contemplated nnder the 
form o£ Morality. A positine insight belongs to i more 
advanced stage ; for spiritual truths can only spiritually be 
discerned. This we tnow from Revelation, and (the eiia- 
teuce of spiritual trnths being granted) Philosophy is com- 
pelled to draw the same conclusion. But though merely 
negative, it is safficienb to render the union of Religion 
and Morality conceivable; sufficient to satisfy an nnpre- 
jndiced inquirer, that the spiritual Doctrines of the Christiaa 
Religion are not at war with the reasoning Faculty, and^ 
that if they do not run on the same Line (or Radius) with 
the Understanding, yet neither do they cut or Cross it. It 
is sufficient, in short, to prove, that some distinct and con- 
sistent meaning may be attached to the assertion of the 
learned and philosophic Apostle, that " the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit"' — that is, with the Will, 
as the snpernatural in man and the Principle of our Per- 
sonality — of that, I meaji, by which we are responsible 
I Agents ; Persons, and not merely living Things." 

It will snfBce to satisfy a reflecting mind, that even at 
the porch and threshold of Revealed Troth there is a great 
and worthy sense in which we may believe the Apostle's 
aBaurancB,thatnoton]ydoth"the Spirit aid our infirmities;'" 
that is, act on the Will by a predisposing influence from 
without, as it were, Ihoagh in a spiritual manner, and 
without suspending or destroying its freedom (the posei- 
biUty of which is proved to na in the influences of edu- 
cation, of providential occnrrences, and, above all, of ex- 
ample) but that in regenerate souls it may act m the will; 

1 Romans viii. 16.— Ed. 

' Wbaieier is comprised in ibe Chnin and Mecbanism of Cause anti 
EfTccI, of course ntaemlaled. Hud baving its necessity in some otber 
tbiiig, Bntecedent or conriureiit — Ibis is said to be Hataral; snd tbe 
Aggregate and Hjstem of all Bucb things is Nature. It is, therefore, 
a cuntradietion in terms to inclnde ia tbis the Free-svilJ, of whiob th« 
lerbal definition is — that which originates an act or state of Being. In 
o of St. Paul, and indeed of thff 
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vith our will or apirit, it 
'^ vs,y, in this intimate 



fc nniting and becoming one' 
y mate " intercession for us ; 

on taking' npon itaeif tbe form of our infirmities, may h 
r terceije f or us "with groaninge that cannot be uttered." Nor 
L is there any danger of Fanaticism or Enthusiasm aa the coa- 
l-fieqnence of such a belief, if only the attention be carefuUy 
f Uid earnestly drawn to the concluding words of the sentence 
fiSomatis viii. v. 26) ; if only the due force md ftiU import 
" B given to the term unutterable or incomjirunicahle, in St. 
Paul's use of it. In this, the strfctest and most proper use 
of the term, it signifies, that the subject, of which it is 
predicated, is Bomething which I cannot, which from, the 
nature of the thing it is impossible that I should, com- 
municBrte to any human mind (even of & person under the 
aame conditions with myself) so as to make it in itself the 
object of his direct and immediate coasciousDess. It cannOb 
be the object of myowit direct and immediate Conscioua- 
neaa ; but must be inferred. Inferred it may be from its 
workings ; it cannot be perceived in them. And, thanks 
to God ! in all points in which the knowledge is of high 
and necessary concern to our moral and religions welfare, 
from the Effects it may safely be inferred by us, from'the 
Workings it may be assuredly known ; and the Scriptures 
inmish the clear and unfailing Hulcs for directing the in- 
quiry, and for drawing the conclusion. 

If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of tho 
Divine Spirit should be deeper than our Consciousness can 
I reach, it must arise from the not having attended suffi- 
I oiently to the Uiiture and necessary limits of hnraan Con- 
■ '«ciousnesa. Fur the same impossibility exists as to the 
ViGrst acts and movements of our own will — the farthest 
I distance our recollection can follow backthe traces, never 
IS to the tivst foot-mark — the lowest depth that the 
Blight of our Consciousness can visit even with a doubtful 



' Some diatant and faint simitiivdf of this, thnt merely as a sim)litni?E 
innocently used U> quiet tbe Fancy, proyided it he not imposed 
n tlie nndemtttnding as an ana1o[raus fact ur ax identicnl in kind, is pre- 
> U9 in the pover of the Magnet lo awaken and strengthen the- 
oagne^c power in it bar of Iron, and (in the instance of the ooinpound 
la^rl) acting in and with the latter. 
' Horn ana >iii. 26. — Ed. 
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gliramerirg, is atill at an unknown distance from tbe 
ground : and so, indeed, must it be with all Truths, and all 
modes of Being that can neither be counted, coloured, or 
■dolineated. Before and After, when applied to such Sub- 
jects, are but allegories, which the Sense or Imacrination 
supplies to the Understanding. The Position of tbe Aris- 
totehans, nihil in iittelleetu quod iion prius in sen»u, un which 
Mr. Locte'a Essay is grounded, ia irrefragable : Locke 
■erred only in taking half the Truth for a whole Truth. 
■Conception is consequent oa Perception. What we cannot 
, imagine, we cannot, in the proper sense of the word, conceive. , 
I have already given one defiaition of Nature. Another, 
and differing from the former in words only, is this : What- . 
■ever ia representable in the forms of Time and Space, ia ' 
Nature. But whatever ia comprehended in Time and Space, 
is included in the Mechamam of Cause and Effect. And 
•conversely, whatever, by whatever means, has its principle 
in itself, so far as to originate its actions, cannot be con- 
' templated in any of the forms of Space and Time ; it must, 
therefore, be considered as Spirit or Spiritual by a mind in 
that stage of its developement which is here supposed, and 
which we have agreed to understand under the name of 
Morality, or the Moral State ; for in this stage we are con- 
■cemed only with the forming of negative conceptions, nega- 
tive convictions ; and by spiritual 1 do not pretend to 
determine what the Will is, but what it is not — namely, that 
it JB not Nature. And as no man who admits a Will at all, 
(for we may safely presume that no man not meaning to 
speak figuratively, would call the shifting current of a 
stream the will' of the river), will suppose it heloii^ 
Nature, we may safely add, that it is super-natural ; and 



Wordsworth'a srqaidte Sonnet onWeitminster-bridge at Sim-rue. 

Bnt who does not see that hBrethe poetic charm arises from tbe knawi 
and felt improprieig of the expression, in tlie teulinii'a] sens* of the wort 
impropriety, Bmong grammarians ? 
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ia witboat tte least preteoce to any pos'tive Motion or 
isight. 

Now Morality accompanied with Convictione like these, 
mX have ventured to call Religiotis Morality. Of the impor- 
rtxnce I attach to the state of mind implied in these con- 
victions, for its own eake, and as the natnnil preparation 
for a yet higher state and a more suhstantive knowledge, 
proof more than sufficient, perhaps, has been given in the 
length and minnteness of this introductory Discussion, and 
in the foreseen risk which I run of exposing the volume at 
lai^e to the censure which every work, or rather which 
every writer, must be prepared to undergo, who, treating 
of Bnbjects that cannot he seen, touched, or in any other 
way made matters of outward sense, is yet anxious both to 
attach to, and to convey a distinct meaning by, the words 
he makes use of — the censure of being dry, abstract, antT" 
(of all qualities most scaring and opprobrious to the ears of 
the present generation) metaphysical ; though how it is 
possible that a work not physical, that is, employed on 
objects known or believed on the evidence of the sertses, 
shonld be other than metaphysical, thiit is, treating on 
Subjects, the evidence of which is not derived from the 
senses, ia a problem which critics of this order find it con- 
venient to leave unsolved. 

The author of the present volume will, indeed, have 
reason to think himself fortunate, if this be aU the 
charge ! — How many smart quotations, which (duly 
cemented by personal allusions to the author's supposed 
pursnits, attachments, and infirmities), would of themselves 
make up " a review " of the volume, might be supplied 
from the works of Butler, Swift, and Wai'burtou. For in- 
stance : " It may not be amiss to inform the Public, that 
the Compiler of the Aids to Reflection, and Commenter on 
a Scotch Bishop's Platonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. 
Peter, belongs to the sect of the ^ol'nts, whose fruitful 
imaginations lead them into certain notions, which, although 
in appearance very unaccountahle, are not loithmd their tnyste- 
riet a/nd their meanings ;fjiTinehiag'ph3atjo{ matter for snob, 
vhote eoftverting Imaginations dispose them to reditce alt 
" ~" a iaiio TYPES ; who can tnake SHADOWS, no thanks to the 
I ttnd then matild them into substakces, no thanks to 
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PkilosophiJ : whose peculiar Talent lies in, fixing tbopes aiid 
ALLEGOBIES to the LBTTEH, and refining what is litehai into 
FIOTJBB and KTSTBET." — Tale of the Tub, Sect. xi. 

And woEld it were my lot to meet with a Critic, who, ic 
the might of his own Convictions, and with arms of eqnal 
point and efBciencj from his own forge, would come forth 
as my assailant; or who, as a friend to my purpose, would 
set forth the objections to the matter and pervading Spirit 
of these Aphorisms, and the accompanying Elucidations. 
Were it my task to form the mind of a younja; man of talent, 
desiroas to establish his opinioas and belief on solid princi- 
ples, and in the light of distinct understanding, — I would 
commence his theological studies, or, at least, that most 
important part of them respecting the aids which Religion 
promises in our attempts to realize the ideas of Morality, by 
bringing together all the passages scattered throughout 
the writings of Swift and Butler, that bear on Enthusiasm, 
Spiritual Operations, and pretences to the Gifts of the Spirit, 
with tlie whole train of New Lights, Raptures, Experiences, 
and the like. For all that the richest Wit, in intimate 
union with profoand Sense and steady Observation, can 
supply on these topics, is to be found in the works of these 
satirists ; though unhappily alloyed with much that can 
only tend to pollute the imagination. 

Without stopping to estimate the degree of caricature in 
the portraits sketched by these bold masters, and without 
attempting to determine in how many of the Enthusiasts, 
brought forward by them in proof of the influence of false 
Doctrines, a constitutional Insanity that would probably 
have shown itself in some other form, would be the truer 
solution, I would direct my pupil's attention to one feature 
common to the whole group — the pretence, namely, of 
podsessing, or a Belief and Expectation grounded on other 
B of their possessing, an immediate Con- 
, a sensible Experience, of the Spirit in and 
during its operation on the soul. It ts not enough that yon 
grant them a consciousneBS of the Gifts and Graces infused, 
or an assurance of the Spiritual Origin of the same, grounded 
on their correspondence to the Scripture promises, and 
their conformity with the ideii of the Divine Giver. No 1 
they all alike, it will be found, lay claim (or at least look 
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rard), to an inward perception of the Spirit itself and of 
its operating. 

Whatever roust be miarepreBented in order to be 
ridiculed, is in fact jiot ridiculed ; but the thing substituted 
for it. It ia a satire on BDmething else, coupled with a, lie 
on the part of the eatiriat, who knowing, or having the 
means of knowing the truth, choae to call one thing by the 
name of another. The Pretensions to the Supernatural, 
ipiUoried by Butler, sent to Bedlam by Swift, and (on their 
re-appearance in public) gihhetted by Warburton, and 
anatomiaed by Bishop Lavington, one and all have this 
for their eBsential character, that the Spirit ia made the 
immediate Object of Sense or Sensation. Whether the 
epiritnal Presence and Agency are supposed congizable by 
indescribable Feeling or unimaginabie Vision by some 
specific visual energy ; whether seen, or heard, or touched, 
smelt and tasted—, for in those vast Store-honsea of 
fanatical assertion, tho volumes of Eccleaiastical History 
and religious Auto-biogruphy, instances are not wanting 
even of the three latter extravagancies j-^this variety in 
the mode may render the several pretensiona more or less 
offensive to the tatfe; but with the same absurdity for the 
reason, thia being derived from. & contradiction in terms 
common and radical to them all alike, — the assumption of / 
a something essentially supersensual, that ia nevertheless '' 
the object of Sense, that is, iwt supersensnal. 

Well then ! — for let me be allowed still to auppoae the 
Reader present to me, and that I am addressing him in the 
character of Companion and Gnide — the poaitiona recom- 
mended for your examination not only do not involve, but 
they exclude, thia inconsistency. And for aught that hitherto 
appears, we may see with complacency the arrows of satire 
feathered with Wit, weighted with Sense, and discharged by 
a strong arm, fly home to their mark. Our conceptions 
of & possible Spiritual Communion, though they are but 
negative and only prejiaratory to a faith in its actual 
eiistence, stand neither in the level or in the direction of 
the shafts. 

If it be objected, that Swift and Warburton did not 
choose openly to set np the interpretations of later and 
: rational divines against the deciaio: 
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Churcli, and from prad^Uial considerations did not attack 
ihe doctrine in toto ,- that is their concern ( I wonld answer), 
and it is more charitable to tblDk otherwise. Bat we are 
in the silent school of Reflection, in the secret confessional 
of Thonght. Should we Ue for God, and that to oar 
own thoughts ? They, indeed, who dare do the one, will 
soon be able to do the other. — So did the Comforters of 
Job : and to the divines, who resemble Job's Comforters, 
we will leave both attempts. 

But, (it maybe said), a posaihle Conception ia not neces- 
Barily a true one ; nor even a probable one, where the 
Facta can be otherwise eiplained. In the name of the 
supposed pupil I would reply — That is the very question I 
am preparing myself to examine ; and am now seeking thd 
Vantage-ground where I may best command the Facts. In 
my own person, I would ask the Objector, whether he 
counted the Declarations of Scriptui'e among the Facts to be 
explained. But both for myself and my pupil, and in 
behalf of all rational inquiiy, I would demand that tho 
decision should not be such, in itself or in its eSocts, a« 
would prevent our becoming acquainted with the most 
important of these Facts ; nay, such as would, for the mind 
tof the decider, preclude their very existence. — Unlets yc 
hAieve, says the prophet, ye caniiot luiderdand. Suppose 
I (what is at least possible) that the facts should be coar 
sequent on the belief, it is clear that without the belief the 
materials, on which the understanding ia to exert itself, 
'would be wanting. 

The reflections that naturally arise oat of this lasfc 
remark, are those that best suit the stage at which we last 
halted, and from which we now recommence our progresi 
—the state of a Moral Man, who has already welcomed 
certain truths o£ Religion, and is inquiring after other and 
more special doctrines : still however as a Moralist, 
desirODB indeed to receive them into combination with 
Morality, bnt to receive them as its Aid, not as its Substituteu 
Now, to such a man 1 say ; Before you reject the Opinions 
and Doctrines asserted and enforced in the following 
extract from. Leighton, and before yon give way to the 
Emotions of Distaste or Bidionle, which the PrejudiocB of 
the circle in which you move, or your own familiarity witJi 
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mad perversions of the doctrine by fanatics in all 
^es, liave connected with the very words, Spirit, Grace, 
Gifts, Operations, &c., re-examine the arguments ad- 
vanced in the first pages of this lotrodnctory Comment, 
and the simple and sober view of the doctrine, contem- 
plated in the first instance as a mere idea of the reason, 
flowing naturally from the admission ot an infinite omni- 
present Mind as the Gronnd of the Universe. Reflect again 
and again, and be sure that yon understand the doctrine 
before yon determine on rejecting it. That no false jadg- 
ments, no extravagant conceits, no practical ill- consequences 
need arise oat of the Belief of the Spirit, and its possible 
communion with the Spiritual Principle in man, can 
out of the nghi Belief, or are compatible with the 
ictrine traly and Bcriptnrally explained, Leighton, and 

lOBt every single period in the passage here transcribed 

oa him, will suffice to convince yon. 
On the other hand, reflect on the consequences of re- 
jecting it. For surely it is not the act ot a reflecting mind, 
nor the part of a man of sense to disown and cast oat one 
tenet, and yet persevere in admitting and clinging to 
another that has neither sense nor pnrpose, that does not 
fufpoae and rest on the tmth and reality of the former ! 
If you have resolved that all belief of a divine Comforter 
present to our inmost Being and aiding our infirmities, 
is fond and fanatical — if the Scriptores promising and 
asserting such communion are to be explained away into 
the action of circnm stances, and the necessary movements 
of the vast machine, in one of the circulating chains of 
which the human Will is a petty Link — in what better 
light oan Prayer appear to yon, than the groans of a 
wounded lion in his solitary den, or the howi of a dog with 
his eyes on the moon ? At the best, yon can regard it 
only as a transient bewilderment of the Social Instinct, as a 
social Habit misapplied ! Unless indeed yon should adopt 
the theory which I remember to have read in the writings 
of the late Dr. Jebb, and for some supposed beneficial 
re-action of praying on the prayer's own mind, should 
practise it as a species of Animal-Magnetism to be brought 
about by a wilful eclipse of the reason, and h, temporary 
make-beliaie on the part of the self-magnetizer ! 
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At all eTentfi, do not pre-judge a Doctrine, the utter 
rejection of whicli nmst oppose a formidable obstacle to 
j-ottT acceptance of Christianity itself, wken the books, 
from which alone we can leam what Christianity is and 
■what it teaches, are so strangely written, that in a series of 
the moat concerning' points, incladinj^ (historical facta 
excepted) all the peculiar Tenets of the Religion, the plai 
and obvious meaning of the words, that in which they wei 
nndaratood by learned and simple, for -at least sixteen, 
centuries, during the far larger part of which the language 
was a living language, is no sufficient guide to their actual 
sense or to the writer's own meaning ! And this, too, 
where the literal and received Sense involves nothing im- 
possible, or immoral, or contrary to reason. With such a 
peranasion. Deism would be a more consistent Dreed. But, 
alas ! even this will fail you. The utter rejection of all 
present and living communion with the Universal Spirit 
impoverisbes Deism itself, and renders it as cheeriess as 
Atheism, from which indeed it would differ only by an 
obscure impersonation of what the Atheist receives 
personified, under the name of Fate or Nature. 



APHORISM VII. 

Leiqhton and Coleridge. 

The proper and natural Effect, and in the absence of all 
disturbing or intercepting forces, the certain and sensiblB 
accompaniment of Peace, (or Reconcilement) with God, is 
onr own inward Peace, aoalra and quiet temper of niind. And 
where there is a conscionsnesa of earnestly desiring, and of 
having sincerely striven after the former, the latter may 
be considered as a Sense of its presence. In this case, I 
eay, and for a soul watchful, and under the discipline of 
the G-ospel, the Peace with a man's self may be the medium 
or organ through which the assurance of his Peace with, 
God is conveyed. We will not therefore condemn thia 
mode of speaking, though we dare not greatly recommend 
it. Be it, that tiiere is, truly and in sobriety of speech, 
enough of just analogy in the subjects meant, to mak^ 
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.se of the words, if less than proper, yet something 
more than metaphorical ; still we mast be caatious not to 
transfer to the Object the defects ov the deficiency of the 
Organ, which must needs partake of the imperfectiona of 
the imperfect beings to whom it belongs. Not without 
the co-asBorance of other senses and of the same seoae in 
other men, dare we affirm that what oui" eye beholds, is 
Tsrily there to be beholden. Much less may we conclude 
negatively, and from the inadequacy, or the suspension, or 
from any other affection of sight infer the non-existence, 
or departure, ov changes of the thing itself. The chame- 
leon darkens in the shade of him who bends over it to 
ascertain its colours. In like manner, but witb yet greater 
caa-tion, ought we to think reapetting a trajiquil habit of 
inward life, considered as a spiritual sense, as the medial 
Organ in and by which our Peace with God, and the lively 
Working of hia Grace on our Spirit, are perceived by us. 
;THa Peace which we have with God in Christ, is invio- 
[lable ; but because the sense and persuasion of it may be 
tSnterrupted, the soul that is truly at peace with God may 
fcp a time be disquieted in itself, through weakness of 
lEaith, or the strength of temptation, or the darkness of 
, losing sight of that grafie, that love and light of 
God's countenance, on which its trajiquillity and joy depend. 
Tkati didst hide thy face, saith David, and I was troubled.^ 
But when these eclipses are over, the soul is revived with 
new consolation, as the face of the earth ia renewed and 
made to smile with the return of the son in the spring; 
and this ought always to uphold Christians In the saddest 
times, namely, that the grace and love of God towards 
them depend not on their sense, nor npon anything in 
them, but is still in itself, incapable of the smallest alteratioa. 

A holy heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find that 
it and peace caimot dwell asunder ; while an ungodly man 
may sleep to death in the lethargy of carnal presumption , 
find impenitency ; but a true, lirely, aoHd peace, he cannot 
*" There u tw peace to the itieked, saith my Ood. Isa. 

i. 21. 



' Paalm 



t. 7.— En. 
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APHORISM VIII. 

Worldly Sopes. 

LBIGHTOIf. 

Worldly hopea are not living, but lying hopes; ttey die 
often before ua, and we live to bury them, an^ 
folly and infelicity in trnsting to them ; bat at the utmost, 
they die with ua when we die, and can accompnny u 
further. Bnt the hvely Hope, which is the Christian's 
Portion, answers expectation to the full, and much beyond 
it, and deceives no way but in that happy way of far e. 
ceeding it, 

A living hope, living in death itself ! The world dares' 
say no more for its device, than Dum spiro epero : bnt the 
children of God can add, by virtue of thia living hop% 
Djim exspiro spero. 



APHORISM IS. 

TAe Wm-HXing'i Fear. 
Lbiqhtoh. 

It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die 
together. Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. xi. T 
When he dieth, then die his hopes ; (many of them before, 
but at the utmost then, all of them ;) but the righteous hath 
hope in hia death, Prov. xiv. 32,' 



APHORISM X. 

Worldly Mirth. 

Leighton and Coleridge. 

As he that taketh away a garmetit in cold weather, and a* 

vinegar upon nitre, bo t« he that singeth songs to a heavy heart, 

it those who with a strange vac 
ve been inspired throughout, Rnd 
e is tnoght therein. 



' One of the nameroos proofe sgatiiE 
gislenc; hold the Uld Tcstunent to havi 
yet den; that the doctrine uf a futaie si 
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T. iiv. 20. Worldly roirtli is bo far from cnring 
epiritnal grief, that even worldly grief, where it ia great 
and takea deep root, is uot allayed but increased by it. A 
man who is full of inward heavineBS, the more be is ea- 
compaased about with mirth, it exasperates and enrages 
iis grief ths more ; lite itieffectnal weak physic, which 
TemoreB not the bnmour, bat stirs it and makes it more nn- 
qniet. Bnt spiritual joy is seasonable for all estates : in 
prosperity, it is pertinent to crown and sanctify all other 
enjoymentB, with this which eo far aurpaaaea them ; and in 
distress, it is the only Nepenthe, the cordial of fainting 
spirits: 80, Psal. iv. 7. Se hath put joy into my heart. This 

^ mirth makes way for itself, which other mirth cannot do. 
These songs are sweetest in the night of distress. 
There is something exquisitely beautiful and touching 
in the first of these similes : and the second, though less 
pleasing to the imagination, has the charm of propriety, 
and expresses the traositioa with equal force and liveliness. 
A g^ef of recent birth is a sick infant that must have its 
medicine adminiatered in its milk, and sad thoughts are 
the sorrowful heart's natural food. This is a complaint 
that is not to be cured by opposites, which for the most 
part only reverse the symptoms while they exasperate the 
disease — or like a rock in the mid-channel of a river 
flwoln by a sudden rain-flush from the mountains, which 
only detains the excess of waters from their proper outlet, 
and makes them foam, roiir, and eddy. The soul in her 
desolation hugs the sorrow close to her, as her sole remain- 
ing garment : and this must be drawn ofE so gradnally, 
and the garment to be put in its stend so gradually slipt 
on and feel bo like the former, that the sufferer shall be 
sensible of the change only by the refreshment. — The true 
Spirit of Consolatioa is well content to detain the tear in 
the eye, and finds a surer pledge of its success, in the smile 
of Resignation that dawns through that, than in the 
' liveliest shows of a forced and alien exhilaration. 



Plotinua thanked God, that 
K|mmoTtal body. 



APHORISM XI. 



APHORISM SIL 

LlIGHTOlf AND CoLEBirGE. 

What a, full Confession do we make of our dissatisfac- 
tion with the Objects of onr bodily eenaes, that in oar 
attempts to express what we conceive the Best of Beings, 
and the Greatest of Felicities to be, ws describe by the 
exact Contraries of all, that we experience here — the one 
OS Infinite, Jitcomprehensible, Immntable, &c,, the other aa 
mcomiptible, -midefiled, and that passotb not away. At all 
events, this Coincidence, say rather. Identity of Attribntes, 
is snfficient to apprize ns, that to be inheritors of bliss wo 
mnst become the children of God. 

This remiirk of Leighton's is ingenious and startling. 
Another, and more fruitful, perhaps more solid inference 
from the fact would be, that there is something in the 
human mind which makes it know (as soon as it is snffi- 
I ciently awakened to refl.eet on its own thoughts and notices), 
that in all finite Quantity there is an Infinite, in all mea- 
sures of Time nn Efemal ; that the latter are the basis, the 
snbstance, the tme and abiding reality of the former; and 
that aa we tmly are, only aa far as God is with us, so 
e tmly paesess (that is, enjoy) our Being or 



either 
any other real Good, but by living in the ai 



r the being of evil, the last and darkest mystery. 



APHORISM XIII. 

The Wisest Use of the Imaginaiifm. 

Leiqhton. 

It is not altogether unprofitable ; yea, it is great wisdom 
in Christians to be ai'ming themselves gainst such temp- 
tations aa may befal them hereafter, though they have not 
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aa yet met with them ; to labour to'overcome them before- 
liELnd, to Bnppoae the hardest things that may bo incident 
to them, and. to pnt on the strongest resolutions they can 
attain unto. Yet all that is bat a,n imi^inary effort ; and 
therefore there is no asanranco that the victory is any more 
than imaginary too, till it come to action, and then, they 
that have spoken and thought very confidently, may prove 
but (as one said of the Athenians) fortes in tabula, patient 
and courageous in picture or fancy ; and, notwithstanding 
all their arms, and dexterity in handling them by way of 
\, may be foully defeated when they are to fight in 



APHORISil XIV. 

The Language of Seriptttre. 



I 

^Kr ^^ Word of Gktd speaks to men, and therefore it speaks 
^^lie langnage of the Children of Men. This just and preg- 
nant thought was suggested to Leighton by Gen., xxii. 12. 
The same text bas led me to unfold and expand the 
remark. — On moral subjects, the Scriptures apeak iu the 
language of the afEections which they excite *in us; on 
sensible objects, neither metaphysically, as they are known 
by superior intelligences ; nor theoretically, as they would 
be seen by us were we placed ia the sun ; but as they are 
represented by our human senses in our present relative 
position. Lastly, from no vain, or worse than vain, ambi- 
tion of seeming to ivalk on the sea of Mystery in my way 
to Truth, but iu the hope of removing a difficulty that 
presses heavily on the minds of many who in heart and 
desire are believers, and which long pressed on my own 
mind, I venture to add ; that on spiritual things, and allu- 
sively to the mysterious union or conspiration of the Divine 
with the Human in the Spirits of the Just, spoken of in 
Romans viii. 27, the word of God attributes the language 
of the Spirit sanctified to the Holy One, the Sanctifier. 

Wow the Spirit in Man (that is, the' Will) knows its ■■" 
u State in and by its Acts alone : even as in geometrical 
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reasoning the Mind knows its conatructive faculty in ths 
act of conBtmotiiig, and contemplatea the act in the pro' 
duct (that is, the mental figure or diagram) which is in- 
^separable from the act and co-inetaneona. 

Let the reader join these two positions : first, that the 
Divine Spirit acting in the Human Will is described as 
one vdth the Will so filled and actuated : secondly, that our 
nctions are the means, by which slone the Will becomes 
assured of its own state ; and he will understand, thongli 
he may not perhaps adopt my suggestion, that the verse, 
in which God speaking of kimedf says to Abraham, Now I 
know that thofi feared Ood, teeing thou hast not ■mtkhetd 
thy son, thy only son, from me^ — may be more than merely 
figurative. An accommodation 1 grant ; but in the thing 
espressed, and not altogether in the Expressions. In arguing 
with infidels, or with the weak in faith, it is a part of reli- 
gions Prudence, no less than of religions MoraUty, to avoid 
whatever looks like an evasion. To retain the literal sense, 
wherever the harmony of Scripture permits, and reason 
does not forbid, is ever the honester, and, nine times in ten, 
the more rational and pregnant interpretation. The con- 
trary plan is an easy and approved way of getting rid of a 
difficulty; but nine times in ten a bad way of solving it. 
But alas ! there have been too many Commentators who 
are content not to understand a text themselves, if only 
they can make the reader believe that they do. 

Of the figures of speech in the sacred volume, that are 
only figures of speech, the one of moat frequent occur- 
rence is that which describes an effect by the name of its 
most Qsnal and best known canse : the passages, for 
instance, in which grief, fury, repentance, Ac, are attri- 
buted to the Deity, — But these are far enough from justi- 
fying the (I had almost said, dishonest) fashion of 
metaphorical glosses, in as well as out of the Church ; and 
which onr fashionable divines have carried to such an. 
extent, as in the doctrinal part of their creed, to leave little 
else bnt metiiphors. But the reader who wishes to find 
this latter subject, and that of the Aphorism, treated more 
at large, is referred to Mr. Sonthey's ' Omniana,' Vol. II. 




I p. 7—12 ; and to the Note in p. 62—67, of the anthor's 
ptecond ' Lay- Sermon.' ' 



APHORISM Xy. 
Tlie Christian no Stme. 
Leighton and Coleridge. 
Seek not altogether to dry np the Btream of Sorrow, bot 
\ (o boand it, and keep it within Its birnks. Religion doth 
1 not destroy the life of nature, bnt adds to It a life more 
excellent ; yea, it doth not only permit, but requires some 
feeling of ^Qictions. Inetead of patience, there is in Bome 
men an affected pride of spirit suitable only to the doctrine 
of the Stoics as it ib usually taken. Tbey strive not to feel 
at all the ufflictiona that are on them ; bnt where there is no 
feeling at all, there can be no patience. 
I Of the Becta of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, perhaps 
|tbe nearest to Christianity. Yet even to tlua sect 
IChriBtianity is fundamentally opposite. For the Stoic 
.attaches the highest honour (or rather, attaches honour 
.solely) to the person that acts virtuously in spite of his 
feelings, or who baa raised himself above the conflict by 
their extinction; while .CbriHtianity inBtmcts u8 to place ^ 
small reliance on a virtue that does not legin by bringing \ 
the Feelings to a conformity with the commands of the ', 
Conscience. Its especial aim, its characteristic operation, 
is to moraliEB tbe affecj^ons. " The Feelings, that oppose a 
~Kgtit actj^nst be wrong feelings. The ad, indeed, what- 
ever tbe agent's feelings niight be, Christianity would 
command ; and under certain circumstances would both .' 
command and commend it — commend it, as a healthful ; 
symptom in a eick patient ; and command it, as one of the 
ways and means of changing the feelings, or displacing' 
them by calling np the opposite. 

' An edition of the ' Laj Sermons ' \s published with Bohn's edition ■ 
of Coleridge's 'Biographia Literaria.' The corresponding pages to Chose 
nferred to would be pp. 409-10. The passages in 'Umniana' referred to 
are in Coleridge's own contributions to that work, and are reprinted in 
bis 'Remains' (1836, v. I, pp. 321— 330), undsr the heads "Pelagian- 
wta " and " Tbe Soul and its Organs of Senae." — Ed. 
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COROLLABIKS TO APHOBISM XV. 

I. The more coni'cmmiess in our Thoughts and Words, 
and the less in our Impulses and genera! Actions, the 
better and more healthful the state both of head and heart. 
As the flowers from an orange tree in its time of blos- 
soming, that burgeon forth, espand, fall and aje momently 
replaced, Buch is the sequence of hourly and momently 
charities in a pure and gracioua soul. The modem fiction 
which depictures the son of Cytherea with a bandage round 
his eyes, is not without a spiritual meaning. There is a 
sweet and holy blindness in Christian Love, even as there 
is a, blinduesa of Life, yea and of Genius too, in the moment 
of productive Energy. 

II. Motives are symptoms of weakness, and supplements 
for the deficient Energy of the living Principle, the Law 
within US. Let them then be reserved for those momen- 
tous Acts and Duties, in which the strongest and best 
balanced natures must feel themselves deficient, and where 
Humility, no less than Prudence, prescribes Deliberation. 
We find a similitude of this, I had almost said a remote 

' analogy, in organized bodies. The lowest class of animals 
or protozoa, the polypi for instance, have neither brain nor 
nerves. Their motive powers are all from without. The 
snn, light, the warmth, the air are their nerves and 
brain. As life ascends, nerves appear ; but still only as 
the conductors of an external influence ; next are seen the 
knots or ganglions, as so many Joai of insHnctive agency, 
that imperfectly imitate the yet wanting oenire.- — ^And now 
the promise and token of a true Individuahty are dis- 
closed ; both the reservoir of Sensibility and the imitative 
power that actuates the organs of Motion (the muscles) 
with the net- work of conductors, are all taken inward and 
appropriated ; the Spontaneous rises into the Voluntary, 
and finally after various steps and a long ascent, the 
Material and Animal Means and Conditions are prepared 
for the manifestations of a Free Will, having its Law within 
itself and its motive in the Law — and thus honnd to origi- 
nate its ovm Acts, not only without, but even against, alien 
Stimulants. That in onr present state we have only the 
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Pftwning of this inward Stm (the perfect Law of Liberty) 
will sufficiently limit and qualify the preceding' position if 
only it have been allowed to produce its twofold con- 
sequence — the excitement of Hope and the repression of 



APHORISM XVI. 

Lbigbtok. 

1 eating or drinking both makea the body 
sickly and lazy, fit for nothing but sleep, iind besotB the 
mind, as it cloga up with crudities the way through which 
the spirita should pass,' bemiring them, and making them 
move hearily, as a coach in a deep way ; thus doth all 
immoderate use of the world and its delights wrong the 
sool in its spiritual condition, makes it sickly and feeble, 
full of 'spiritual distempers and inactivity, benumbs the 
graces of the Spirit, and fills the BonI with sleepy vapours, 
makes it grow secure and heavy in spiritxial exercises, and 
obstmcta the way and motion of the Spirit of God, in the 
Bonl. Therefore, if you would be spiritual, healthful, and 
vigorous, and enjoy much of the consolations of Heaven, be 
sparing and sober in those of the earth, and what you abate 
^c^ the one, shall be certainly made up in the other. 



APHORISM XVII. 
iTteonsistmey, 

LeIOHTOK AXD COIEKIDOB. 

It is a moat unseemly and unpleasant thing, to see a 
s life full of nps and downs, one st«p like a Christian, 

ee PtoE J. IL Green's ' Vital Dynamica,' 1810.— Ed. 
* Technical phroseaoran obsolete Syatem wiU yet retain their places, 
naj, acquire universal currency, and become sterling in the laiigua^, 
when they at once represent the leelings, and give an apparent solution oj' 
theiD by visual images easily managed by the fancy. Suiih are many 
terms and plirases from the Suinoral Fhyslology long exploded, but 
which are far more popular then any description would be from the 
theory that has taken its place. 
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and another like a worldling ; it cannot choose bat both 
pain himself and mar the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a specicil application 
to the maximB and tneasores of our Cabinet and Stateemen, 
has been finely expressed by a sage Poet of the preceding 
generation, in lines which no generation wiU find inappli- 



God and the World we worship bolh togellier, 
Draw not our Laws to Him, bnl His to ours ; 

Uotnie to both, so nrosporoua in neitber, 
Tlie imperfect Will brings forth but barren Flowers 1 

Unwise aa all diatracled Inleresla be, 

Strangers to God, Foois in Humanity : 

"■ ■ ' - - ■ ■ ■ id too great 



APHORISM XVn. CONTINUED. 

The Ordinary Motive to Inconeistency. 

Leiohton. 

What though the polite man count thy fashion a little 
odd and too precise, it is because be knows nothing above 
that model of goodceBa which he hath set himself, and 
therefore approves of nothing beyond it : he knows not 
God, and therefore doth not discern and esteem what is 
most like Him. When courtiers come down into the 
country, the comm.on home-bred people possibly think their 
habit strange ; but they care not for that, it is the fashion 
at court. What need, then, that Christiana should be so 
tender- foreheaded, aa to be put out of countenance because 
the world looks on holiness as a aingnlarity ? It is the 
only fashion in the highest court, yea, of the King of 
Kings himself. 
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APHORISM XVIII. 

f Superficial Recon-ciUatinnB, and Self-deeeii in Forgiving. 

LSIGHTON. 

When, after variances, men are brought to an agreement, 
■ 'Utej are mnch subject to this, rather to cover their re- 
maining malices with superficial verbal forgivenesB, than 
to dislodge them, and free the heart of them. This ia a 
poor self-deceit. As the philosopher Baid to him, who 
being ashamed that he was espied by him in a tavern in 
the outer room, withdrew himself to the inner, he called 
after him, " That ia not the way ont, the more you go that 
way, yon will be the further in ! " So when hatreds are 
npon admonition not thrown out, but retire inward to hid& 
themselvea, they grow deeper and stronger than before ;. 
and those tonstrained semblances of reconcilement are but 
a false healing, do bnt skin the wound over, and therefore' 
^^t Tiaually breaks forth worse again. 



APHOKISM XIS. 



Of the Worth aiid the Duties of the Freaciier. 
Leighton. 



The stream of custom and our profession bring ns tO' 
the Preaching of the Word, and we ait out our hour under 
the sound ; but how few consider and prize it aa the great 
ordinance of God for the salvation of sonls, the beginner 
and the aastainer of the Divine life of grace within ua ! 
And certainly, until we have these thoughts of it, and seek 
to feel it thus ourselves, although we hear it most fre- 
quently, and let slip no occasion, yea, hear it with attention 
and some present dehght, yet still we miss the right use of 
it, and turn it from its true end, while we take it not 
aa thai ingrafted word tohick u able to save our souls- 
{James i. 21). 
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Thna ought they who preach to speak the word ; to 
endearonr their titmoat to accommodate it to this end, that 
sinners may be converted, begotten again, and believera 
nourished and strengthened in their spiritual life ; to 
regard no lower end, but aim steadily at that mark. Their 
hearts and touguea ought to be set on fire with holy zeal 
for God and love to bodIh, kindled by the Holy Ghost, that 
came down on the apostles in the shape of fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, ahonld remember this as the end of 
their hearing, that they may receive spiritual life and 
Strength by the word. For though it seems a poor de- 
spicable business, that a fmil sinful man like yourselves 
should speak a few words in your hearing, yet, look upon it 
aa the way wherein God communicates happiness to those 
who believe, and works that believing unto happiness, 
alters the whole frame of the soul, and makes a new 
creation, as it begets it again to the inheritance of glory. 
Consider it thus, which is its true notion i and then, what 
can be Bo precious ? 



APHORISM XX. 

LlIOHTON. 

The difference is great in onr natural life, in some 
persons especially ; that they who in infancy were bo feeble, 
and wrapped up as others in swaddling clothes, yet, after- 
wards come to excel in wisdom and in the knowledge of 
sciences, or to be commanders of great armies, or to be 
kings : but the distance is far greater and more admirable, 
betwiit the small beginnings of grace, and our after per- 
fection, that fulness of knowledge that we look for, and 
that crown of immortality which all they are bom to who 
are bom of God. 

But as in the faces or actions of some children, characters 
and presages of their after-greatness have appeared (as a 
singular beauty in Moses's face, as they write of him, and 
as Cyrus was made king among the shepherds' children 
with whom he was brought up, Ac.) so also, certainly, in 
these children of God, there be some characters and evi- 
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■enoes tliat they are bom for Heaven by their new birth. 
iFhat holiness and meelcaesg, that patience and faith which 

' 'ne in the actions and snfFerings of the saints, are charac- 
« of their Father's image, and show their high original, 

md foretel] their glory to come ; such a glory as doth not 

mly snrpasa the world's thoughts, bat the thonghts of the 

"lildren of Grod themselves, 1 John iii. 2. 



■Rmd 



On an Intermediate State, or State of Transition from — " 
Morality to Spiritual Religion. 

This Aphorism would, it mny Beem, have been placed 
lOre fitly in the Chapter following. In placing it here, I 
are been determined by the following convictions: 1. 
'ETBry state, and consequently that which we have described 
Sfi the state of Eeligious Morality, which is not progressive, 
is dead, or retrograde. 2. As a pledge of this progression, 
or, at least, as the form in which the propulsive tendency 
shows itself, there are certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearn- 
ings, that, with more or less of consciousness, rise and stii' 
in the Heart of true Morality as naturally as the sap in 
the fnll-formed stem of a rose flows towards the bud, 
■within which the flower is maturing. 3. No one, whose 
own experience authorizes him to confirm the tmth of this 
statement, can hare been conversant with the volnmes of 
joligiona biography, can have perused (for instance) the 
ea of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Wiehart, Sir Thomas 
ire, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop Bedel, or of Egede, Swartz, 
id the miasionariea of the frozen world, without an 
'ocoasdonal conviction, that these men lived under extra- 
ordinajy inflnences, which in each instance and in all ages 
of the Christian ^ra bear the same characters, and both in 
the accompaniments and the results evidently refer to a 
common origin. And what can this be ? is the question 
that must needs force itself on the mind in the first moment 
of reflection on a phenomenon so interesting and apparently 
80 BJiomalous. The answer is as necessarily contained in 
or the other of two assumptions. These influences are 
ither the Product of Delusion {insania amahili», and the 
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re-action of disordered nervea), or they argue the eiiafcencB 
of a relation to Horae real agency, distinct from what is 
experienced or acknowledged by the world at large, for 
which BB not merely rudural on the one hand, and yet not 
asanmed to be miraculous ' on the other, we have no apt«r 
name than ^iritual. Now if neither analogy jnstifiea nor 
the moral feelings permit the former assnmption, and we 
decide therefore in favour of the reality of a State other 
and higher than the mere Moral Man, whose Religion' 
consists in Morality, has attained under these convictions, 
can the existence of a trwimtional Btat« appear other than 
probable ? or that these very convictions, when accom- 
panied by correspondent dispositions and atirringa of the 
heart, are among the marks and indications of anch a 
8tat« ? And thinking it not unlikely that among the 
readers of thia volume, there may be found aorae Indi- 
vidnala, whose inward state, though disquieted by doubts 
and oftener still perhaps by blank misgivings, may, never- 
theless, betoken the commencement of a Transition from a 
not irreligious Morality to a Spiritual Bieligion, with a 
view to their intereats I placed this Aphorism nnder the 
present head. 



APHORISM XXI. 

Leigeton. 

The moat approved teachers of wisdom, in a human way, 
have required of their achoiara, that to the end their minds 
might be capable of it, they ahould be purified from vice 
and wickedness. And it was Socrates' custom, when any 
one aaked him a question, aeeking to be informed by him, 

' In cbeek of fanatical pretensions, it is expedient to confine the term 
miTocuiom, to cases wliere the seTises are appealed to in pcoaf of some- 
thing that transcends, or can be a part of the Esperit'ncc derived from 

' For let it nnt be forgotten, that Morality, as distinguished from 
Pradence, implying (it matters not under wliat name, whether of Honoiir> 
or Duty, or Conacienve, still, I say, implying), and being gmiuided in, 
so a»e of the Iniisible and a Confidenee therein beyond (nay, oocasion- 
ally in apparent contradiction to) the inductions of outward Experience, 
IB eseentially religioni. 



UOIUL AND SILIOIOOS 



before lie wonld answer tbem, he asked them concemiiig 
tlieir own qaalities and cooraa of life> 



APHORISM XXn. 

Knowledge not the vUimaie End of Religiotu PuriuUt. 

Leiohtok and Colkridob. 

The Hearing and Reading of the Word, ander which I 
comprise theological atodiea generally, are alike defective 
when pnrsued withoai increase of Knowledge, and when 
pTU'saed chiefly for increase of Knowledge To seek no 
more than a preseiit delight, that eranisheth with the soniid 
of the worda that die in the air, is not to desire the Word 
aa meat, bat as mnsic, ae G-od tells the prophet Ezekiel of 
his people, Ezek. xzxiii. 32. Av^ lo, thou art unto them aa 
a very hvely song of one that hr^k a pleaeant voice, and con 
play v>dl upon an instrumer t ; for they hear thy word», and 
they do them not. To des'^'e the word for the increaie of 
knowledge, ^though thi^ is necessary and commendable, 
and, being rightly qnal'lied, is a part of spiritital accretion, 
yet, take it as going rO further, it is not the true end of the 
Word. Nor is the yr^ating of that knowledge in speech and 
frequent discourse of tte Word and the divine trntha that 
axe in it ; which, inhere it is governed with Christian pru- 
dence, is not to 1 e despised, but commended j yet, certainly, 
I the highest knr"ledge, and the most frequent and skilful 
^leakiDg of tb' Word, sevemd from the growth here mea- 
Qoned, misses the true end of the Word. If any one's bead 
■" r tongue sKiu'd grow apace, and all the rest stand at a 
tay,it wool' certainly make him a monster; and they are 
D otlier, wlo are knowing and discoursing Christians, and 
r duly in that respect, but not at all in holiness of 
t, andffe. which is the proper growth of the children 
t God. ippoeite to their case is Epictetua's comparison 
I the ahet' i tiiey return not what ihej eat in grass, but 
i wotd. 
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APHORISM XXin. 

The sum of Church History 
Lbighton. 



In timea of peace, tlie Cburch may dilate more, and build 
aa it were into breadth, but in times of trouble, it arises 
more in height ; it is then built upwards ; as in cities 
where men are straitened, they bnild nsnally higher than 
in the country. 



I 



APHORISM SXIV. 

Worthy to befrained wild hung up in the Library of every 
Theological Student. 

Lkighton and Coleeidge. 

When there is a great deal of sinoke, and no clear flame, 
it arguea much moisture in tlie matter, yet it witnesaetk 
certainly that there is fire there; laad therefore dubious 
questioning is a much better evidence;, than that seriseiess 
deadness which, most take for believing. Men that know 
nothing in sciences, have no doubts. He never truly 
believed, who was not made first sensible iind convinced of 

Never be afraid to doubt, if only yon have, the disposition 
to believe, and doubt in order that you may eiiid in believing • 
the Truth. I will venture to add in my ovW name and 
from my own conviction the following; \ 



APHORISM XXV. j 

He, who begins by loving Christianity better ttan Truth, 
will proceed by loving his own Sect or Church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself better thAu all. 



APEOBfSHB. 






APHOBISM XXVI. 

I T/ie Alsence of Bisptdes, and a general Aversion to EeUgious 
Coniroveriies, no proof of True JJuaniinity. 

Lkighton aub Coleridge. 

The boasted peaceableness about questioiiB of Faith too 
iften proceeds from a RQperficial temper, and not seldom 
supercilious disdain of whatever has no marketable 
value, and from indifForence to relig'ion itself, 
'olerafcion is a herb of spontaneous growtb in the Soil of 

.difEerence ; but the weed has none of the virtnes of the 
Fniedicinftl plant, reared by Humility in the Giarden of 
'Zeal. Those, who 'regard religions as matters of taste, 
Inay consistently include all religions diSereaces in the old 
adage, Be gustihv.s nmi est diaputcmduw,. And many there 
be among these of Gallio'a temper, who care for none of these 
th/Migs, and who account all questions in religion, as he did, 
bat matter of words and names. And by this all religions 
may agree together. But that were not a natural union 
produced by the actire heat of the spirit, but a confusion 
rather, arising from the want of it ; not a knitting together, 
but a freezing together, aa cold congregates all bodies, how 
beterogeneoua soever, sticks, stones, and water ; but heat 
makes first a separation of different things, and then unites 
those that are of the same nature. 

Much of oup common union of minds, I fear, proceeds 
other than the afore-mentioned causes, want of 

Lowledge, and want of affection to religion. Ton that 
boast you live conformably to the appointments of the 
Church, and that no one hears of your noise, we may thank 
the ignorance of your minds for that kind of quietness. 

The preceding extract is particularly entitled to our 
serious refiectiona, as in a tenfold degree more applicable I 
to the present tim.e8 than to the age in which it was written. 
We all know, that Lovera are apt to take offence and wrangle 
on occasions that perhaps are but trifles, and which assnredly 
"Would appear such to those who regard Love itself as folly. 
-Tbesa quarrels may, indeed, be no proof of i ' "■ 
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still, in the imperfect state of onr nature the entire abBence 
of the some, and this too on far more serious provocations, 
wonld excite a strong anspicion of & comparative indifference 
in the parties who can love bo cooUj where they profess to 
lore BO well. I shall believe oar present religions tolerancy 
to proceed from the abundance of our charity and good 
sense, when 1 see proofs that we are equally cool and for- 
bearing as litigants and political partizans. 



k 



APHORISM XXVII. 

The Influence of Worldly Views (or inhat are called a Jfaii's 
Frosjpeete in Life), the Bane of the Christian Ministry. 

lillGBTON. 

It is a base, poor thing tor a man to seek himself ; far 
below that royal dignity that is here put apon Christians, 
and that priesthood joined with it. Under the Law, those 
who were squint-eyed were incapable of the priesthood : 
tmly, this sqninting toward onr own interest, the looking 
aside to that, in God's afiairs especially, so deforms the 
face of the son], tiat it makes it altogether unworthy the 
hononr of this spiritual priesthood. Oh ! this is a large 
task, an infinite task. The several creatures bear their 
part in this ; the sun says somewhat, and moon and stars, 
yea, the lowest have some share in it ; the very plants 
herbs of the field speak of God ; and yet, the very higl 
and beat, yea all of them together, the whole concert of 
Heaven and earth, cannot show forth all His praise to the 
full. No, it is but a part, the smallest part of that glory, 
which, they can reach. 

APHORISM XXVIII. 

Despise wme: Despair of none. 

Lkighton, 

The Jews would not willingly tread apon the smallest 
Diece of paper in their way, but took it up ; for possibly. 
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liaid they, the name o£ God may be on it. Thongh there 
I waa a little snperstition in this, yot truly there is nothing' 
I Trat good religion in it, if we apply it to men. Trample 
n any; there may be some work of grace there, that 
I thou knowest not of. The name of God may be written 
I npon that Bonl thon treadeat on ; it may be a soul that 
I Christ thought so much of, as to give His precious blood 
I for it ; therefore despise it not. 



APHORISM XXIX. 

f 'Men of Least Merit most apt to he Contemptuous, Because most 
Ignorami and moat Overweening of Themseloes. 

Leiohton. 

Too many take the ready conrse to deceive themselves ; 
for they look with both eyes on the faUinga and defects of 
others, and scarcely give their good qualities half an eye, 
while on tbe contrary, in themselveB, they study to the full 
their own advantages, and their weaknesses and defects, 
(as one says), they skip over, as children do their hai-d 
words in their lesson, that are tronblesome to read ; and 
making this uneven parallel, what wonder if the result be 
a gross mistake of themselves ! 



I 



APHORISM XXX. 

Vanity may etrut in rags, and Humility be arrayed in purple 
andfine Umn. 

Leiohton. 

It ia not impossible that there may be in some an affected 
pride in the meanness of apparel, and in others, under' 
either neat or rich attire, a very humble unaffected mind : 
using it npon some of the afore-mentioned engagements, 
or such like, and yet the heart not at all npon it. Magnus 
qui JietUibug utitur tanquam argento, nee ille mimyr qui 
'tsrgento tanqaam fietilibut, says Seneca : Great is he who 
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enjoys tis enrtLenware as if it i 
great is the man to -vrhom all hi 
eartlienware. 



APHOaiSit XXXI. 

Of the Detraction among 'Religious Frojessors. 

Leighton and Coleridge. 

They who have attained to a self-pleoaing' pitch of 
ciTility or formal religion, have usually that point of pre- 
sumption with it, that they make their own size the model 
and rule to examine all by. Wliat is helow it, they con- 
demn indeed as profane ; but what is beyond it, they account 
needless and a^ected preciseness ; and therefore are as 
ready as others to let fly invectives or bitter taunts ag^ainst 
it, which are the keen and poisoned shafts of the tongue, 
and a persecution that shall be called to a strict account. 

The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether forged 
or untrue ; they may be the implements, not the inventions, 
of Malice. But they do not on this account escape the 
guilt of detraction. Bather, it is characteristic of the evil 
spirit in question, to work by the advantage of real faults ; 
but these stretched and aggravated to the utmost. It J3 

KOT EXPKESSIBLE HOW DEEP A WOnSD A lONGUB 8HABPEHED TO 
THIS WOHK WILL GIVE, WITH NO NOISE AND A VERT LITTLE 

WORD, This is the true white gunpowder, which the dream- 
ing Projectors of silent Mischiefs and insensible Poisons 
sought for in the Laboratories of Art and Nature, in a World 
of Good; but which was to be found, in its most destruc- 
tive form, in " the World of Evil, the Tongue." 



APHORISM XXXII. 

The Remedij. 

Lhighton. 

All true remedy must begin at the heart \ otherwise ib 
will be but a mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. 
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The weiglitiS and wheels are there, and the clock strikes 
according to their motion. Even he that speaks contrary 
to what is within him, guilefully contrary to his inward 
conviction and knowledge, yet speaks conformably to what 
within him in the temper and frame of his heart, which 
doable, a heart and a heart, as the Fsalnmt hath it : 
Peaim xii. 2. 

APHORISM XXXIII. 

Lbightos asd Colbbidgb. 

It is an argument of a candid ingenaoas mind, to delight 
the good name and commendations of others ; to pass by 
their defects, and take notice of their virtues ; and to speak 
and hear of those willingly, and not endure either to speak 
or hear of the other ; for in this indeed you may be little 
less guilty than the evil speaker, in taking pleasure in it, 
though yon speak it cot. He that willingly drinks in tales 
and calumnies, will, from the delight he hath in evil hear- 
ing, slide insensibly into the hnmonr of evil speaking. It ia 
strange how most peraona dispense with themselves in this 
point, and that in scarcely any societies shall we find a 
hatred of this ill, bat rather some tokens of taking plea- 
sure in it; and until a Christian sets himself to an inward 
■watchfulness over his heart, not safEering in it any thought 
that is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, upon the sight o£ 
others' frailties, he will stilt be subject to somewhat of this, 
in the tongue or ear at least. So, then, oa for the evil of 
guile, in the tongue, a sincere heart, truth in ike inwanl 
parts, powerfully redresses it ; therefore it ia expressed, 
Fsal. XV. 2, That speaketh the truth from his heart; thence it 
flows. Seek much after this, to speak nothing with God, 
nor men, but what is the sense of a single unfeigned heart. 
O sweet truth ! excellent but rare sincerity ! he that lovee 
that truth withm, and who is himself at once thb truth and 
THi LIFE, He alone can work it there ! Seek it of him. 

It is characteristic of the Boman dignity and sobriety, 
that, in the Latin, to favour with the tongue (favere lingua) 
tneans to be silent. We say. Hold year tongue ! as if it 
an injanction, that conld not be carried into effect 
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bnt by manual force, or the pincers of the Forefinger and 
Thumb ! And verily — I blush to say it — it is not Women 
and Frenchmen only that would rather have their tongues 
bitten than bitted, and feel their Boals in a strait-'waist- 
coat, when they are obliged to remain ailent. 



f 



APHORISM XXXrV". 

On tlie Passion for New and Striking Thoughtt. 

Lkightor. 

In conversation eeek not bo mnch either to vent thy 
knowledge, or to increase it, as to know mare spiritually 
and efEeotually what thon dost know. And in this way 
those mean despised truths, that everyone thinks he is 
sufficiently seen in, will have a new sweetness and use in 
them, which thou didst not so well perceive before (for 
these flowers cannot be sucked dry), and in this humble 
sincere way thou shalt grow in grace and in knowledge too. 



APHORISM XXXV. 

The Radical Difference hetween the Good Man and the 
Yidoue Man. 

Leiqeton and Colebidoe. 

The godly man hates the evil he possibly by temptation 
hath been drawn to do, and loves the good he is frustrated 
of, and, having intended, hath not attained to do. The sinner, 
who hath his denomination from sin as his course, hates 
the good which sometimes bo is forced to do, and loves that 
Bin which many times he does not, either wanting occasion 
and means, bo that he cannot do it, or through the check 
of an enlightened conscience possibly dares not do ; and 
though so bound up from the act, as a dog in a chain, yet 
the habit, the natural inclination and desire in him, is still 
the same, the strength of bis affection is carried to sin. So 
in the weakest sincere Christian, there is that predominant 




I 
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fcincerity and desire of holy walking, according to whicli 
lie ia called a rigUeovs person, the Lord is pleased to give 
him that name, and account him so, being upright in heart, 
thonjch often failing. 

Leightoii adds, " There is a RighteousnesB of a higher 
Btrain." I do not ask the reader's full assent to this 

g>sition : I do not suppose him aa yet prepared to yield it. 
at thus mnch he will readily admit, that here, tf any 
where, we are to seek the fine Line which, like stripes of 
Light in Light, distinguishes, not divides, the ennunit of 
religions Morality from Spiritnal Beligion. 

" A Righteousness " (Leighton continues) " that is not in, 
him, bnt upon hinL He is clothed with it." This, reader ! 
,18 the controverted Doctrine, so wiirmly asserted and so 
bitterly decried under the name of " imputed biohteod9- 
HESS." Out learned Archbishop, you see, adopts it ; and it 
is on this acconnt principally, that by many of our leading 
Churchmen his orthodoxy has been more than questioned, 
and his name put in the list of proscribed divines, as a 
Calvinist. Tiiat Leighton attached a definite sense to the 
words above quoted, it would be uncandid to doubt; and 
the general spirit of his writings leads me to presume that 
it was compatible with the eternal distinction between 
things and persone, and therefore opposed to madem Cal- 
vinism. Bnt what it was, I have not (I own) been able 
to discover. The sense, however, in which I think he migJii 
have received this doctrine, and in which I avow myself a 
believer in it, I shall have an opportuoity of showing in 
another place. My present object is to open out the road 
fcy the removal of prejudices, so far at least as to throw 
some disturbing doubts on tho secure taking-foT-gTwnted, 
that the peculiar Tenets of the Christian Faith asserted in 
the articles and homilies o£ our National Church are in 
contradiction to the comm.on sense of mankind. And 
with this view, (and not in the arrogant expectation op 
wish, that a mere ipse diait should be received for argu- 
ment) I here avow my conviction, that the doctrine o£ 
IIIPCTED Righteousness, rightly and scripturally interpreted, 
ifl so far from being either irrational or immcyral, that Reason 
itself prescribes the idea in order to give a 'meaning and an 
Itimate object to Morality ; and that tho Moral Law in 
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the ConBcience demands ita reception in order to giTD 
realitj and sabstantiye existence to the idea presented by 



APHORISM XXXVI. 

Leighton. 

Tour blessedness is not, — no, believe it, it is not wtere 
nost of yon seek it, in things below yon. How can that 
IB ? It must be a higher good to make jon happy. 



Comment. 
Every rank of creatnres, aa it ascends in the scale of 
creation, leaves death behind it or nnder it. The metal 
at its height of being seems a mnte prophecy of the 
coming vegetation, into a mimic semblance of which it 
crystallizes. The blossom and flower, the acme of vege- 
table life, divides into correspondent organs with reci- 
procal functions, and by instinctive motions and approxima- 
tions seems impatient of that fixure, by which it is diffe- 
renced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche, that flutters 
with free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect 
re^m doth the Irritability, the proper seat of Instinct, 
while yet the nascent Sensibility is subordinated thereto^ 
moat wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular life in the 
insect, and the musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate and 
typically rehearse the adaptive Understanding, yea, and 
the moral affections and charities, of man. Let ns carry 
ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious Week, the 
teeming Work-days of the Creator : as they rose in vision 
before the eye of the inspired historian of ihe Oenera- 
tiotts of Ihe Heaven and the Earth, in the days that the 
Lord God made ihe Earth and the Heavens.^ And who 
that hath watched their ways with an understanding heart, 
could, as the vision evolving, still advanced towards him, 
contemplate the filial and loyal bee ; the home -building, 
wedded, and divorceless swallow ; and above all the mani- 
1 Geo. il 4.— Ed. 
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■foldly intelligent ' ant tribes, with their Comia on wealths 
and Confederacies, their warriors and miners, the has- 
bandfolk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, 
and the virgin sisters, with the holy instincts of maternal . 
love, detached and in selfless purity — and not say to him- 
self. Behold the Shadow of approaching Humanity, the 
Snn rising from behind, in the kindling Jlorn of Creation ! 
Thus all lower Natures find their highest Good in sem-^ 
blances and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. 
And shall man alone stoop? Shall his pursuits and de-^ 
sires, the reflections of his inward life, be like the reflected 
image of & tree on the edge of a pool, that grows down- 
ward, and seeks a mock heaven in the unstable element 
beneath it, in neighbourhood with the slim water-weeds 
and oozy bottom-grass that are yet better than itself and 
more noble, in as far as Substances that appear as Shadows 
are preferable to Shadows mistaken for Substance ! "No ! 
it must be a higher good to make yon happy. While you 
labonr for any thing below your proper Humanity, yon 

Iaeek a happy Life in the region of Death. Well saith tho 
^oralpoet — 
It 



APHORISM XXXVII. 

Leiqhton. 



n imitation of men that is impiOttB and wicked, 
'a taking a copy of their sins. Again, there 
is an imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet is 
poor and servile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes de- 
scending to imitate the very imperfections of others, as 
fimcying some comeliness in them : as some of Basil's 



Unless abnre himself he can 
Erect bims«]t', how poor a, thing is man! 
To the CounteBS of Cumlieriatid, a 
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Echolars, who imitated Lis slow epeaking, which he had a 
tittle in the extreme, and could not help. But this is 
always landable, and worthy of the best minds, to be 
tTaitatorg of that which is good, wheresoever they find it ; for 
that stays not in any man's person, as the nltimat« pattern, 
bnt rises to the highest grace, being man's nearest likeness 
to God, His image and resemblance, bearing his stamp 
and GQperscription, and belonging peculiarly to Him, in 
what hand Boever it be found, as carrying the m&rk of no 
other owner than Him. 



APHOEISM XXXVIII. 

LsiGHTON. 

Those who think themaelves high-spirited, and will bear 
least, as they speak, are often, even by that, forced to bow 
most, or to burst under it ; while humility and meekness 
escape many a burden, and many a blon', always keeping 
peace within, and often without too. 



APHORISM XXXIX. 

Lbiohton. 

Out condition is universally exposed to fears and 
troubles, and no man is so stapid but he studies and pro- 
jects for some fence against them, some bulwark to break 
the incursion of evils, and so to bring his mind to some 
ease, ridding it of the fear of them. Thus men seek safety 
in the greatness, or multitude, or supposed faithfulness of 
friends ; they seek by any means to be strongly underset 
this way ; to have many, and powerful, and trust-worthy 
friends. But wiser men, perceiving the unsafely and 
■vajiity of these and all external things, have cast about for 
some higher course. They see a necessity of withdrawing 
a man from eitemals, which do nothing but mock and 
deceive those most who trust moat to them ; but they 
cannot tell whither to direct him. The best of them bring 
him into himself, and think to quiet him so ; bnt the tmtb 
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'iB, he finds aa little to support him thei« ; there is Dothing- 
trnly strong enough within him, to hold oat against the 
many sorrows and fea.rs which still from without do assault 
him. So theo, thongh it is well done, to call off a man 
from ontward things, as moving sands, that he bniJd not 
on them, yet, this is not enough ; for his own spirit ift 
BS unsettled a piece as is in all the world, and must have- 
some higher strength than, its own, to fortify and fix it. 
This is the way that is here taught. Fear not their Jear, but 
aanHify ike Lord your God m your hearts; and if yon caa 
attain this latter, the former 'will follow of itself. 



APHORISM XL. 

Worldly Troubles IdoU. 
Leighton. 



II The too ardent love or self-willed desire of power, or- 
*ealth, or credit in the world, is (an Apostle has assured 
ns) Idolatry, TSow among the words or synonimes for 
idols, in the Hebrew language, there is one that in its 
primary sense signifies troubles {tegirim), other two that 
signify terrors (miphletzeth and emim,). And so it is cer- 
tainly. All our idols prove so to ns. They fill na with 
nothing but anguish and troubles, with cares and fears, 
that are good for nothing but to be fit punishments of the- 
I folly, out of which they arise. 



J tolij 



APHORISM ZLI. 
On the right Trealmeni of Lifideli. 

LbiGHTON AHD COLBRIDGI. 



regardless contempt of infidel writings is osaally the- 

ntteat answer ; Spreta vilescerent. But where the holy 

profession of Christiana is likely to receive either the main 

_pp the indirect blow, and a word of defence may do any 

ing to ward it off, there we ought not to spare to do it. 

[ Christian pmdence goes a great way in the regulating of 
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this. Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, 
eapeciaily in Divine things ; they were not only lost npon 
them, but religion dishonoared by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar railera at religion, the foul- 
montbed beliere of tbe Cbristian faith and history. Im- 
pudently false and slanderous assertions can be met only 
by assertions of their impudent and slanderons falsehood : 
and Cbpiatiana will not, must not, condescend to this. 
How can mere railing be answered by them who are 
forbidden to return a railing answer ? Whether, or on what 
provocations, such offenders may be punished or coerced, 
en the score of incivility, and ill-neighbourhood, and for 
abatement of a nuisance, as in the case of other scolds and 
endangerers of the public peace, must be trusted to the 
discretion of the civil magistrate. Even then, there is 
danger of giving them importance, and flattering their 
vanity, by attracting attention to their works, if the 
punishment be slight; and if severe, of spreading far and 
wide their reputation as martyrs, as the smell of a dead 
dog at a distance ia said to change into that of musk. 
1 Experience hitherto seems to favour the plan oE treating, 
these betes puantes and enfant de diahle, as their four- 
footed brethren, the skink and squash, are treated ' by the 
American woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid 
intruder, and niake appear not to see him, even at tbe cost 
■of suffering him to regale on the favourite viand of these 
animals, the brains of a stray goose or crested ikraso of 
the dunghill. At all events, it is degrading to the 
majesty, and injurious to the character of Religion, to make 
its safety the plea for their punishment, or at all to connect 
the name of Christianity with the castigation of indecencies 

' About the enil of the same year (eays Kaloi), another of tbese AnimaU 
iMep&Uie Amtrieana) crept into our cellar; bat did not esbale tbe 
BDiaiteat scent, becaiae it viainnl disturbed. Afaolah old woman, how- 
ever, viho perceived it at night, by the liining, and thought, I euppoai, 
thai it mould set the world on Jire, killed it ; and at that moment ita 
ttermh began to rpread. 

We recommend this anecdote to the cQUsidemtioti of simdiy old 
women, on this eide of tho Atlimtic, wlio, tliough they do not wear Ihe 
appropriate garment, are worthy to sic in their commit lee-roora, like 
BickerstalT in the Tatler, under the canopy of their grandam's boop- 
jielticuat. 



APHORISM XLII. 
110 Friend to Truth. 
Leightok. 
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"iSiftt properly belong to the beadle, and the perpetrators of 
■which would have equally deserred his lash, though the 
religion of their fellow-citizens, thus assailed by them, had 
been that of Fo or Juggernaut. 

On the other hand, we are to answer every one that 
inqjiires a reaso7i, or an account ; which supposes something 
receptive of it. Vi'e ought to judge ourselves engaged to 
give it, be it an enemy, if he will hear ; if it gain him not, 
it may in part convince and cool him ; much more, should 
it be one who ingenuously inquires for satisfaction, and 
possibly inclines to receive the truth, but has been preju- 
diced by misrepresentations of it. 

tJiQlJJt..needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing ao 
SBerves it, as passion when set to serve it. The S}>irii 
oftndh ia withal the Spirit of meekneis. The Dove that 
rested on that (jreat champion of truth, who is The Truth 
itself, is from Him derived to the lovers of truth, and they 
ought to seek the participation of it. Imprudence makes 
some kind of Christians lose much of their labour, in 
speaking for religion, and drive those further off, whom 
they would draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's belief mates 
the believer not fear men, to whom he answers, but still he 
fears his God, for whom he answers, and whose interest is 
chief in those things he speaks of. The soul that hath the 
deepest sense o£ spiritual things, and the truest knowledge 
of God, ia most afraid to miscarry in speaking of Him, 
most teoder and wary how to acquit itself when engaged 
to speak of and for God.*^ 

name purpose are the tvo follawine Benlencea Emm Hilary : 
•a pro ilefiffidne dicimua, cum grandi mda et dieciplina diceri 
.-.. Hilarius de Trinit. Lib. 7, 
s reltctm est hominum cloqniis de Dei rebut alist giiam Dei sermo. 

Tha Utter, bowsTer, muat be lalien with certaia ^aSi/kalioM and 
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APHORISM XLin. 

On the Ccmsdenee. 



Lkighton. 

It 18 a fmitleBB verbal debate, whether Conscience be 
a Faculty or a Habit, When all ia examined, ConBcienoel 
will be found to be no other than ike mind of a mam,, underl 
the notion of a parlicular reference to himself and his owii| 
actions. 

COMMBST. 

What Conscience ia, and that it ia the ground and ante- 
cedent of human (or self-) conscionsnesB, and not any 
modification of the latter, I have shown at large in a work 
announced for the presB, and described in the Chapter 
following.' 1 have selected the preceding extract as an 
Exercise for Beflection ; and becatue I think that in. too 
closely following Thomas a Kempis, the Archbishop has 
strayed from hia own jadgment. The definition, for 
instance, seems to say all, and in fact eays nothing ; for if 
I aaked. How do yon define the human mind ? the answer 
must at least contain, if not consist of, the words, " a mind 
capable of Conseience." For Conscience ia no synonime of 
Consciousness, nor any mere expression of the same as 
^ modified by the particnlar Object. On the contraiy, BlCcji- 
I Bciousness properly human (that ia, Se^/-conacioasnees), 
"with the sense of moral responsibility, presupposes the Con- 
,' science, as its antecedent condition and ground. TJastly, 
the sentence, " It is a fruitless verbal debate," is an asser- 
tion of the same complexion with the contemptuous sneera 
at verbal criticism by the contemporaries of Bentley. In 
qnestiona of Philoaophy or Divinity, that have occupied 

txctptiom ; as when any two or more texts are in apparent contra- 
diction, and il is reqnired to state a Truth that comprehenria and rcMin- 
cileB both, and which, of conrao, cannot be expressed in the words of 
either,— for example, the fitiaJ subordination (3fy Father U greater than ' 
/), in the equal Doity {My Faihur and lore otu). 
* See Aphorisma »□ Spirllaal Religion, p. 10^. — Ed. 
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the ]oarried and been the sntjects of many successive con- 
troreraieB, for one instance of mere logomachy I conld 
bring' ten instances of logodcedaly, or verbal legerdemain, 
which have perilously confirmed prejudices, and withfifood 
the advancement of truth in consequence of the neglect 
of verbal debate, that is, strict discossion of terms. In 
whatever sense, however, the term Conscience may be 
nsed, the following' Aphorism is equally tme and important. 
It is worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself in a 
follo'wing page (vol. ii. p. 97), tella na that a good Con- 
science is the root of a good Convereation : and then quotes 
from St. Paul a text, Titus i. 15, in which the Mind and 
^ijie Conacience are expreesly distinguished. 

i 



APHORISM XLIV. 

Tha Light o/Knowhdge a necessary accompaniment of a 
Qood Coneci&ice. 

Leiqhton. 



If you would have a good conscience, yon mnst by all 
B have so much light, so much knowledge of the will 
■■ of G«d, as may regulate you, and show you your way, m.ay 
teach yon how to do, and speak, and think, as in His pre- 



k APHORISM XLV. 

el the Knowledge of the Rule, though Aocompanied By on 
endeavour to accommodate our conduct to this Mule, vnU 
tiot of itself form a Qood Oonscience. 
Leightok. 

To set the outward actions right, though with an honest 

intention, and not so to regard and find out the inward 

disorder of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is 

but to he still putting the indei of a clock right with your 

_,^ger, while it is foul, or out of order -within, which is a 

mtinual business, and does no good. Oh ! but a purified 
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conscience, a Boul renewed and refined in its temper and 
aSectiona, will make things go right without, ia all the 
duties and acts of our calling. 



APHORISM XLTI. 
The De})tk of the Conscience. 

How deeply seated the conscience ia in the human soul 
is seen in the eSect which sudden calamities produce on 
guilty men, even when unaided by any determinate notion 
or fears of punishment after death. The wretched Criminal, 
as one rudely awakened from a long sleep, bewildered with 
the new light, and half recollecting, half striving to recollect, 
a fearful something, he knows not what, but which he will 
recognize as soon as he hears the name, already interprets 
the calamities into judgmettte, executions of a sentence 
passed by an invisible Judge ; as if the vast pyre of the 
Ijaat Judgment were already kindled in an unknown dis- 
tance, and some flashes of it, darting forth at intervals 
beyond the rest, were flying and lighting upon the face of 
his soul. The calamity may consist in loss of fortune, or 
character, or reputation ; but you hear no regreU from 
him. Remorse extinguishes all Regret; and Remorse is 
the implicit Creed of the Guilty. 



APHORISM XLVII. 

Leiobton and CoLEBIDOa. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a 
convenient good to which it tends, and in the obtainment 
of which it rests and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all 
their own natural place, whither, if not hindered, they 
move incessantly till they be in it ; and they declare, by 
resting there, that they are (as I may say) where they 
would be. Sensitive creatures are carried to seek a sensitive 
good, as agreeable to their rank in being, and, attaining 
that, aim no farther. ISow, in this is tiie excellency <» 



Man, that he is made capable of a coDmnmion witli bis 
'"Maker, and, because capable of it, is unsatisfied withont it: 
the sooJ, being cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, can- 
not be filled with less. Though he is fallen from his right 
to that good, and from all right desire of it, yet, not from a 
capacity of it, no, nor from a necessity of it, for the answer- 
ing and filling of his ciipacity. 

Though the heart once gone from God turns continually 

further away from Him, and moves not towards Him till 

it be renewed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that 

natural relation to God, as its centre, that it hath no true 

rest elsewhere, nor can by any means find it. It is made 

for Him, and is therefore still restless till it meet with Him.. 

L It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet 

mhJB heart by other things, and digests many vexations with 

P'topes of contentment in the end and accomphshment of 

* Bome design he hath; but still the heart misgives. Many 

timeB he attains not the thing he seeks ; but if he do, yet 

he never attains the satisfaction he seeks and expects in it, 

bat only leams from that to desire something further, and 

still liiiBts on after a fancy, drives his own shadow before 

him, and never overtakes it ; and if he did, yet it ia but a 

shadow. And so, iu mumng from God, besides the sad 

end, he carries an interwoven punishment with his sin, the 

natnral disquiet and vexation of his spirit, flattering to and 

fro, aoA finding no rest for the sole of his foot; the waters of 

inconatimcy and vanity coverijig ihe whole face of ike earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, the 
immortal soul, descended from heaven, must either be more 
happy, or remain miserable. The Highest, the Increated 
Spirit, is the proper good, ike Father of tipirits, that pure 
and full good which raises the soul above itself ; whereas 
all other things draw it down below itself. So, then, it ia 
never well with the soul but when it is near unto God, yea, 
in its union with Him, married to Him : mismatching itself 
elsewhere, it hath never anything but shame and sorrow. ' 
All that forsake Thee shall be ashaimed, says the Prophet, 
Jer. xvii. 13 ; and the Psalmist, They that are far off frovi. 
thee shailperish. Psalm Ixxiii. 27. And this is indeed our 
Satnral miserable condition, and it is often expressed this 
pfBj, by estraugedness and distance from God. 
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The same sentimenta are to be foond in the wor1< 
Pagan philosopherH and moralists. Well then may tbey 
be made a snbject of Reflection in onr days. And well 
may the pionB deist, if euoh a character now eiists, reflect 
that Christianity alone both teaches the way, and provide) 
the means, of fulfilling the obscure promises ot this great 
Instinct for all men, which the Philosophy of boldest pre- 
tensions confined to the sacred few. 



APHORISM XLVIir. 

A iwiiracted Sphere, or what is called Retiring from the Busiiiesi 
of the World, no Security from the Spirit of the World. 

Leighton. 

The heart may be engaged in a little business, as nm 
if thou watch it not, as in many and great aSairs. A n 
may drown in a little brook or pool, as well as in a great 
river, if he be down and plunge himself into it, and put his 
head under water. Some care thou must have, that thou 
mayest not care. Those things that are thorns indeed, thou 
must make a hedge of them, to keep out those temptationB 
that accompany Bloth, and extreme want that waits on 
but let them be the hedge ; snfEer them not to grow within 
the garden. 



APHORISM XLIX. 

On Church-going, as apart of Religimts Morality, when itol 
in reference to a Spiritual Religion. 

LETOHTOlf. 

It is a strange folly in multitudes of us, to set ourselves 
no mark, to propound no end in the hearing of the Gospel. 
— The merchaDt sails not merely that he may sail, but for 
traf&c, and traffics that he may be rich. The husbandmaa 
plows not merely to keep himself bnsy, with no further 
end, but plows that he may sow, and sows that he mjvy 
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reap with advantage. And shall we do the most escellent 
aud fmitfal work fraitlessly, — hear only to hear, and look 
no further ? This is indeed a, great vanity, and a g^reat 
niisery, to lose that labour, and gain nothing by it, which, 
duly used, would be of all others most advantageous and 

I gainful : and yet all meetings ai'e full of this ! 
Ont: 
■jjei, 
Tl 
fhei 



APHORISM L. 

f On the Hope* and Self-Satis/action of a rdigious MoTolUt, inde- 
•peitdsni of a Spiritual Faith — <m what are they grounded 7 

Leightok. 

There have been great disputes one way or another, about 
the merit of good works ; but I truly think they who have 
laboriously engaged in them have been very idly, though 
very eagerly, employed about nothing, since the more sober 
of the sehoolmen themselves acknowledge there can be no 
such thing as meriting from the blessed God, in the human, 
or, to apeak more accurately, in any created nature what- 
Boever : nay, so far from any possibility of merit, there can 
be no room, for reward any otherwise than of the sovereign 
pleasure and gracious kindness of God ; and the more 
ancient writers, when they use the word m.erit, mean 
nothing by it but a certain correlate to that reward which 
God both promises and bestows of mere grace and benig- 
nity. Otherwise, in order to constitute what is properly 
called merit, many things must concnr, which no man in 
his senses will presume to attribute to human works, though 
ever ao excellent ; particularly, that the thing done must 
not previously be matter of debt, and that it be entire, or 
our own act, unassisted by foreign aid; it must also be 
perfectly good, and it must bear an adequate proportion to 
the reward claimed in consequence of it. If all these 
things do not concur, the act cannot possibly amount to 
merit. Whereas I think no one will ventui'e to assei-t, 
that any one of these can take place in any human action 
whatever. But why should I enlarge here, when one 
single circumstance overthrows all those titles : the most 
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APHORISMS ON SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



Pun-iF saith unto him : Lord, >Aow ns (hi^ Father, and it safficeth na. 
JesuB aailh nnio him. He that hath seen me bath seen the Father ; and 
how aayest thou then. Show an the Father ? Belierest thau not, that I 
am in the Father, and Che Father in me ? And I wU] jynj the Father 
and he shall eite you another Cotnfcrter, even the Spirit of Truth : 
whom the world Baniml receive, because it seeth hini not, neither knuwelh 
him. Bnt je know him, for be dwelleth mit/t you and shall be in you. 
And in that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
and I in yon. JoAnxiy. 8,9, 10, 16, 17,20. 



PRELIMINARY. 



T F there be aught Spirltaal in Man, the "Will must be 

Jf there be a "Will, there must be a Spirituality in Man. 

1 suppose both positions granted. The Reader admits 
the reality of the power, agency, or mode of Being expressed 
in. the term, Spirit ; and the actual existence of a Will. 
He sees clearly, that the idea of the former is necessary to 
the conceivflbility of the latter; and that, vice versd, in 
nsserting the fact of the latter he presumes and instances 
the truth of the former — just as in our common and re- 



I oeived Systems of Natnral Philosophy, the Being of im- 
I ponderable Matter is assunied to render the lode-stone 
I intelligible, and the Fact of the lode-stone adduced to 
I prove the reality of imponderable Matter. 
I In short, 1 suppose the reader, whom I now invite to 
\ ihe third and la^t division of the work, already disposed 
I to reject for himself and bis human brethren the insi- 
I dions title of "future's noblest animal," or to retort it as 
I the unconscious irony of the Epicnrean poet on the anima- 
lizing tendency of his own philosophy. I suppose him 
oonvinced, that there is more in man than can be rationally 
referred to the life of Nature and the mechanism of Orga- 
nization ; that he has a will not included in this mecha- 
nism ; and that the Will is in an especial and pre-eminent 
Bense the spiritual part of our Humanity. 

Unless, then, we have some distinct notion of the Will, 
and some aoquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting 
I the same, an insight into the nature of Spiritual Religion 
I is scarcely possible ; and our reflections on the particular 
I teTiths and evidences of a Spiritual State will remain ob- 
1, perplexed, and unsafe. To place my reader on this 
I requisite vantnge- ground, is the purpose of the following 
I exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with defining our Terms ; "" 
ind we proceed, like the &eometii clans, with stating our 
foSTnuTBS ; the difference being, that the postulates of 
Biometry no man ctiii deny, those of Moral Science are 
. Bnch aa no good man will deny. For it ia not in our power 
to disclaim, our nature, as eentieiit bein|i;s ; but it is in our 
power to disclaim our nature aa ■moral beings.' It is pos-/ 
sible (barely possible, I admit) that a man may have re- 
mained ignorant or unconscious of the Moral Law within 
him : and a man need only persist in disobeying the Law 
of Conscience to make it possible for himself to deny its 
existence, or to reject or repel it aa a phantom of Super- 
stition. Were it otherwise, the Creed would stand in the 
same relation to Momlity as the multiplication table. 
This then ia the distinction of Moral Philosophy — not 



I leaf of correctionH lo the text of the first edition Gilericigo 
Lflirecled that " prero){ative as moral lieings" should be rpad here. 'I'he 
'" 'B been overluoked by Coleridge's editors. — Ed. 
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that I begin with one or more atsiiniptwns : for this is 
commoo to all ecience; but — that I asBame a. sometbing, 
' the proof of which no man can i/ive to another, yet every 
man iae.yfiiid for himaeJf. If any man aBsert, that he can 
not find it, 1 am bound to disbelieve him. I cannot do 
otherwise without unaetUing the very fonndations of my 
own moral natnre. For I either find it as an esserUial of 
the Humanity common to him and me : or I have not found 
it at aU, escept as an hypochondriast finds glass legs. If, 
on the other hand, he leill not find it, he eicommnnicatea 
himself. He forfeits hia personal rights, and becomes a 
Thing: that is, one who may rightfully be employed, or 
used as^ means to an end, against his will, and witJiont 
regard to his interest. 

All the significant objections of the Matorialist and 
Xecessitarian are contained in the term, Morality, all the 
objections of the infidel in the t«rm, Religion. The very 
terms, I say, imply a something granted, which the Objec- 
tion supposes not granted. The term presumes what the 
objection denies, and in denying presumes the contrary. 
For it is most important to observe, that the reasoners 
on both sides commence by taking' something for granted, 
our assent to which they ask or demand : that is, both 
set off with an Assumption in the form of a Postulate. 
But the Epicurean assumes what according to himself he 
neither is nor can be under any obligatkni to assume, and 
demands what he can have no right to demand : for he 
denies the reality of all moral Obligation, the existence of 
1))^ Bight. If he use the words. Bight and Obligation, ha 
does it deceptively, and means only Power and Compulsion. 
To overthrow the Faith in aught higher or other than 
Nature and physical Necessity, is the very purpose of his 

' On IhiB principle alane is it possible lo jUBlify capUrd, or igno- 
,miniom pnnishmenTs (or indeed any punishment nol huving the rofor- 
malion of the Criminal, aa one of its objects). Such pnniahments, }ihe 
those infliclwl on Snicidea, mnst be regarded aa posikumout : thn wilful 
cxtinciian of (he moral and perannal life being, for the purposea nf 
punitive Justice, equivalent lo a. wilful destruction of the nutiirOil life. 
If the speech of Judge Burnet to the hurse-stealer (Yon are not hun^ieil 
fur stealing a bors«; but, that horses may not be stolen) can bo vindi- 
cstedat all, it most be on f^is principle; and not on the all-UDSettling 
Bciteme a! Expedience, which is the anarchy of Morals. 
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' argument. He desires you only to take for granleil, that all 
reality is -included ia Nature, and he may then safely defy 
you to ward off his conclusion — that nothing is fctcluded ! 

But as he cannot morally demand, neither can he ra- 
tionally expect, your assent to this premiss ; for he cannot 
lie ignorant, that the beet and greatest of men have devoted 
their lives to the enforcement of the contrary, that the vast 
majority of the human race in ail ages and in all uations 
have believed in the contrary ; and there is not a language 
on earth, in which he could argue, for ten minatea, in 
aapport of his Bcbeme, without sliding into words and 
ptmLses, that imply the contrary. It has been said, that 
the Arabic has a thousand names for a lion ; but this 
would be a trifle compared with the number of superfinous 
words and nseless synonyms that would be found in aa 
Index Exptirgatoriue of any European dictionary oon- 
atructed on the principles of a consistent and strictly con- 
sequential Materialism. 

The Christian likewise gronodB Jiis philosophy on asser- ', 
tions ; but with the best of all reasons for makmg them^ 
namely, that he (mght so to do. He asserts what he can I 
neither prove, nor account for, nor himself comprehend ; but 
with the strongest inducemente, that of understan ding thereby 
whatever else it most ooncems him to understand aright. 
And yet his assertions have nothing in them of theory or 
hypotiiesis ; but are in immediate reference to three nlti- 
jaate facts; namely, the Reality of the law of conscibncb ; 
the existence of a hksponsible will, as the subject o£ that 
law ; and lastly, the existence of Evil — of Evii essentially , 
j-snch, not by accident of outward circumstances, not de- 
l^ved from its physical consequences, nor from any cause, 
lut of itself. The first ia a i'act of Consciousness; the 
nd a Fact of Season necessarily conclnded fiora the 
; and the third a Fact of History interpreted by both, 
mnia exeunt in inysterium, says a schoolman ; that is. 
There is nothing, the absolute ground of which it not a Mystery. 
The contrary were indeed a contradiction in terms : for how 
can that, which is to explain all things, be susceptible of 
an explanation P It would be to suppose the same thing 
first and second at the same time. 

If I rested here, T should merely have placed my Creed 
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in direct opposition to that of the Neeessitariana, who 
aSBHiue {for observe both Parties begin in an Aesumption, 
nad cannot do otherwise) that motives act on the Will, as 
bodies act on bodies ; and that whether mind and matter 
are essentially the same, or essentially different, they are 
both alike under one and the same law of compnlaoiy 
Causation. Bnt this is far from exhausting my intention. 
I mean at the same time to oppose the disciples of Shaftes- 
BDGY and those who, substituting one Faith for another, 
have been well called the piona Deists of the last century, 
in order to distinguish them from the Infidels of the pre- 
sent age, who persuade themselves, (for the thiiig itself is 
not possible) that they reject all Faith. I declare my dis- 
sent from these too, because they imposed upon themselves 
an idea for a fact : a most sublime idea indeed, and so 
necessary to human nature, that without it no virtue is 
conceivable ; but still an iden. In contradiction to their 
splendid bnt delusory tenets, I profess a deep conviction 
that man was and is a fallm creature, not by accidents of 
bodily constitution, or any other cause, which liuinamf 

i wisdom in a course of ages might be supposed capable of ■ 
i^moving ; but as diseased in his Will, in that Will which ia 
the true and only strict synonime of the word, I, or the 
intelligent Self. Thus at each of these two opposite ronda 
(the philosophy of Hobbes and that of Shaftesbury), I 
have placed a directing post, informing my fellow-tr»- . 
Tellers, that on neither of these roads can they see the ' 
Truths to which I would direct their attention. 

But the place of starting was at the meeting of four 
roads, and one only was the right road. I proceed, there- 
fore, to preclude the opinion of those likewise, who indeed 
agree with me as to the moral Responsibility of nian in 
opposition to Hobbes and the An ti- Moralists, and that be 
is a fallen creature, essentially diseased, in opposition to 
Shaftesbury and the misinterpreters of Plato ; bnt who 
differ from me in exaggerating the diseased leeakness of the 
Will into an absolute privation o£ all Freedom, thereby 
making moral responsibility, not a mystery above compre- 
hension, but a direct contradiction, of whicli we do dis- 
tinctly comprehend the absurdity. Among the consequences 
uf this doctrine, is that direful one of swallowing up all 
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e atlribntes of the Supreme Being is the one Attribute of 
infinite Power, and thence deducing that things are good 
and wise becanee they were created, and not created through 
Wiedom and Goodness. Thence too the awful Attribute 
of Justice is explained away into a mere rig-ht of absolute 
Froperty ; the sacred distinction between things and per- 
sona is erased ; and the selection of persona for virtue and 
vice in this life, and for eternal happiness or misery in 
the next, is represented as the result of a mere Will, acting 
in the blindness and solitude of its own Infinity. The 
title of a work written by the great and pious Boyle is 
" Of the Awe, which the human Mind owes to the Supreme 
Reason," This, in the language of these gloomy doctors, 
must be translated into — " The horror, which a Being 
capable of eternal Pleasure or Pain is compelled to feel at 
the idea of an Infinite Power, about to inflict the latter on 
an immense majority of human Souls, without any power 
on their part either to prevent it or the actions which are 
(not indeed its causes but) its assigned signals, and pre- 
ceding links of the same iron chain 1" 

Against these tenets I maintain, that a Will conceived 
separately from Intelligence is a Hon-ertity and a mere 
plumtasm of abstraction ; and that a Will, the state of 
which does in no sense originate in its own act, is an abso- 
lute contradiction. It might be an Instinct, an Impulse, 
a plastic Power, and, if accompanied with consciousnesB, a 
Desire; but a Will it could not be. And this every human 
being knotes with equal eleamess, though different miuda 
may reflect on it with different degrees of distinctness ; for 
■who would not smile at the notion of a rose willhig to put 
forth its buds and expand them into flowers ? That such 
a phrase would be deemed a poetic licence proves the 
difference in the things : for all metaphors are grounded on 
an apparent likeness of things essentially different. I utterly 
disclaim the notion, that any human Intelligence, with 
whatever power it might manifest itself, is alone adequate 
to the office of restoring health to the Will : but at the 
same time I deem it impious and absurd to hold, that the 
Creator would have given us the faculty of Reason, or that 
the Redeemer would in so many varied forms of argument 
and persuasion have appealed to it, if it had been either 
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totaJly useless or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these 
several Tratha reconciled and united in the belief, that the 
imperfect human ttnderstanding' can be eSectnally exerted 
only in subordination to, and in a dependent alliance with, 
the means and aidances supplied by the All-perfect and 
Supreme Keason ; bnt that under these conditions it is not 
only an admissible, bnt a necessary, instrument of better- 
ing both ourselves and others. 



"We may now proceed to our reflections on the Spirit of 
Heligion. The first three or four Aphorisms I have selected 
from the Theological Works of Dr. Henry More, a contem- 
porary of Archbishop Leighton, and like Lim, balden in 
Bttspicion by the Calviniata of that time as a Latitadinarian 
and Platonizing Divine, and who probably, like bim, would 
have been arraigned as a Calvinist by the Latitudiuariana 
(I cannot say, Platoniats) of this day, had the suspicion 
been equally groundless. One or two I have ventored to 
' add from my own Reflections. The purpose, however, is 
the same in all — that of declaring, in the first place, what 
Spiritual Religion is not, what is not a Iteligious Spirit, and 
what are not to be deemed influences of the Spirit. If 
after these declairaera I shall without proof be charged by 
any with renewing or favouring the errors of the Fw/nilistg, 
Taiiists, Seekers, Behmeiiists, or by whatever other names 
Church History records the poor bewildered Enthusiasts, 
■wbo in the swarming time of onr Republic turned the 
facts of the Gospel into allegories, and superseded the 
written ordinances of Christ by a pretended Teaching and 
eensible Presence of the Spirit, I appeal against them to 
their own consciences, as wilfuL slanderers. But if with 
proof, I have in these Aphorisms signed and seaJed my own 
condemnation. 

" These things I conld not forbear to write. For the 
JAght within vie, that is, my Reason afid Goneaience, does 
assnre me, that the Ancient and Apostolic Faith according 
to the hietorical meaoing thereof and in the literal sense 
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of the Creed, is solid and tme : and that Familism * in its 
fairest form and under whatever disguise, is a smooth tale 
to seduce the simple from their Allegiance to Christ." 

Henry More.* 

^ The religion of the Dutch sect called the '< Family of Love," 
originated bj Henrj Nicholas about 1540. — Ed. 
* More's * Mystery of Grodliness.' — Ed. 
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And here U will not be imperlinenl to oWrre, tbiit what lie eldest 
Greek Philosophy entitled fk» Season (SOTS) and Meat, (he philosophio 
Apostle names tie Spirit and Ihitks spirilvally disoeraed i while to 
those who in the pride of learning or in the over-weeaing nieaiiDegg of 
modera melapbyaics decry the doctrine of the Spirit in Man Rnd ita 
possible commnnion with the Holy Spirit, as vit^ar enthusiBsm, I 
submit the foUowing sentences from a Pagan philosopher, a nobleman 
imd a minister of slate— "Ita dico, Lncili! aiCEK jstbj kos Spibitdb 
BBnBT, maloram bonornmqne nosCromni observaior et custoa. Hio 
proiil a nobis tractalua est. ita noa ip&e travtal. Bokl's tik sinb Deo 
heho est." Seneca, Epiit, xli. 



APHORISM L 
H. Mori. 

EYEBT one is to gU-e a reason of hig faith; but Priesta 
and Ministers more pQnctoally than any, their province 
being to make pood every sentence of the Bible to a rational 
inquirer into the tmth of these Oracles. EnthosiastB find 
it an easy thing to heat the fancies of unlearned and 
nnreflecting hearers ; bat when a sober man would be 
satisfied of the groanJf from whence they speak, he sh^ 
not have one syliable or the least tittle of a pertinent 
answer. Oidy they will talk big of the sfiett, and 
inveigh against Season with bitter reproaches, calling it 
carnal or fleshly, thODgh it be indeed no soft flesh, bat 
enduring and penetiAnt steel, even the sword of the Spirit, 
and anch as pierces to the heart. 
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APHORISM n. 

H. More. 

There are two TCiy bad tlungB in this resolTing; of men's 
I'T'aith and Practice into the immediate sicggestian of a Spirit 
icting on our underetandingB, or rather into the ii;n- 
minatioo of snch a Spirit aB they can give no aceonnfc 
of, snch as does not enlighten their reason or enable them, 
to render their doctrine intelligible to others. First, it 
defaces and maies nselesa that part of the Image of God 
in ns, which we call reason ; and secondly, it takes away 
that advantage, which raises Christianity above alt other 
religions, that she dare appeal to so solid a faculty. 



■ APHORISM III. 

It is the glory of the Gospel Charter and the Christian 
Constitution, that its Author and Head is the Spirit of 
Truth, Essential Eeasoa as well as Absolute and Incom- 
prehensible Will, Like a just Monarch, he refers even hia 
own causes to the Judgment of his high Courts. He hna 
his King's Bench in the Reason, his Court of Equity in 
the Conscience : that the Representative of his majesty and 
universal justice, tltis the nearest to the King's heart, and 
the dispenser of his particular decrees. He has likewise 
his Couri^ of Common Pleas in the Understanding, hia 
Court of Exchequer in the Prudence. The Laws are hit 
Laws. And though by Signs and Miracles he has merci- 
fuUy condescended to interline here and there with his 
own hand the great Statute-book, which he had dictated to 
his Amanuensis, Nature ; yet has he been graciously 
pleased to forbid onr receiving as the King's Mandates 
aught that is not stamped with the Great Seal of the 
Conscience, and countersigned by the Reason. 
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APHORISM IV. 

Oii an. Unlearned Ministry, under pretence of a Call of the 
Spirit, and inward Graces superseding Outward helps. 

H. More. 

Tell me, Te high-flown Peifectionists, ye boaBters of the 
lAgJii within you, could the highest perfection of your 
inward Light ever show to. you the history of past ages, 
the state of the world at present, the knowledge of arts 
and tongues, withont booka or teachers ? How then can 
you understand the Providence of God, or the age, the 
parpose, the fulfilment of Prophecies, or distinguish snoh 
as have been fulfilled from those to the fulfilment of which 
we are to look forward ? How can you judge concerning 
the authenticity and uneorrnptedness of the Gospels, and 
the other sacred Scriptures ? And how without this 
knowledge can you support: the truth of Christianity P 
How can you either have, or give a reason for the faith 
which you profess ? This Light taithin, that loves darkness, 
and would exclade those excellent Gifts of God to Man- 
kind, Knowledge and Understanding, what is it but a 
Bullen self-sufficiency within you, engendering contempt of 
snperiors, pride and a spirit of division, and inducing 
yon to reject for yourselves and to nndervalue in others 
the hel^s tm'tkotit, which the Grace of God has provided 
and appointed for his Church — nay, to make them grounds 
or pretexts of your dislike or suspicion of Christ's Ministers 
who have fruitfully availed themselves of the Helps 
afforded them P 



APHORISM V. 

H, More. 

There are wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse 
humour have led astray ; and whose condition is such, that 
1 thmk few more worthy of a man's best directions. For 
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ore imperious sects having put sucli nuhim^Bome 
vizards on Christianity, aod tbe sincere milk ai the Word 
having been every where so aophiaticated by the humonrs 
and inventions of men, it has driven these anxious melan- 
cholists to seek for a teacher that cannot deceive, the 
voice of the eternal Word within them ; to which if they 
be faithful, they assure themselves it will be faithful to 
them in return. Nor wonid this be a grouadlesB presniap- 
tion, if they had sought this voice in the Beascn and the 
Conscience, with the Scripture articulating the same, 
instead of giving heed to their fancy and mistaking bodily 
disturbances, and the vapours resulting therefrom, for 
inspiration and the teaching of the Spirit. 



APHORISM VI. 

Bishop HiCEET. 

When every man is his own end, all things will come to 
end. Blessed were those days, when every man 
thought himself rich and fortunate by the good success of 
Lthe public wealth and glory. We want public souls, we 
IfTfant them. I speak it with compassion : there is no sin 
lliiuid abuse in the world tiiat affects laj thought so much. 
KIiTery man thinks, that he is a whole Commonwealth 
1 his private family. Omnes qvce sua sunt quxmiit. All 
I tseek their own.' 



COMUEXT. 

Selfishneas ia common to all ages and countries. In all 
ages Self-seeking is the Rule, and Self-sacrifice the 
Exception. But if to seek our private advantage in har- 
mony with, and by the fnrtherance of, the public prosperity, 
and to derive a portion of our happiness from B3rmpathy 
with the prosperity of onr fellow-men — if this be Public 
Spirit, it wonld be morose and querulous to pretend that 
there is any want of it in this country and at the present 
■ 1 time. On the contrary, the number of "public eonls " 
' Hackel's Sermons, p, 449. — Ed. 
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and the general readiness to contribute to the public g^ooiJ, 
in Bcienee and in religion, in patriotiam and in philan- 
thropy, stand prominent ' among the characteristics of this 
and the preceding generation. The habit of referring actions 
and opinions to fixed laws ; convictions rooted in prin- 
ciples ; thought, insight, system ; — these, had the good 
Bishop lived in our times, would have been his desiderata, 
and the theme of his complaints. — " We want thinking 
Souls, we xoant them." 

This and the three preceding extracts will suffice as 
precautionary Aphorisms. And here again, the reader 
may exemplify the great advantages to be obtained from 
the habit of tracing the proper meaning Bad history of 
words. We need only recollect the common and idiomatic 
phrases in which the word "spirit" occurs in a physical 
or material sense (as, fruit has lost its spirit and flavour), 
to be convinced that its property is to improve, enliven, 
actuate some other thing, not to constitute a thing in its 
own name. The enthusiast may find one exception to this 
where the material itself is called Spirit. And when 
he calls to mind, how this epirii acts when taken alone ' 
by the unhappy persons who in their first exoltation will 
boast that it is meat, drink, fire, and clothing ixi them, 
all in one — when he reflects, that its properties are to 
inflame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, lethargy, 
and atrophy for the sequels — well for him, if in some 

' The verj nmcked poeiihe aa wfM as comparatiTB, magnituile and 
prominence of the bump, entitled Bemevolknce (see i^mrzieim'a Map 
of the Human Shdi) on the head of the kte Mr. John Thurtel, hu 
woefuily unsettled the fniA of many ardent Fhrenotogists, and 
BCrencthened the previous doubts of a slill greater number into utter 
disbelief. On ut mind this fact (for a fact it ia) produced the direeily 
contrary effect ; anii inclined me toauapect, for the first time, that [here 
may be same troth in the Spariheimian Scheme. WbetJier fntnre 
Craniologisls may not BE<e cauae to nea)-na7ne tliis and one or ttro other 
of these convex gnomons, ia quite a different question. At present, and 
according to the present use of words, any such change vBould be 
premature 5 and wo must be content to say, that Mr. Thortel's Bene- 
volenoe was insufficiently modified by the nnprotruaive and unindicated 
convolules of the brain, that secrete honesty and common -sense. The 
organ of DcsCnictiveDesa was indirectly potentiated by the absence or 
imperferC development of tlie glands of Keasou and Cunscienco in lliia, 
" nnfertunatt Gentleman I " 
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1 lucid interval lie should fairly put tbe question to his own. 
I mind, how far this is analogous to his own case, and 
whether the exception does not confirm the rule. The i 
Jif^" without the Sp;.-;t kiUeth ; but does it follow, that I 
the Spirit is to kill the Letter ? To kill tiiat which it is | 
its appropriate office to enliven ? 
I However, where the Ministry is not invaded, and the 
r plain sense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, and the 
I, Believer looks for the snggestions of the Spirit only or 
I chiefly in applying particular passages to his own individual 
Tease and exigences ; thoagh in this there may be much 
t^weakness, some delusion and imminent danger of more, I 
LJcannot bnt join with Henry More in avowing, that I feel 
I knit to such a man in the bonds of a common faith far 
jre closely, than to those who receive neither the Letter 
r the Spirit, turning the one into metaphor, and oriental 
I hyperbole, in order to explain away the other into the 
tinflnence of motives snggestedby their own understandings, 
land realized by their own strength. 




ON THAT 

WHICH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



IN lilio solection of tho extractB tbafc form the remainder 
of this volume and of the commonta affixed, 1 had the 
following obiectB principally in view ; — first, to exhibit the 
trnu and scriptural meamug and intent of several Articles 
of Faith, that aro rightly classed among tho Mjateriea and 
p(<culinr Doctrines of Christianity: — secondly, to show tie 

!iorfoot rationality of these Doctrines, and their freedom 
rom all just objection wben examined by their proper 
orffanii, the Reason and Conscience of JIan : — lastly, to 
exhibit from the works of Leighton, who perhaps of all 
our learned Protostant Theologians best deserves the title 
of a Spiritual Divine, an iDstructive and affecting picture 
of the contemplations, reflections, conflicts, consolations and 
monitory experiences of a philosophic and richly-gifted 
■utiid, amply stored with all the knowledge that books and 
long intercourse with men of the most discordant ciaractera 
could give, under the convictions, impressions, and habits 
of « Spiritual Religion. 

To obviate a possible disappointment in any of mj 
readers, who may chance to be engaged in theological 
■tiidies, it may be well to notice, that in vindicating the 
Mcoliar tvnets of our Faith, I hare not entered on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or the still nrofoander Mystery of 
the Origin of &1(W*1 EtQ — and this for the reasons follow- 
ing. 1. These Doctrines are not (strictly speaking) sab- 
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' jecta of Beflection, in the proper sense of this word : and 
both of them demand a power and persiatencj of Abstrac- 
tion, and a previous disoipHna in the highest forms of 
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hninan thought, which it would be a 
tuous, to expect from any, who requin 
tion," or would be likely to seek them i] 
2. In my intercourae with men of vari< 
I have found the far larger number of ei 
persons little, if at all, disquieted I 

Articles of Paith, that are siniply above their comprebei 
sion. It ia only where the belief required of them jars 
with their moral feelings; where a, doctrine in the sense, 
in which they have been taught to receive it, appears to 
contradict their clear notions of right and wrong, or 
to be at variance with the divine attributes of goodness 
and justice ; that theee men are surprised, perplexed, and 
alas ! not seldom offended and alienated. Such are the 
Doctrines of Arbitrary Election and Reprobation ; the 
Sentence to everlasting Torment by an eternal and neces- 
sitating decree ; viuarioua Atonement, and the necessity of 
the Abasement, Agony and ignominious Death of a most 
holy and meritorions Person, to appease the wrath of God. 
Now it ia more especially for such persons, unwilling 
BCeptics, who beheving earnestly ask help for their unbelief, 
tbat this volume was compiled, and the conimenta written : 
and therefore to the Scripture Doctrines, intended by the 
above-mentioned, my principal attention has been directed. 
But lastly, the whole Schenie of the Christian Faith, 
inclnding all the Articles of Belief common to the Greek 
and Latin, the Boroan and the Protestant Churches, with 
the threefold prooj, that it is ideally, morally, and hUtori- 
eally true, will be found exhibited and vindicated in a pro- 
portionally larger work, the principal labour of my life 
since manhood, and which I am now preparing for the press 
under the title, ' Assertion of Behgion, as necessarily m- 
volving Revelation ; and of Christianity, as the only Reve- 
lation of permanent and universal validity.' ^ 

' A work left inrampleie by Coleridge, and not yet given to tha 
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LeiGHTOH. 

Where, if not in Christ, ia the Power that c 
a Sinner to return, that can bring home a heart t-o God ? 

Common mercies of God, thongh thej hare a leaxiing 
faculty to repentance, (fiom. ii. 4.) yet, the rebellions heart 
will not be led bj them. The jndgmenta of God, pablic or 
personal, though they ought to drive na to God, yet the 
heart, unchanged, runs the farther from God. Do we not 
see it by ourselves and other sinners about us P They look 
not at all towards Him who smites, much less do they 
retam ; or if any more serious thoaghta of returning arise 
upon the surprise of an afOiction, how soon vanish they, 
either the stroke abating, or the heart, by time, growing 
hard and senseless under it ! Leave Christ oat, I say, and 
all other means work not this way ; neither the works nor 
the word of God sounding daily in his ear, iJalura re/urw. 
Xiet the noise of the rod speak it too, and both join together 
to make the cry the loader, yet the wicked will do wiokedlyt 
Dan. lii. 10. 



Comment. 
'' By the phrase " in Christ," I understand all the super- 
natural aids vouchsafed and conditionally promised in the 
Christian dispensation ; and among them the Spirit of 
Truth, which the world cannot receiYc, were it only that the 
knowledge of spiritual Truth is of necessity immediate and 
intuitive : and the World or Natural Man posBessea no 
higher intuitions than those of the pnre Sense, which are 
the anhjecta of mathamaticil science. Bat aids, observe ! 
Therefore, not by Will of man alone ; but neither witkoui 
the Will. The doctrine of modern Calvinism as laid down 
by Jonathan Edwards and the late Dr. Williams, which 
repreeents a Will absolntely passive, clay in the hands of a 
potter, destroys all Will, takes away its essence and defi- 
nition, 08 effectnally as in saying : This circle is square — I 
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ibonid deny the figure to be a circle at all. It was in 
Btrict conBistency therefore, that these writers supported 
the Necessitarian scheme, and made the relation of Cause 
and Effect the Law of the Universe, subjecting to its 
mechanism the moral World no less than the maierial or 
physical. It follows, that all is Nature. Thus, though 
few writers use the term Spirit more frequently, they in 
effect deny its existence, and evacuate the term of all its 
proper meaning. Witii such a system not the wit of man 
nor all the Theodicies ever framed by humau ingenuity 
before and since the attempt of the celebrated Leibnitz, can 
reconcile the Sense of Responsibility, nor the fact of the 
difference in kind between eegbet And eemorbe. The 
same compulsion of consequeuce drove the Fathers of 
Modern (or Pseudo-) Calvinism to the origination of 
Holiness in power, of Justice in right of Property, and 
whatever other outrages oo the common sense and moral 
feelings of mankind they have sought to cover, under the 
fair name of Sovereign Grace. 

I will not take on me to defend sundry harsh and incon- 
venient eipressions in the works of Calvin, Phrases equally 
strong and assertions not less rash and startling are no 
rarities in the writings of Luther ; for ""■'•■acb"'''''' was the 
favourite fignre of speech in that age. But let not the 
opinions of either on this most fundamental subject be 
confounded with the New England System, now entitled 
Calviniatic. The fact is simply this. Lnther considered the 
pretensions to Free-will boastful, and better suited to the 
" budge doctors of the Stoic Fnr," than to the preachers 
of the Gospel, whose great theme is the Redemption of the 
Will from Slavery ; the restoration of the Will to perfect 
^Freedom being the end and cooBammation of the redemp- 
tive process, and the same with the entrance of the Soul 
into Glory, that is, its union with Christ: " glory " (JoAn 
ivii, 5.) being one of the names or tokens or symbols of 
the Spiritual Messiah. Prospectively to this we are to 
nnderstand the words of our Lord. " At that day ye shall 
know that I am jn my Father, and ye in me," John xiv. 
20 : the freedom of a finite will being possible under this 
condition only, that it has become one with the will of God. 
■Mow ae ths difference of a captive and enslaved Will, and 
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no Will at all, finch ia thedifference between the J^uiAeran* 
of Cah'in and the Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards. 



APHORISil II. 
Lei G ETON, 

There ia nothing in religion farther out of Nature's res 
and more remote from the natural man's liking i 
believing, than the doctrine of Redemption by a Savit 
and by a cmcified Saviour. It is comparatively easy 
persuade men of the necessity of an amendment of c 
duct ; it is more difficult to make them see the necessity ti 
Bepentance in the Gospel sense, the necessity of a chang 
in the principle of action ; bnt to convince men of tl 
necessity of the Death of Christ ia the most difficult of al 
And yet the first is but varnish and white-wash withoi 
the second ; and the second but a barren notion ■withoi 
the last. Alas ! of those who admit the doctrine in i 
how large a number evade it in fact, and empty it of all it 
substance and efficacy, making the effect the efficient cs 
or attrifauting their election to Salvation to a suppose 
Foresight of their Faith and Obedience. — Bnt it is mot 
vain to imagine a faith in snch and such men, which bein 
foreseen by God, determined him to elect them for salvj 
tion : were it only that nothing at all ia future-, or cai 
this imagined /)(i«nV J ort, bnt as it ia decreed, and becauiei 
is decreed by God so to be. 



Comment. 
No impartial jwrson, competently acquainted with til 
history of the Reformation, and the works of the earHt 
Protestant Divines, at home sod abroad, even to the olol 
of Elizabeth's reign, will deny that the doctrines of Calvi 
on Redemption and the natural state of fallen man, are! 
all essential points the same as those of Lntber, Zoinglia 
and the first Reformers collectively. These Doctrinl 
have, however, since the re-establishment of the Episcopi 
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Jhnrcli at the retnm of Charles II., been as generally' 
exchanged for what ia commonly entitled Arminianism, 
but which, taken as & complete and explicit Scheme of 
BeKef, it would be both historically and theologically more 
accurate to call Grotianism, or Christianity according to 
Grotins. The change waa not, we may readily believe, 
effected without a struggle. In the Romish Church this 
latitndinarian Eystera, patronized by the Jesuits, was man- 
fully resisted by Janeenina, Amauld, and Pascal ; in onr 
own Chnrch by the Bishops Davenant, Sanderson, Hall, 
and the Archbishops Usher and Leighton : and in the 
latter half of the preceding Aphoiism the reader has a 
specimen- of the reasonings by which Leighton Btrore to 

' At a perind, in which Doctors Mdrsh anil Wordsworth have, by the 
Zealous on one siiie, being charged with Popish principles an Bccounb of 
their Anti-bibliolain/, and the sturdy adlierente of the doctrines 
common to Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of tbe Articles 
and Homilies, are, (I wisli I could say, alto^teCher without any fault of 
their own) regarded by the Clergy generally as virtual Schismatics, 
dividers of, tbougli not Jram, tbe Cbarcb, it is serving the cause of 
charity to assist in circulating the following instructive passage from 
the life of Bishop Uackett respecting tbe £apate between the Angns- 
Cinians, or Luthero-Csivinistic divines and the Grotians of hia age : in 
which Controversy (says his biographer) he, Hackett, " wsa ever very 
moderate." 

"But having been bred undi^r Bishop DaTenant and Br. Ward in 
Cambridge, he was addicted (o their sentiments. Archbii>hop Usher 
wonld say, that Davenant unilerslood those controversies belter than 
ever any men did since St. Augustine. But he (Bishof> Hackett) used 
to say, that he was jure he had three excellent men of his mind in this 
conirovarsy: 1. Padre Paolo (Father Paul) whose letter is extant in 
HeinsiuB, anno 1604: 2. Thomas Aqniniu: 3. St. Augustine. But 
besides and above them all, he believed in hia Conscience that St. Paul 
was of the same mind likewise. Yet at the same time he would profess, 
that ho dislikal no Annlnians, bat auch as revile and defame every one 
who is not to : and he would often commend Arminius himself G>r his 
excellent wit and parts, but only tax his want of reading and know- 
ledge in Antiquity, And he ever held, it was the foolisbest thing in 
the world to say the Arminiana were Pcpitlili/ inclined, when so many 
Dominicians end Jansenists were rigid followers of Augostine in iheae 
points; and no less foolish to say that (he Anli-Arminiana were Puritans 
or Fresbylerians, when R'nra, and DavenanI, and Prideau^i, and 
Brownrig, those stout champions fbr Episcopacy, were decided Anti- 
Arminians ; while Arminlua himself waseier a.lVe9byterian. There- 
fore he greatly commended the moderation of oat Church, which 
extended eqnai Communion to both." 
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invalidate or connterpoise the nasonings of the i 
vatora. 

Passages of this sort are, however, of rare occarrence ta 
Leightoa's works. Happily for thousands, he wag mor^ 
nsefally employed in makiag his readers feel that ths 
doctrines in qaestion, tcrtpturaUy treated, ayid taken as 
organized partt of a great organic wluHe, need no sach reai 
soninga. And better still vroald it have been, had be lefij 
them altogether for those, who seTerally detaching til 
creat features of Revelation from the living context < 
Scripture, do by that very act destroy their life and par- 
pose. And then, like the eyes of the Indian spider,' th^ 
become clouded microscopes, to esa^eratc and distort a^ 
the other parts and proportions. — !No offence then will bdi 
occasioned, I trust, by ■Uie frank avowal that I have givenj 
to the preceding passage a place among the Spiritual 
Aphorisms for the sake of the Comment : the followinfl 
Remarks having been the first marginal note I had pencill^ 
on Leighton's pages, and thna (remotely, at least) thi^ 
occasion of the present work. 

Leighton, I observed, throughout his inestimable i 
avoids all metaphysical views of Election, relatively to Go^ 
and confines himself to the doctrine in its relation to Maa.< 
and in that sense too, in which every Christian may jndfft 
of it who strives to be sincere with his own heart. Tna 
following may, I think, be taken as a safe and useful Bali) 
in rehgiouB inquiries. Ideas, that derive their origin an^ 
substance from the Moral Being, and to the reception oi 
which as true objectively (that is, as corresponding to j 
reality out of the human mind) we are det«rmined by 
praetiecd interest exclusively, may not, like theoretioal e 
speculative Positions, be pressed onward into all their poL^^ 
sible logical consequences." The Law of Conscience, anq 

' Aranea pTodigtosa, See Bsker'a Micruscopto Experiment . 

' MuynotthisHiilabeeiipreBHedBiore intelligibly (to a raatbemaCid^i^ 
at least) tbus :— Keasomng fiom Jinite lofiaiie, OQ a basia of truuli, bIkl 
reaaoning frcm infinitf (o infinitt, an *. baais of triitii, will always lead 
ti> Iruth, aa intelligibly aa the buis an nliicli aueh truths rejppEtiTe)| 
rest. — While, rauoning fromjIiMite to t?(/i»»((, or fhitn iajlni'- - "" ''- 



will tend t(> apparent abiurdiCj, although the basia bo (rue : and is ant 
— oil absurdity, another expression for " truth unintelligible b/' 
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not tlie Canons o£ discnraive Beoaoning, must decide in 
sncli cases. At least, the latter liave no Talidity, which the 
single 1-6(0 of the former is not sufficient to nnllify. The 
most pioaa conclusion is here the most legitimate. 

It is too seldom considered though most worthy of con- 
sideration, how far even those Ideas or Theories of pnre 
Specnlation, that bear the same name with the Objects of 
Beligioiis Faith, are indeed the same. Ont of the principles 
necessarily presumed in all discursive thinking, and which 
being, in the first place universal, and secondly, antecedent 
to every particular exercise of the underetanding, are 
therefore referred to the reason, the human mind (wherever 
its powers. are sufficiently developed, and its attention 
strongly directed to speculative or theoretical inquiries,) 
forms certain essences, to which for its own purposes i^. 
gives a sort of notional suhtistence. Hence they are called ' 
entia rationalia: the conversion of which into entia realia, 
or real objects, by aid of the imagination, has in all times 
been the frnitfnl stock of empty theories, and mischievona 
superstitions, of surreptitious premises and estraragant 
conclusions. For aa these substantiated notions were in 
many instances expressed by tlie same terms, as the objects 
of religious Faith ; as in most instances they were applied, 
though .deceptively, to the eiplanation of real experiences; 
and lastly, from the gratifications, which the pride and 
ambition of man received from the supposed extension of 
his knowledge and insight ; it was too easily forgotten or 
overlooked, that the stablest and most indispensable of 
these notional beings were but the necessary forms of 
thinking, taken abstractedly ; and that like the breadthless 
lines, depthless surfaces, and perfect circles of geometry, 
they aabsiat wholly and solely in and for the mind, that 
contemplates them. Where the evidence of the senses 
fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, 
there is no reality attributable to any notion, but what is 
given to it by Bevelation, or the Law of Conscience, or the 
necessary interests of Morality. 

Take an instance : 

It is the office, and, as it were, the instinct of Beaaon to 
bring a unity into all our conceptions and several know> 
ledges. On this all system depends ; and without this we 
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could reflect connectedly neither oq nature nor our 
tainds. Now thiB is possible only on the assumptia 
bypotheeie of a one as the ground and cause of the Universe, 
and which in ail saccesaion and through chants is the 
-subject neither of Time nor Change. The oke must ha 
^contemplated as Eternal and Immutable. 

Well ! the Idea, which is the basis of Religion, com- 
manded by the Conscience and required by Morality, con- 
tains the same truths, or at least truths that can be 
pressed in no other terms ; but this idea presents itself to 
our niind with additional attributes, and these too not 
formed bv mere Abstraction and Negation — with the attri- 
butes of Holiness, Providence, Love, Justice, and Mercy, 
It comprehends, moreover, the independent (extra-mwidane) 
existence and personality of the supreme oke, as our Creator, 
Lord, and Judge. 

The hypothesis of a one Ground and Principle of the' 
Universe (necessary as an hypothesis; but having only a, 
logical and CQnditioTial necessity) is thus raised into the Idea, 
of the LIVING GOD, the supreme Object of onr Faith, Love,, 
Fear, and Adoration. Religion and Morality do indeed 
constrain us to declare him Eternal and Immutable. Bat 
if from the Eternity of the Supreme Being a ReaaoBor 
should deduce the impossibility of a Creation ( or conclude. 
with Aristotle, that the Creation was co-eternal ; or, liks 
the latter Platonists, should turn Creation into ETnanaiUMi 
and make the universe proceed from Deity, as the Sunr 
beams from, the Solar Orb ; — or if from the divine Im.mut»-' 
bility he should infer, that all prayer and eupplicatiotL 
must be vain and superstitious : then however evident and' 
logically necessary such conclusions may appear, 
scarcely worth our while to eiamine, whether they a 
or not. The positions themselves Tiiust be false. For 
they true, the Idea would lose the sole ground of its reality,. 
It would be no longer the Idea intended by the Believer in 
his premise — in the premise, with which alone Religion 
and Morality are concerned. The very subject of tha dift- 
cussioa would be changed. It would no longer be the God 
in whom we believe: but a stoical fate, or the superessential 
■ ONE "^ fther Intelligence, nor Self. 

Veing can be attributed; 
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f lastly, the world itself, the indiTieible one and only 
'^ sabetance (substantia una et unica) of Spinoza, of -vrhich all 
phcenomena, all particular and individual things, lives, 
minds, thong-hts, and actions are bat modifications. 

Let the behever never be alarmed by objections wholly 
epeculfttive, however plausible on speculative grounds such 
objectionB may appear, if he can but satisfy himself, that 
the result is repugnant to the dictates of conscience, and 
irreconcilable with the interests of morality. For to baffle 
the objector we have only to demand of him, by what right 
and under what authority he converts a thought into a 
substance, or asserts the existence of a. real somewhat 
corresponding to a notion not derived from the experience 
of his senses. It will be of no purpose for him to answer, 
that it ia a legitimate notion. The notion may have its 
mould in the understanding ; but its realization m,ust be 
the work of the fancy. 

A reflecting reader will easily apply these remarks to 
the subject of Election, one of the stumbling stones in the 
ordinary conceptions of the Christian Faith, to which the 
infidel points in scorn, and which far better men pass by in 
silent perplexity. Tet sni-ely, from mistakeu conceptions 
of the doctrine. I suppose the person, with whom I am 
arguing, already so far a believer, as to have convinced 
himself, both that a state of eudoring bliss is attainable 
under certain conditions ; and that these conditions consist 
in his compliance with the directions given and rules pre- 
scribed in the Christian Scriptures. These rules he like- 
wise admits to be such, that, by the very law and con- 
stitntion of the human mind, a full and faithful compliance 
with them cannot but have consequeiiaes, of some sort or 

Bther. Bat these consequences are moreover distinctly 
BBcribed, enumerated, and promised in the same Scrip- 
jres, ia which the conditions are recorded ; and though 
)me of them m,ay be apparent to God only, yet the greater 
number of them are of such a natnre that they cannot exist 
unknown to the individual, in and for whom they exist. 
As little possible is it, that he should find these consequences 
in himself, and not find in them the sure marks and the 
e pledges, that he is at the time in the right road to the 
e promised under these conditions. IN^ow I dare assert. 
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m, however fervent his charity, and how- 
lity may be, can pemso the recordB of 
■ ■ or look round the world 
j find himself compelled 
on the right road. He 
Chriatian connh-je^ 
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that no snoh 

ever deep his 

History with 

with an observant eji 

to admit, that all men are 

cannot help jndgiag;, that 

many, a fearfnl many ! have not their faces tomed to> 

ward it. 

ThiB then is a mere matter o£ fact. Now com.ea the 
question. Shall the believer, who thus hopes on th© 
appointed grounds of hope, attrihate this distinction ex- 
clusively to his own resolves and strivings ? or if not 
exclusively, yet primarily and principally ? Shall be refer 
the first movements and preparations to his own Will and 
Understanding, and bottom his claim to the promises on 
his own comparative excellence P If not, if no man dare 
take *hia honour to himself, to whom ahull he assigit it, if 
not to that Being in whom the promise originated, and on 
whom its fulfilment depends ? If he stop here, who shall 
blame him P By what argument shall his reasoning b9 
invalidated, that might not be urged with equal foH» 
against any essential difference between obedient and dia- 
obedient. Christian and worldling ? that would not imply 
that both eorle alike are, in the sight of God, the Sons Of 
God by adoption ? If he stop here, 1 say, who shall drive 
him from his position ? For thus far he is practically con- 
cerned — this the Conscience requires, this the lughesfc 
interests of Morality demand. It is a question of facts, of 
the will and the deed, to argue against which on the 
abstract nations and possibilities of the speculative reason, 
is as nnreasonable, as an attempt to decide a question of 
colours by pnre Geometry, or to unsettle the classes and 
specific characters of Natural History by the Doctrine of 
Fluxions. 

Bat if the self-exEiminant will abandon this position, and 
exchange the safe circle of Religion and practical Keason 
for the shifting sand-wastes and mirages of Speculative 
Theolojrv : •* ■' ■"* if seeking after the Tiiarka of Election 
jn ~ a to determine the ground and 

ode of election itself m relaiion 
rbether he does it for the satia> 
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1 of curiosity, or frimi the ambition of answering 
those, who would call God himself to account, why and by 
what right certain Bonis were bom in Africa instead of 
England: — or why (seeing that it is against all reason and 
goodness to choose a worse, when being omnipotent He 
could have created a better) God did not create beasta 
men, and men angels : — or why God created ajiy men bat 
with fore-knowledge of their obedience, and left any occa- 
sion for Election ?— in this case, I say, we can only regret, 
that the inquirer had not been better inatmcted in the 1 
nature, the bounds, the true pnrpoaea and proper objects of 
his intellectual faculties, and that ho had not previoaaly | 
nated himself, by what appropriate sense, or organ of I 
laiowledge, he hoped, to secnre an insight into a. Nature I 
which was neither an object of his senses, nor a part of 
Uia self-consciousness ; and so leave him to ward ofE 
shadowy spears with the shadow of a shield, and to re- 
taliate the nonsense o£ blasphemy %vith the abracadabra of 
preBumption. He that will fly without wings must fly in 
his dreams : and till he awakes, will not find out, that to 
fly in a dream is bnt to dream of flying. 

Thus then the doctrine of Election is in itself a necessary I 
inference from an undeniable fact — necessaiy at least for 
all who hold that the best of men are what they are through \ 
the grace of God. In relation to the believer it is a hope, 
which if it spring out of Christian principles, be examined | 
by the testa and nourished by the means proscribed in 
Scripture, will become a lively, an asnired hope, but which 
cannot in this life pass into hnowledge, much less certainty 
of fore-knowledge. The contrary belief does indeed make 
the article of Election both tool and parcel of a mad and 
DUBchievoas fanaticism. But with what force and cleamesa 
does not the Apostle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the 
pretence, treating it aa a downright contradiction in terms ! 
See Bomam, viii. 24. 

But though I hold the doctrine handled aa Leighton 
handles it (that is pnwtieally, morally, humwnly) rational, 
safe, and of essential importance, I see many ' reasons 

' For eiampJe : at the date of St. Panl'a Epistles, the (Roman) 
■FOrH may bo resembled to a omsa in the furnace in the first moment 
~*' ' - '-— a specie aad there a spot of the melted metal shining' pure 
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reaalting from the peculiar circnmstances, under which St. 
Paul preached and wrote, why a discreet minister of thei 
Gospel should avoid the frequent URe of the term,, and ex- 
press the ■meatiiiig in other words perfectly equivalent and 
equally Scriptural ; lest in saying truth ho may convey 

Had my purpose been confined to 
an apology miglit be required for so I 
the reader will, I trust, have already perceived, that my 
/object has been to establish a general rule of interpreta- 
tion and vindication applicable to all doctrinal tenets, and: 
especially to the (so called) mysteries of the Christian 
Faith : to provide a Safety-lamp for religious inquirers. 
Now this I find in the principle, that all Revealed Truths, 
are to be judged of by ns, as far as they are possible sub- 
jects of human conception, or grounds of practice, or in 
some way connected with our moral and spiritual interests. 
In order to have a reason /or forming a judgment on any 
given ajticle, we must be sure that we possess a reason, 
by and according to which a judgment may be formed. 
Now in respect of all Truths, to which a real independent, 
existence is assigned, and which yet are not contained in, 
or to be imagined under, any form of space or time, it is 
strictly demonstrable, that the human reason, considered 
ahatractly, as the source of positive scietice and theoretical 
insight, is moi such a reason. At the utmost, it has only 
a negative voice. In other words, nothing can be allow^ 
as true for the human mind, which directly contradicts 
this reason. But even here, before we admit the exiBtencs 
of any such contradiction, we must be cai^eful to ascertain,, 

Knd brilliant amid the scum and dro5s. To hBve received Ihe nimu of 
Christian was a privilege, a high and distinguishing favour. No wonder 
therefore, that in SL Paula writings the words, elect, and election, often, , 
na;, moat often, mean Iha same as eccaliimeni, eccluia, that is, [hosa 
who have been calltd out of the world : and it is a dangeroaa perversion 
of the Apostle's word lo inlerpret it in the sense, in which it was used'i 
bv our Lord, tii. in oppotUiolt la tAt oaliid, IMany 
eiom.) In Stftul'.aamir-"'--^ - ■ 
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lat there is no equivocation in play, that two different 
BuLjects are not confonnded nnder one and the same word. 
A striking instance of this has been adduced in the diffe- 
rence between the notional One of the Ontologists, and the 
idea of the Living Grod. 

But if not the abstract or specnlative reason, and yet a 
reason there must be in order to a rational belief — then 
it must be the practical reason of man, comprehending 
the Will, the Conscience, the Moral Being with its insepa- 
rable Interegta and Affections— that Reason, namely, which 
is the Organ of Wisdom, and (as far as man is concerned) 
the sonrce of living and actual Truths. 

From these premises we may further deduce, that every 
doctrine is to he interpreted in reference to those, to whom 
it has been revealed, or who have or have had the means 
of knowing or hearing the same. For instance : the Doc- 
tiine that tha'6 ii no name under Heaven, by which a man 
can be saved, but the name of Jesus. If the word here 
rendered name, may be nnderstood (as it well may, and as 
in other texts it mnst be) as m.eaaing the Power, or origi- 
nating Cause, I see no objection on the part of the practical 
reason to onr belief o£ the declaration in its whole extent. 
It is true nnivereally or not trne at all. If there be any 
redemptive Power not contained in the Power of Jesus, 
then Jesus is not tlie Redeemer : not the Redeemer of the 
World, not the Jesus (i. e. Saviour) of Jiia,akind. But if with 
TertuUian and Augustine we make the Text assert the con- 
demnation and misery of all who are not Christians by 
Baptism and explicit belief in the Revelation of the 
Kow Covenant — then I say, the doctrine ia tme to all in- 
tents and purposes. It is tme, in every respect, in which 
any practical, moral, or spiritual interest or end can be 
connected with its truth. It is true in respect to every 
man who has had, or who might have had, the Gospel 
preached to him. It is true and obligatory for every Chris- 
tian community and for every individual believer, wher- 
ever the opportunity ia afforded of spreading the Light of 
the Gospel, and making i-noiiii the name of the only Saviour 
Redeenier. For even though the uninfonned Heathens 
net perish, the guilt of their perishing will attach to 
■ nrbo not only had no certainty of their safety, but 
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■who are commaiided to iict on the supposition of the con- 
trary. But if, on the other hand, a theological dogmatist. 
Eboold attempt to persuade me, that this text was intended 
to give ns on historical knowledge of Qod'a future actions' 
and dealings — and for the gratification of our cnriosity to 
inform us, that Socrates and Phocion, together with all the 
savages in the woods and wilds of Africa and America, 
will be sent to keep company with the devil and hia angels 
I in everlasting torments — 1 should remind him, that th» 
I purpose of Scripture was to teach ns onr duty, not to 
I enable ua to sit in judgment on the sonls of onr fellow 
1 creatures. 

One other instance will, I trnst, prevent all misconcep- 
tion of my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that the 
scriptural and only true ^ Idea of God will, in its develop- 
ment, be found to involve the Idea of the Tri-unity. But 
I am likewise convinced, that previonsly to the promul- 
gation of the Gospel the doctrine had no claim on the 
faith of mankind ; though it might have been a legitimate 
contemplation for a speculative philosopher, a theorem ia 
metaphjaica valid in the Schools. 

I form a certain notion in my mind, and say : — This it 
what I understand by the term, God, , From books and 
conversation I find, that the learned generally conneofi 
the same notion with the same word, I then apply thfr 
rules, laid down by the masters of logic, tor the involu* 
tion and evolution of terms, and prove (to as many atf 
agree with me in my premises) that the notion, God, in- 
volves the notion. Trinity. I now pass out of the Schools^, 
and enter into discourse with some friend or neighboul " 
unversed in the formal aciences, unused to the process tf 
abstraction, neither Logician nor Metaphysician ; but sea 
sible and singlo-minded, an. Israelite indeed, tmafcing i 
the Lord God of hw Fathers, even (Ae God of AhraJi 
of Jioffic, and of Jacob. If I speak of God to Aim, whai 
will he understand me to be speaking of ? What does he 
mean, and suppose me to mean, by the word ? An accident' 

^^^n^^^ not either identifj the Creatot 

^^^^^^^^L sBpreine Being us a mera 

^^^^^^^^H Dm die Law vf GravitatioH 
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"product of the reasoning facalty, or an abstraction 
whicli the human mind forms by reflecting on its own 
thoughts ajid forms of thinking ? No. By God he nnder- 
stauds me to mean an existing and self-snbsistiug reality,' 

* I have elaewhere renmrked OD the usistance which thnse that labour 
Bfl«r discincc conceptions would receive from the re-introdui^tiao of the 
terms objeclivt, and mbjectim, objieeiiie and Bobjeelive reality , aod the 
like, as gnbstitiLMB fox mal and notional, and (o the exi'losion of the TalBe 
antiUieuB between real and idtal. Fur tbe Stadent in that noblest erf 
the Bcienceg, the eci™ isywiim, the adtantage would be especially great." 
The few eentences that follow, in illustration of the termii here advo- 
«Bted, will not, 1 trust, be a waste of the reader's time. 

The celebrated Euler having demonstrated certain properties of arches, 
adds; " All experience ia in contradiction to this; bnl this ia no reason 
for danbting its truth.'' The words soimd panLdoxical ; bnt mean no 
more than this — that tbe mathenuiticftl properties of figure and apace 
are not less certainly the properties of figure and space bei'euse they 
can never be perfectly realized in wood, slaae, or iron. Now ibis asser- 
lioD of Eulec's might be expressed at once, brieHy and simply, by saying, 
that the properties In question were a^ectitiely true, though not objec- 
tively — or that the mathematical arch posseaaed a mbjeciwi rtality 
though incapable of being realiEed o^/eoirtwiy. _, 

lu like mauner if I bad to express my conviction, that space was not 
itself a thing, bnt a viode ox form of perceiving, or the inward ground 
and condition in the percipient, in oonseqoence of which things are seen 
as outward and co-existing, I convey this at once by the words, space ia 
tabjcetive, or space is real in and for the aubjeet alone. _j 

If I am naked, Wby not any in and for the mind, which every one 
would understand ? I reply : we know indeed, that all minds are Sub- 
jects ; but are by no means certain, that ali subjects are mlnda. For a 
mind is a subject Chat knows itself, or a subject that is its own object. 
The ioward principle of Growth and individual Form in every seed and 
plant is a subject, and without any exertion of poetic privilege poets 
may apeak of the soul of the tlower. But the mao would be a dreamer, 
who olherwisE than poelicaUy should speak of roses and lilies aa self- 
tonttiotit sobjects. Lastly, by the assistance of the terms, Objeot and 
Snbject, thus used as correspondent opposites, or as negative and posi- 
tive in physics (for example, negative and positive electricity) we may 
arrive at the distinct import and pro[)er use of the strangely misused 
word, idea. And aa the forms of logic are aU borrowed from geometry 
<ff(tfion*n<ifi0 diecaniva foTinaa sons Hve canomu recipit cA intuitu^ I may 
tiv permitted to elucidate my present meaning. Every line may be, and 
liy the andenC Geometricians vtaa, considered as a point produced, the 
two extreme sbeing its poles, while the point itself remning in, or ia at 
Icust represented by, the midpoint, the inditference of the two poles or 
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a real and personal Being — even the Person, tlie i am, who 
aent Moaea to his forefiithers in Egypt. Of the actual ex* 
istence of ifaia divine Being he haa the aame hiatorical as- 



I 

T A 

we have T =i Tbesis, A ^ Antithesia, and I = Pnnctum Indifferana nt» 
umpkolerkum, whic^h latter is to be couveivwl as hoth in as for as it may 
be either of the (w» furtner. Observe : not butb at tbe same time iti the 
same relation ; for this Koutd be the identity of T and A, not the ind^- 
/emiM;— but so. that relatively to A, 1 is eqaal fo T, and relBtiTBly ttt 
T it becomes ^ A. for tbe purposes of tbe Dnirersal A'offi?, in which 
we require terms of roost comprehension and least specific import, 
might not the Noetic Pentad be,- — 

I. Protbeeis. 

S. Thesis, 4. Mesotbesis. 3. Antithesis. 

5. Sj'n thesis. 

Frothesis. 



1. Verb Substantjve ^ Protbeais, as expressing tbe idatiity or «o- 
inherente of Act and Being. 

2, Substantive = Tbesis, expressing Being. 3. Verb=.Antitlieais,ex- 
pressing. Act. 4. XuBnite^Mesathesis, as being either Substantive oF 
Verb, or both at once, only in diflerent relations. 5. Participle = Syn- 
thesis. Thus in Cbemistrv Solpbncetted Hydrogen is an Acid relatirely 
tu the mora powerful Alkalis, and an Alkali relatively to a paweriiil 
Acid. Yet one other remark, and I pass to tbe queaticm. in order 
to render the eotistructions of pare Malhematics applicable to Philo- 
sophy, tbe Pythagoreans, I imagine, represented the Line as genl- 
raled, or, as it were, radiated, by a Point not conlsined in the Jjiiw 
but independent, and (in tbe language of that School} transcendent 
to all prednction, which it caused but did not partake in, Facit, ntm 
patitiir. This was the puncfum iavisihle, ft prfsuppaidtum : and in Uiik 
way the Pythagoreans guarded against the error of Pantheism, into 
which the later schools fell. Tbe assumption of this Point I call lbs 
logical raoTBEEis. We have now therefore four Relations of Thought 
expressed ; I, Prothesis, or tbe Identity of T and A, which is neither, 
because in it, its the transcendent of both, both are contained and exist 
as one. Taken absoMtly, this finds its application in the Supreme 
Beinsr alone, the PvibMorean TBTRACrra; the ineffaklb hahb, to 
vt-i- nh«d ; the Point, which has no (raal) Oppo- 

'ttttnely taken and inadequately, tbe git- 
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3 of theirs ; confirmed indeed by the Book of 
Nature, as booq and as far as that stronger and better 
light haa taught him to read and construe it — cjoiifirmed 
by it, I say, but not derived from it. Now by what right 
can I require this man (and of such men the great majority 
of serious belieTers consisted, pveviously to the light of 
the Gospel) to receive a notion of mine, wholly alien fronx 
his habits of thinkiiig, because it may be logically dednced 
from another notion, with which he was almost as little 
acquainted, and not at all concerned ? Grant for a moment, 
that the latter (that is, the notion, with which I first set out) 
as soon as it is combined with the assurance of a correspond* 
ing Reality becomes identical with the true and effective 
Idea of God ! Grant, that in thus realizing the notion I am 
warranted by Revelation, the Law of Conscience, and the 
interests and necessities of my !Moral Being ! Yet by what 
authority, by what inducement, am I entitled to attach the 
same reality to a second notion, a notion drawn from a 
nation P It is evident, that if I have the same right, it must 

niinal power of every seed * might be generalized under iJip relation of 
Identity. 3. Thesis, or position. 3. Andtlipsia, or Opposition. 4. In- 
difference. To nhieh when we add Che Synthesis or Compoaition, in 
its several forms of Equilibrium, as in quiescent Electricity ; of Neu- 
trttli2ation, as of Usjgen and Hydrogen in water ; and of Predominance, 
as of Hydrogen and Carbon with Hydrogen, predominant, in pure alcohol ( 
or of (Sirbon and Hydrogen, with the comparalive predominance of Iha 
Carbon, in Oil ; we complete the five most general Forms or Preconcep- 
tions of ConeCructive Logic. 

And now for tfae answer to the question. What is an idea, if it mean 
neither an Impression on the Senses, nor a definite Conception, nor an 
abstract Notion? (And if it does mean either of theso, the word is super- 
fluDOS : and white it remains undetermined which of these is meant by 
the word, or whether it is doC which yoit pleaee, it is worse than super- 
flnons. See the ' Statesman's Manual,' Appendix adfinem.) But sup- 
posing the word to have a meaning of its own, what does it mean 7 — What 
is on 1D£« ?— In answer to this f commence with the absoltiieli/ Heal as 
the PnOTBBSIS ; the subjeetively 'ReaX as the thesis ; the ebjccHvely 
RmJ as the AbtitBeSIs : and I affirm, that Idea is the isniBrERBHCB 
of the twu—BO namely, that if it be conceived as in the Snlyect.the Ideo 
if an Object, and possesses Objective Truth ; but if in an Object, it is then 
a Subject and is necessarily thought of as exercising the powers of a 
Subject. Thus an idea conceived as subsisting in an Object becomes 
<n ; and a law contemplated svi^tciivily (in a mind) is an Idea. ^ 

■♦ See Comment on Moral and Keligioua Aphorism VI., p. 40.— Ed. 
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Im on the same grounds. BeTelation must have assured H, 
my Conscience required it. — or in some way or otber I 
must have an iiitereet in this belief. It must c 
as a moral and responsible Being. Now these groundl 
were first given in the Redemption of Mankind by ChriBt» 
the Sftvionr and Mediator : and by the ntter incompatibility 
of those offices with a mere creature. On the doctrine w 
Redemption depends the Fniih, the Diiiy, of belieTing ii 
the Divinity of our Lord. And this again is the stroi^eK 
Ground for the reality of that Idea, in which alone tbi*' 
Divinity can be received withont breach of the faith in tht 
unity of the Godhead. But such is the Idea of the Trinity; 
Strong as the motives are that indnce me to defer the ftill 
discussion of this great Article of the Christian creed, I 
cannot withstand the request oE several divines, wLoffi 
situation and extensive services entitle tbem to the atmosl 
deference, that I should so far deviate from my first inten- 
tion as at least to indicate the point on which I stand, and 
td prevent the misconception of my purpose : a^ if I held 
tile doctrine of the Trinity for a truth which Men could bff 
called on to believe by mere force of reasoning, indepen- 
dently of any positive Sevelation. la short, it hod been 
reported in certain circles, that I considered this doctrine U 
a demonstrable part of the Religion of Nature. Hoif 
though it might be sufficient to say, that I regard the very 
phrase '^lieuecded Religion" as a pleonasm, inasmuch aas 
religion not revealed is, in my judgment, no religion at sllf 
I have no objection to announce more particularly and dis- 
tinctly what I do and what I do not maintain on this point! 
provided that in the following paragraph, with this vieif 
inserted, the reader will look for nothing more than a pl^ 
stalenwHt of my opinions. The grounds on which they reali 
and the arguments by which they are to be vindicated, W 
for another place. 

I hold then, it is true, that all the (so caUed) demonstl^ 
tions of a God either prove too little, as that from theordtf 
and app.irent purpose in Nature ; or too much, namely, thl 
the World is itself God : or they clandestinely involve Hi 
conclusion in the premises, passifig off the mere analysis fl 
explication of a& Assertion for the Proof of it, — a species ( 
logical legerdemain not unlike that of the jugglers at a fai 
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vrho putting into their moutlis what seems to be a walnnt, 
draw out a score yards of ribbon — as in the Postulate of a 
First Cause. And lastly, in all these demonfitrations the 
demonstrators presuppose the Idea or Conception of a God 
without being able to authenticate it, that is, to give an 
acconnt whence they obtained it. For it is clear, that the 
proof first mentioned and the most natural and convincing 
of all (the Cosmological I mean, or that from the Order in 
Nature) presupposes the Ontological — that is, the proof of 
a God from the necessity and necessary Objectivity of the 
Idea. If the latter can assure us of a God as an existing 
Beality, the former will go far to prove his power, wisdom, 
and benevolence. All this I hold. But I also hold, that this 
truth, the hardest to demonstrate, is the one which of all 
othersleastneeds to be demonstrated; that though there may 
be no conclusive demonstrations of a good, wise, liviug, and 
personal God, there are so many convincing reasons for it, 
within and without — a grain of sand sufficing, and a whole 
universe at hand to echo the decision ! — that for every mind 
not devoid of all reason, and desperately conscience- proof, 
the Truth which it is the least possible to prove, it is little 
less than impossible not to believe ! only indeed just so much 
t of impossible, as to leave some room for the will and 
bmoral election, and thereby to keep it a truth of Religion, 
^ the possible subject of a Commandment.' 
*" 1 thiB account I do not demand of a Deist^ that he should 
rpt the doctrine of the Trinity. For he might very well 

a letter to a friend an tba mBtbemstical atheists of the PmiFh 
Olatloni Ia Lande and otLers, or rather on a. young man of diatin- 
ilEhed al>ilitieB, but an avowed and proselyting portizun of their 
I, I concluded with these words i "The man who will believe 
nulhing but by force of ikmoDBCrative evidence (even though it is sTrictly 
demanBtrubtp ihat ihedemonstrabihty required wooldaounlervene all the 
porpoees of the truth in question, all that render the belief uf tlie same 
deairablo or obligalory) is not in a ante of mind to be reasoned with on 
any sabject. But if he further denies \he/aet of the Law of CnuacJence, 
and the easential dilTerence between right and wrong, I confeas. he 
puzilea me. I cannot withoat gross iucunsistency appeal to hia Con- 
irienca and Moral S«Dse, or 1 should admonish him uiat, as an honest 
man, he ought W adverHzt himself, with a Caoeie omatt! Scdva sum. 
And as an honest man myself, I dare not advise him on prudential 
grounds to keep bin opinioug gecrel, lest I should make myself his aucom- 
ptioe, and be helping htmoA wUh a wn^^raaixd." 
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be joBtified in replying, that he rejected the doctrine, not 
becHiiBe it could not be demonstrated, nor yet on the score 
of any incomprehensibilitiea and seeming contradictions 
that might be objected to it, as knowing that these might 
be, and in fnct had been, urged with equal force against a 
personal God under any form capable of Iotb and venera- 
tion ; but because he had not the same theoretical necessitj, 
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thesis as for the other. It is not enough, the Deist might 
I justly say, that there is no cogent reason why I should not 
I believe the Trinity ; you must show me some cogent reason 
I why I shoTild. 

I But the case is quite different witlt a Christian, who 
accepts the Scriptures as the Word of God, yet refuses hia 
assent t« the plainest declarations of these Scriptnres, and 
explains away the most express tests into metaphor and 
hyperhole, because the literal and obvious interpretation ia 
(according to Kis notions) absurd and contrary to reason. 
Me is bound to show, that it is so in any sense, not equally 
applicable to the tests asserting the Being, Infinity, and 
Personality of God the Father, the Eternal and Omnipresent 
ONE, who created the Heaven and the Earth. And the more 
is he bound to do this, and the greater is my right to demand 
it of him, because the doctrine of Redemption from sin 
supplies the Christian with motives and reasons for the 
divinity of the Redeemer far more concerning and coercive 
guhjeclively, that is, in the economy of his own sooJ, than 
are all the indncements that can influence the Deist o&jflc* 
tivdy, that ia, in the interpretation of Nature. 

Do I then utterly exclude the speculative Reason from 
' Theology P No ! It is its office and rightfal privilege to 

I' determine on the negaiive truth of whatever we are required 
to believe. The Doctrine must not cofUraMct any universal 
principle : for this would be H Doctrine that contradicted 
itself. Or Philosophy P No, It may be and has been the 
servant and pioneer of Faith by convincing the mind, that 
a doctrine is cogitable, that the sonl can present the Idea to 
itself ; and that if we determine to contemplate, or think of, 
the subject at all, so and in no other form can this be 
effected. So far are both logic and philosophy to be re- 
ceived and trusted. But the duty, and in some cases and 
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■ for some persons even tbe right, of thinking' on subjects 
beyond the bounds of sensible experience ; the grounds o£ 
tbe real truth ; the li/e, the aiibdance, the hope, the love, 
in one word, the Faith : these are Derivatives from the 
practical, moral, and spiritual Nature and Being of Man. 

^H APHOmSM in. 

BUBNET AND COLERtrGH. 

That Beligion is desigiied to improve the nature and 
faculties of man, in order to the right governing of our 
actions, to the secnring the peace and progress, estornal 
and internal, of individuals and of eommnnitiea, and 
lastly, to the rendering us capable of a, more perfect state, 
entitled the kingdom of God, to which the present life ia 
probationary— iiiiB is a Truth, which all who have truth 
only in view, will receive on its own evidence. If snch then 
be the main end of religion altogether (the improvemeot 
namely of our nature and faculties), it is plain, that every 
part of religion is to be judged by its relation to this main 
end. And since the Christian scheme is religion in it» 
most perfect and effective form, a revealed religion, and 
therefore, in a special sense proceeding from that Being 
who made ns and knows what we are, of course therefore 
adapted to the needs and capabilities of human natore i 
nothing can be a part of this holy faith that is not duly 
proportioned to this end.' 

I ' Comment. 

^L,, Thia Aphorism should be borne in mind, whenever » 
^B^eological Mesolve is proposed to us as an article of Faith. 
^^Dake, for instance, tbe determinations passed at the Synod 
^^^E Dort, concerning the Absolut* Decrees of God in con- 
nection with his Omniscience and Fore-knowledge. Or- 
take the decision in the Council of Trent on the difference 
between the two kinds of Transubstantiation, the one in 
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which both the substance and the accidents are ch&nged, the 
•ame matter remainiitg — as in the conrersion of water to 
wine at Cana : the other, in which the matter and the 
BubHtance are changed, the accidents remaining niialt«red, 
as in the Enchariat— this }att«r being Transabetantiation 
j>a,T eirdri-ence! Or rather take the still more tremendons 
dogma, that it is indispensable to a saving faith carefully 
to distinguish the one kind from, the other, and to believe 
both, and to believe the necessity of believing botb in order 
to Salvation ! For each or either of these eitra-scripluTal 
Articles of Faith tbe preceding Aphorism supplies a safe 
criterion. Wiil the belief tend to the improvement of any 
of ray moral or intellectual faculties ? Bnt before I c 
be convinced that a faculty will be improved, I must be as- 
sured that it exida. On all these dark sayings, therefore, of 
Dort or Trent, it is quite eufdcient to ask, by what factdtt/, 
organ, or ialet of knowledge, we are to assure ourselves that 
the words mean any thing, or correspond to any object out 
of our own mind or even in it : unless indeed the mere 
craving and striving to think on, after all the materials for 
thinking have been exhausted, can be called an object. 
When a nnniber of trust-worthy persons assure me, that a 
portion of fluid which they saw to be water, by some change 
in tbe fluid itself or in their senses, suddenly acquired t£e 
colour, taste, smell, and exhilarating property of wine, 
I perfectly understand what they tell me, and likewise by 
what faculties they might have come to the knowledge of 
the fact. But if any one of the number not satisfied with 
my acquiescence in the fact, should insist on my believing, 
that the matter remained the same, the substance and the 
accidents having been removed in order to make way for 
a different substance with different accidents, I must 
entreat his permission to wait till I can discover in mya 
any faculty, by which there can be presented to me a matter 
distinguishable fronk accidents, and a substance that is d 
feront from both. It is true, I have a faculty of articula- 
tion ; but I do not see that it can be improved by my nsing 
it for tbe formation of words without meaning, or at best, 
for the utterance of thoughts, that mean only the act of so 
1 thinking, or of trying so to think. But tbe end of Eeligion 
is the improvement of our Nature and Faculties. -Ergo, Ao. 
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renm np the -whole in one great practical Maxim. The 
"Object of TfHigioat Contemplation, and of a traly Spiritnal 
Faith, ia " THE WATS of God to Mas." Of the Workings 
of the Godhead, God himself has told ns. My Ways are not 
aa youT Way», nor my Thouglila as your Thoughts, 
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cbaractfriftiB Differ 
Aneient Fhiloiophers a 



■nee hetween the Dise.ipline of the 
td the Di'spetitatwn of the Ootjiel. 



By TindeceiviDg, enlarging, and informing the Intellect,. 
PhiloBopby songht to purify, and to elevate the Moral 
Character. Of course, those alone could receive the latter 
and incomparably greater benefit, who by natnral capacity 
and faTourable contingencies of fortnne were fit recipients 
of the former. How small the number, we scarcely need 
the evidence of history to assure us. Across the night of 
Paganism, Philosophy flitted on, like the lantern-fly of 
the Tropics, a light to itself, and an ornament, but alaB ! 
no more than an ornament of the surronnding darkness. 

Christianity reversed the order. By means accessible to 
all, by indncements operative on all, and by convictions, 
the gronnds and materials of which all men m.ight find in | 
themselves, her first step was to cleanse the heart. But 
the benefit did not stop here. In preventing the rank 
vaponrs that steam np from the corrupt heart, Christianity 
restores the intellect likewise to its natural clearness. By 
relieving the mind froni the distractions and importunities 
of the nnmly passions, she improves the quality of the 
Understanding : while at the same time she presents for its. 
contemplations, objects so great and so bright as cannot 
bat enlarge the organ, by which they are contemplated. 
The fears, the hopes, the remembrances, the anticipa- 
tions, the inward and ontward Experience, the belief and 
the Ffuth, of a Christian, form of themselves a philosophy 
and a Sum of ^Cnowledge, which a life spent in the Grove 
of Academna, or the " painted Porch," conid not have- 
collected. The result is contained in the faot 
a wide and still widening Chbistenbou. 
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Yet I dare not eay, that the effects have lieen propor- 
tionate to the diTine wisdom of the scheme. Too soon did 
the Doctors of the Church forget that the heart, the moral 
nature, was the beginning and the end; and that truth, 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expan- 
Bion. This was the true and first apostasy — when in conn- 
cil and synod the Divine Humanities of the Gospel gave 
way to speculative Systems, and Beligion became a Science 
of Shadows under the name of Theology, or at best a bare 
Skeleton of Truth, without life or interest, alike inacces- 
sible and unintelligible to the majority of Christians. For 
these therefore there remained only rites and ceremonies 
And spectacles,' shows and semblances. Thus among the 
learned the aubeianoe of things hoped for (Heb, 3ci. 1.) 
passed off into Notions ; and for the unlearned the Surfaces 
of things became' Substance. The Christian world was 
for centuries divided into the Many, that did not think at 
all, and the Few who did nothing but think — both alike 
vmreflectiwi, the one from detect of the act, tbe other from 
the absence of an object. 



APHORISM V. 

There ia small chance of Trath at the goal where then 
is not a child-like Humility at the starting-post. 

Comment. 
Humility is the safest Ground of Docility r and Docility 
■the snrest Promise of Docibility. WJiei-e there is no work- 
ing of self-love in the heart that secures a leaning before- 
hand ; where the great magnet of the planet is not over- 
whelmed or obscured by partial masses of Iron in close 
neighbourhood to the compass of the judgment, though 
hidden or unnoticed ; there will this great desideratum be 
found of a child-like Humility. Do I then say, that I am 
"to be influenced by no interest ? Far from it ! There is an 
Interest of Truth : or how could there be a Love of Tmth P 

ripe*- 
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_ -'v&nd that a love of tmth for its own sake, and merely as 
' tmtlij^ia poaeible, my sonl bears witneBB to itself in its 
inmost recesses. But there are other interests — those of 
goodness, of beauty, of utility. It would be a sorry proof 
of the humility I am extolling, were I to ask for augel'a 
■wings to overfly my own human nature. I exclude none 
of these. It is enoQgh if the lene cliiiamen, the gentle 
bias, be given by no interest that concerns myself other 
than as 1 am a man, and included in the great family of 
mankind ; but which does therefore especially concern me, 
' ' g a common interest of all men it must needs 
very essentials of my being, and because these 
existing in me, are especiaUy intrnsted to my 
particular charge. 

Widely different from this social and truth-attracted 
bias, different both in its nature and its effects, is the inte- 
i-eat connected with the desire of distinffin'shiTig yourself 
from other men, in order to be distinguished by them. Hoc 
revera est inter te et veritatem. This Interest does indeed 
«tand between thee and truth, I might add between thee 
and thy own soul. It is scarcely more at variance with the 
love of ti'nth than it is unfriendly to the attainment that 
deserves that name. By your own act you have appointed 
the Many as your judges and appraisers ; for the anxiety 
to be admired is a loveless passion, ever strongest with re- 
gard to those by whom we are least known and least cai-ed 
for, loud on the hustings, gay in the ball-room, mute and 
flnllea at the family fireside. What you have acquired by 
.patient thought and cautious discrimination, demands a 
.portion of the same effort in those who are to receive it 
Seom. you. But applause and preference are things o£ 
barter; and if you trade in them. Experience will soon 
teach you that there are easier and less unsuitable ways to win 
golden judgments than by at once taxing the patience and 
humiliating the self -opinion of yonr judges. To obtain your 
end, your words must be as indefinite as their thoughts : 
and Low vague and general these are even on objects of 
sense, the few who at a mature age have seriously set 
about the discipline of their faculties, and have honestly 
';«( stock, best know by recollection of their own state, 
be admired you must make your auditors believe at 
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least that they understand what yon say; which, be aasared, 
they never will, under such circumstances, if it be worth 
understanding, or if yon understand your own Hon]. But 
while your prevailing motive is to be compared and sppre- 
' 's it credible, is it possible, that you should in earnest 
seek for a knowledge which is and must remain a hidden 
light, a secret treasure ? Have you children, or have yon 
lived among children, and do you not know, that in all 
things, in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abstain- 
ings they inuBt believe in order to acquire a reason foe their 
belief ? But so is it with religions truths for all men. 
These we must all learn as children. The ground of the 
prevailing error on this point is the ignorance, that in 
Bpiritnal concemmenta to believe and to understand are 
not diverse things, but the same thing in different period* 
of its growth. Belief is the seed, received into the will, 
of which the Understanding or Knowledge is the Flower, 
and the thing believed is the fruit. Unless ye believe 
ye cannot understand : and unless ye be humble as children, 
ye not only will not, but ye eaimot believe. Of Ench. 
therefore is the Kingdom of Heaven. Tea, blessed is the 
calamity that makes us humble : though so repugnant 
thereto is our nature, in our present state, that after a 
while, it is to be feared, a second and sharper calamity 
would be wanted to cure us of our pride in having become 
so humble. 

Lastly, there are among us, though fewer and less in 
fashion than among our ancestors, persons who, like 
Shaftesbury, do not belong to " the herd of Epicurus," yet 
prefer a philosophic Paganism to the morality of the Gospel. 
Now it would conduce, methinks, to the child-like humi- 
lity, we have been discoursing of, if the use of the term, 
Virtue, in that high, comprehensive, and jiotional sense ia 
which it was used by the ancient Stoics, were abandoned, 
as a relic of Paganism, to these modem Pagans : and if 
Christians restoring the word to its original import, namely, 
ilanhood or Manliness, used it exclusively to espress the 
Cjualitv of Fortitude ; Btrength of Character in relation to 
hv Nature and the irrational Paa- 
■-Bson; Energy of Will in pre- 
le tense and firm against the 
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raniiDg forces and treaclieries of tempttitioa. 
were far less unseemly to value ourselves on this )!«._. 
stren^Ii than on strength of body, or even strength of 
intellect. Bnt we will rather value it for ourselves : and 
bearing in mind the old adage, Quia custodiet ipmm, 
custodem ? — we will value it the more, yea, then only will 
we allow it true epiritnal ■worth, when we posaeas it as a 
gift of grace, a boon of mercy undeserved, a fulfilment o£ 
a free promise (1 Corinth, s, 13.). Whnt more ia meant 

iia this last paragraph, let the venerable Hooebb say for me 
ia the foUowing. 



APHORISM VI. 

Hooker. 



^1 F- 



What is virtue hut a medicine, and vice but a wound ? — 
Tea, we have so often deeply wounded ourselves with 
medicine, that God hath been fain to make wounds medi- 
cisable ; to cure by vice where virtue hath stricken ; to 
EufEer the juat man to fall, that being raised he may be 
taught what power it was which npheld him standing. I 
am not afraid to afQrm it boldly with St. Anguatine, that 
men pnfed up through a proud opinion of their own sanc- 
tity and holiness receive a benefit at the hands of God, 
.and are assisted with his grace when with his grace they 
ftre not assisted, bnt permitted (and that grievously) to 
ti-ansgress. Whereby, as they were through over-great 
liking of themselves supplanted (tripped up), so the dis- 
like of that which did supplant them may establish them 
afterwards the surer. Ask the very soiil of Peter, and it 
shall undoubtedly itself make you Uiis answer f My eager 
protestations made in the glory of my spiritual strength I 
am. ashamed of. But my shame and the tears, with which 
my presumption and my weakness were bewailed, recur 
in the songs of my thanksgiving. My Strength had been 
^ ly min, my FiiU hath proved my stay.' 

' Hooker ' On the Naiiirc of Pride,' Works, p, 521.— Ed. 
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The Being' and Providence of One Living Groil, holy, 
graoiouB, mercif al, the creator and preserver of all things, 
and a father of the righteous ; the Moral Law in its'- 
utmost height, breadth, and purity, a State of Betribntion 
after Death ; the ^ Resurrection of the Dead ; and a Day of 
Jadgment — all these were known and received by the 
Jewish people, as established articles of the national 
faith, at or before the proclaiming of Christ by the Bap- 
tist. They are the groand-work of Christianity, and esaen- 
tials in the Christian Faith, but not its characteristic and 
peculiar Doctrines : except indeed as they are confirmed, 
enlivened, realized and brought home to the whole being of 
man, head, heart, and spirit, by the truths and influences 
of the Gospel. 

Peculiar to Christianity are : 

I. The belief that a Means of Salvation has been effected 
and provided for the human race by the incarnation of 
the Son of God in the person of Jesns Christ ; and that hia 
life on earth, hia aofferings, death, and resurrection, ai* 
not only proofs and manifestations, but likewise essential 
and efiective paries of the great redemptive Act, whereby 
also the Obstacle from the corruption of our Nature is ren- 
dered no longer insurmountable. 

II. The belief in the possible appropriation of this benefit 
by Repentance and Faith, including the aids that render 
an effective faith and repentance themselves possible. 

III. The belief in the reception (by as many as shall 
be heirs of galvatioii) of a living and spiritual principle, a 
seed of life capable of surviving this natural life, and of 
existing in a divine and imraori^al state. 

IV. The belief in the awakening of the spirit' in them 

. own, for which, how. 

., In the Commenl, at 
). !3a-a, he givoa them ii Iht (;>(.— Ed. 
' bee Comiaenl un MonLl and lieligioas Aphorism VI., p. 4S. — Ed. 
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I that tmly believe, and in the communion of the spirit, 

[ thuH awakened, with the Holy Spirit. 

. The belief in the accompanying and conBcqnent gifts, 

\ graces, comforts, and privileges of the Spirit, which acting 
primarily on the heart and will, cannot but manifest them- 
selves in suitable works of love and obedience, that ia, in 



right acta with right ailecti 
VI. Fnrther, as Christi 
WoBsa are the appointed 



from right principles 
we are taught, that these 
Igna and evidences of our Faith ; 
and that, under limitation of the power, the means, and the 
opportunities afforded as individually, they are the rule and 
measure, by ivhich we are bound and enabled to judge, of 
«7(at spirii IBB are. 

VII. All these, together rrifh the doctrine of the Fathers 
te-proclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, we receive in the 
full assurance, that God beholds and will finally judge na 
■with a merciful consideration of our infirmities, a gracious 
acceptance of our sincere though imperfect strivings, a for- 
giveness of our defects through the mediation, and a com- 
pletion of our deficiencies by the perfect righteonsnesa, of 
the Man Christ Jesua, even the Word that was in the be- 
ginning with God, and who, being God, became Man for 
the redemption of Mankind. 



Comment. 

I earnestly entreat the reader to pause awhile, and to 
join with me in reflecting on the preceding Aphorism. It i 
has been my aim throughout this work to enforce two 
points: 1, That MORALITY arising out of the Eeason and 
Conscience of Men, and Pbddence, which in like manner ! 
flows out of the Understanding and the natural Wants and 
Desires of the Individual, are two distinct things. 2. That 
Morality with Prudence as its instrument has, considered | 
abstractedly, not only a value but a worth in itself. Now L 
the question is (and it is a question which every man must | 
answer for himself) — -From what you know of yourself ; of ^ 
your own heart and strength j and from what history and 
personal experience have led you to conclude of mankind 
generally ; dare you trast to it p Dare yim tmst to it ? To 
it, and to it alone ? If so, well ! It is at your own risk, J 
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judge yon noL Before Him, who cannot be mocked, jon 
Btand or fall. But if not, if yon have bad too good reason 
;to know, that your heart is deceitfnl and your Btrength 
weakness : if you are disposed to esclaim with Paul — the 
I Law indeed is holy, just, good, spiritual ; but I am carnal, 
I sold under sin : for that which I do, I allow not ; and what 
I would, that I do not ! — in this case, there is a voice that 
says, Coate unto me : and I wilt give you rest. This is the 
Voice of Christ: and the conditions, under which the 
promise was giyen by him, are that you believe in him, 
and believe his words. And he has further assured yon, 
I that i/you do so, you will obey him. Ton are, in short, to 
'embrace the Christian Faitb aa your Religion — those Truths 
which St. Panl believed after Lis conversion, and not those 
only which he believed no less undoubtingly while he was 
persecuting Christ, and an enemy of the Cbristian He- 
ligion. With what consistency conld I oSer you this 
volume as Aids to Reflection, if I did not call on you to 
ascertain in the first instance what these truths are ? But 
these I could not lay before you without first enumerating 
certain other points of belief, which though truths, indis- 
pensable truths, and truths comprehended or rather pre- 
supposed in the Christian scheme, are yet not tliese troths. 
{John i. 17.} 

While doing this, I was aware that the Poaitions, in the 
first paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the 
numerical marJcs ate affised, will startle some of my Readers. 
Let the following sentences serve for the notes corresponding 
to the marks : 

' Be yoi* holy : even as God is holy. — What more does ho 
reqtdre of thee, man ! than to do justice, love merey, 
and walk humbly with the Lord thy God ?* To these suiu- 
mary passages from Moses and the Prophets (the first 
exhibiting the closed, tbe second the expanded. Hand of 
the Moral Law) I might add the Authorities of Grotina 
and other more orthodox and not less learned Divines, 
for the opinion that the Lord's Prayer was a selection, and 
the famous passage [Ihe hour is now coming, &c., John v. 
28, 29.] a citation by onr Lord from the Htnrgy of the 
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isli Churcli. Bat it will be sufficient to remind the \ 
reader, that the apparent diSerence between tlie promiaent 
lUoral truths of the Old and those of the New Testament 
tesalts from the latter haTing been written in Greek ; while 
the conversations recorded by the Evangelists took place in 
Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic. — Hence it happened 
that where onr Lord cited the original text, liia biographers 
substituted the Septuagint version, while our English 
version ia in bath instanceH immediate and literal — in the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew Original, in the New 
Testament from the freer Greek translation. The test, 
Xgive you a new commandment, has no connection with the 
present subject. 

^ There ia a cnrrent mistake on this point likewise, 
thongh this article of the Jewish Belief is not only asserted 
by St. Paul, but is elsewhere spoken of as common to the 
Twelve Tribes. The mistake consists in supposing the 
'Pharisees to have been a. distinct sect, and in strangely 
'*ver-ratjng the number of the Sadducees. The former 
irere distinguished not by holding, as matters of religions 
belief, articles different from the Jewish Church at large ; 
but by their pretences to a more rigid orthodoxy, a more 
sorupiiloua performance. They were, in short (if I may 
dare use a phrase which I dislike as profane, and denounce 
«s uncharitable), the Evangelicals and strict professors of 
"* day. The latter, the Sadducees, whose opinions much 
neariy resembled those of the Stoics than the Epien- 
(a remark that will appear paradoxical to those only 
who have abstracted their notions of the Stoic Philosophy 
Epictetus, Mark Antonine, and certain brilliant in- 
consistencies of Seneca), were a handfnl of rich men, 
Bomamzed Jews, not more numerous than infidels among 
ns, and holden by the People at large in at least equal 
abhorrence. Their great argument was : that the belief 
of a future state of rewards and punishments injured or 
destroyed the parity of the Moral Law for the more en^ 
lightened classes, and weakened the influence of the Laws 
of the Land for the people, the vulgar multitude. 



I will now suppose the reader to have thoughtfully p 
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s paragraph contfliiiing the tenets peculiar to 
Christianity, and if he have his religious principles yet to 
form, I ehonld expect to overhear a tronbled nraminr : 
How can I comprehend this ? How itiJiis to be proved P 
To the first qneation I should answer : jChnBtianity ia not a ' 
I Theory, or a Speculation ; but a Life ; — not a PhUosophi/ of 
I Life, but a Life and a living Process. T u t h o n u u tf ud ^ - ' 
I Tbt it. It has been eighteen hundred years in existence : 
I and baa one individual left a reqord, like the following? 
I " I tried it ; and it did not answe:^ I made tiie experimentj 
faithfully according to the directions ; and the result has 
been, a conviction of my own crednhty." Have you, in your 
own experience, met with any one in whoBB words you could 
place full confidence, and who has seriously affirmed: — 
" I have given Christianity a fair trial. I was aware, that 
ita promises were made only conditionally. But my heart 
bears me witness, that I have to the utmost of my power 
complied with these conditions. Both outwardly and in 
the discipline of my inward acts and affections, I have per- 
formed the duties which it enjoins, and I have used the 
means, which it prescribes. Tet my assurance of its truth 
has received uo increase. Its promises have not been ful- 
filled : and I repent me of my delusion ! " If neither jonr 
own experience nor the History of almost two thousand 
years has presented a single testimony to this purport ; and 
if yon have read and beard of many who have lived and 
died beariog witness to the contrary : and if yon have 
yourself met with some one, in whom on any other point 
yon. would place unqualified trust, who has on his own ex- 
perience made report to you, that He is faithful who 
pKimised, and what he promised He has pi-oved Himself 
able to perform ; is it bigotry, if I fear that the Unbelief, 
which prejudges and prevents the experiment, baa its 
source elsewhere than in the uncorrupted judgment ; that 
not the strong free mind, hut the enslaved will, is the 
true original infidel in this instance ? It would not be 
the first time, that a treacherous bosom-sin had suborned 
the nnderat an dings of men to bear false witness against 
its avowed enemy, the right though unreceived owner 
of the bonse, who had long warned it out, and waited 
only for its ejection to enter and take possession of the same. 
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I hare elsewhere in the present work explained the diffe- / 
e between the Understanding and the Reason, by reason 
Bineaning exclaaively the epecnlative or scientific power so 
^4aIIed, the voire or mens of the ancientE. And wider still is the j 
iiatiaction between the Understanding and the Spiritnal 
Mind. But no gift of God does or can contradict any \ 
ether gift, except by miause or misdirection. Most readily 
therefore do I admit, that there can be no contrariety 
letween Revelation and the Understanding; unless you 
call the fact, that the skin, though sensible of the warmth 
of the sun, can convey no notion of its figure or its joyous 
light, or of the colours, which it impresses on the elonds, a 
contrariety between the skin and the eye ; or infer that 
the cutaneous and the optic nerves conlTodict each other. 

But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet other 
raya or effluences from the stm, which neither feeling 
nor sight can apprehend, bnt which are to be inferred from 
the effects. And were it even so with regard to the Spi- 
ritual Sun, how would this contradict the Understanding 
" " It ia a Bufficient proof of the contrary, 

in question are not in the direction of the 
the (speculative) reason. They do not 
move on tbe same line or plane with them, and therefore 
cannot contradict them. But beaides this, in the mystery 
that most immediately concerns the believer, that of the .] 
birth into a new and spmtual life, the common sense and [ / 
experience of mankind come in aid of their faith. The I 
analogous facts, which we know to be true, not only fa- \ i 
cilitate the apprehension of the facta promised to us, and ll 
expressed by the same words in conjunction with a. dia- " 
tinctive epithet ; bnt being confessedly nut leas incompre- 
hensible, the certain knowledge of the one diaposes ua to the 
belief oi the other. It removes at least all objections to the 
truth of the doctrine derived from the myateriousness of 
ita subject. The life, we seek after, is a mystery ; but so 
both in itself and in its origin ia the life we have. In 
order to meet thia question, however, with minds duly 
prepared, there are two preliminary inquiries to be decided ; I 
the first respecting the purport, the second respecting the j 
ian^iage of the Grospel. 

First then of the purport, namely, what the Gospel docs 



that the myateri 
understanding c 
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nof, and whatittfow profess to be. The Gospel is not asystem 
of Theology, nor a eynlagvia of theoretical propositions 
and coBclnsiona for the enlargement of epeculative know- 
ledge, ethical or metaphysical. Bnt it ia a history, a serira 
of facta and events related or announced. These do in- 
deed involve, or rather I shonid say they at the same time 
are, moat important doctrinal Truths ; bat still Facts and 
Deckiration of Facts. 
'' Secondly of the language. This is a wide aabjeot. But 
the point, to which 1 chiefly advert, ia the necesaifcr of 
thoroughly underetanding the distinction between 
logons, and metaphorical language. Analogies are used in. 
aid of Oonvictitm: Metaphors, aa meana of Jidwfnrftim 
The language ia analogous, wherever a thing, power, or 
principle in a higher dignity ia expressed by the samff 
thing, power, or principle in a lower but more known iota. 
Such, for instance, is the language of John in. 6. Thai 
which is bom of llie flesh, is flesh ; that which m bom of tht 
Spirit, ts Spirit. The latter half of the verse contains the 
fact asserted; the former half the analogoiis fact, by which 
it ia rendered intelligible. If any m.an choose to call tiiii 
metaphimeal or figurative, I &ek him whether with Hobbss 
and Bolingbroke he applies the same rule to the moral 
attributes of the Deity ? Whether he regards the divine 
Justice, for instsmce, aa a metaphorical term, a m.ere fignre 
of speech ? If he disclaims this, then I answer, neither do 
I regard the words, bom again, or epiriimil life, as figuna 
'or ntetaphors. I have only to add, ^at these analogies are 
the material, or (to speak chemically) the hose, of Symholi 
and symbolical expreasions ; the nature of which is alws^ 
tautegorical, that ia, expressing the ga/me subject bat with i» 
difference, in contra- distinction from metaphors and simili- 
tudes, that are always aZ/t!gorical, that is, expressing 
, different subject but with a resemblance. 

Of intiiiphyfioal language, on the other hand, let tht 
following be taken aa instance and illastration. I ai 
speaking, we will suppose, of an act, which in its ow 
nature, and as a producing and efficient cause, is tran 
oendent j but which produces sundry e^eofs, each of whi( 
ie the same in kind with an cfiect produced by a canse wc 
known and of ordinary occurrence. Now when I charM 
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'm or designate this transcendent act, 
reference to these its effects, by a succession ot names Dor- 
rowed from their ordinaty oausea ; not for the purpose of 
renderiog the act itself, or the manner of the agency, 
conceiyftble, bat in order to show the nature and magnitade 
of the benefits received from it, and thus to excite the due 
admiratiou, gratitude, and love in the receivers ; in this 
case I shoald be rightly described us speaking tnetaphori- 
enUy. And in this case to confound the similwritii, in 
respect of the effects relatively to the recipients, with an 
ideiiiity in respect of the causes or modes of causation rela- 
tively to the tntnscendent set or the Divine Agent, is a 
confusion of metaphor with analogy, and of figurative with 
literal ; and has been and continues to be a fruitful source 
of Bnperatition or enthusiasm in believers, and of objec- 
tions and prejudices to infidels and sceptics. But each 
of these points is worthy of a separate considei'ation : and 
apt occasions will bo found of reverting to them severally 

the following Aphorisma, or the comments thereto 
;hed. -i 



APHORISM Vin. 



r 

^Bb'aith elevates the soul not only 
Ibiugs, but above reason itself. 
errors which sense might 
corrects the errors of natural 



Leigh TON. 



lOve sense and sensible 
L.B reason corrects the 
so supernatural faith 
I judging acL'ording to 



^B Comment. 

^pfy remarks on this Aphorism froin Leigrttnn cannot be 
better introduced, or their purport more distinctly an- 
nounced, than, by the following sentence from Harrington, 
with no other change than was necessaiy to make the 
words express, without aid of the context, what from the 
context it is evident was the writer's meaning. " The 
definition and proper character of Man — that, namely, 
which should contra- distinguisk bitn from the Animals — 
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is to be taken from bis reason rather than from Lis undep- 
standing : in regard that in other creatures there may 
be something of understanding, but there is nothing o£ 
reason."* 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Beligio Medial, complaina, 
tliat there are not impoRsibilities enough in Keb'gion for his 
active faith ; and adopts by choice and in free preference, 
EQch interpretations of certain tests and declarationB d£ 
Holy Writ, as place them iu irreconcilable contradiction to 
the demonstrations of science and the experience of man- 
kind, because (saya he) " I lore to lose myself in a 
mystery, and 'tis my solitary recreation to pose my appre- 
hension with those involved enigmas and riddles of the 
Trinity and Incarnation;" — and becanse he delights (as 
thinking it no vulgar part of faith) to believe a thing not 
only above but contrary to reason, and against the evi- 
dence of our proper senses. Tor the worthy knight oonld 
answer all the objections of the devil and reason " with 
the odd resolution he had learnt of Tertullian : Certujw 
sst quia iitvpossihile est. It is certainly trne becanse it is 
qnite impossible ! " Now this I call ULTRArmiANiSM.* 

' See 'The Friend,' toI, i., p. 263; or p. 95 in Bohn's one vol. edition ; 
and "The StnWsman's Mannal,' Appendix (Nole CA— En. 

' There is this udvantage in the occasional use of a newly minted term 
or title, expressing Ihe doctrinal schemes of particnlar secla or parties, 
that it aioids the ineonvenienoe that presses on either aide, whether wo 
adopt the name which the party itself bsa taken up by which to express 
its peculiar tenets, or that by which the same party is designated by its 
opponents. If we take the latter, it most often happens that either the 
persons are invidinaaly aimed at in the desigaatian of the principles, or 
that thn name implies some consequence or occasional acconipanimenl 
of the principles denied by the parties themselves, as applicable to them 
collectively. On the other hand, convinced as I am, that current 
appellalions are never wholly indifferent or inert; and that, when em- 
ployed to e.xpress the characteristic belief or object of a retiffious 
conlederacy, they exert on the many a great and constaiit, though 
insensible, intluence ; I cannot but fear that in adopting the former I 
mav be sat:rilii:ing the interests of Truth beyond what the duties at 
.niiiMi'sy can ilemand or jnatify. I have elsewhere slated my objections 
ti> lilt; n{;rd i'mtiiriims .- as a name which in its proper sense can belon)^ 
iiiMv U) tt-" "uth impugned bj the persons, who bavo 

(li CfiiVy or Unition, and indistinguish- 

^tibJe terms. We neyer speak of the 
laion; bilt of the unity ofat 
j«ed, the essential diversity 
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Again, there is a scheme constructed on the principle of 
' l«taining the social sympathies, that attend on the iiame of 

concepMons, Unity and SaineiiesB,w)UainongtliPe]einenlaryprindpleEof 
the old li^cians ; and Leibnita, in bis eritiqne on WiasowBliuH, has ttblj- 
exposed Ihe sophisms grounded on the confusion of Ihe two terms. But 
in llie exclnsite sense, in wbith the name. Unitarian, is appropriated by 
Ihe sect, and in which they mean it to be understood, it is a preauinp- 
tnons b<^(, and an nnrbaritable calumny. Nu one of the Churches to 
which they on this article of the Christian Faith stand opposed, Greeic 
OT Latin, ever adopted the term, Trini — or Tri-nni-tariana as their 
iffdinary and proper maae : and had it been otherwise, yet Unity ia 
iWturedly no logical Opposite to Tri-unity, which expressly includes it. 
.Hie triple alliance is a foHiori alliance. The true designation of their 
(disraclerislic Tenet, and which would simply and inoffensively express 

ftet admitted on all sides, is Psilanthropism, or the assertion of the' 
mere humanity of Christ." 

I dare not hesitate to avow my regret, that any scheme of doctrines- 
or tenets should be the subject of penal law : thougli I can easily con- 
ceive, that any scheme, however excellent in itself, may be propagated, 
and however ialse or injurious, may be assailed, in a manner and by 
weans that woiOd malte the advocate or assailant justly punishable. 
But tben it is the manner, the means, that constitute the crime. The 
ftierit or demerit of the opinions themselves depends on their originating^ 
and determining causes, which may differ in every different believeTf 
■nd are certainly known to Him alone, who commanded us, Judge not, 
leti ye be judged. At alt events, in the present state of the law, I do 
not see where we can begin, or where we can stop, without inconsistency 
and consequent hardship. Judging by all that we can pretend to know 
or are entitled to infer, who aiaung as will take on himseif to deny that 
the late Dr. Priestley was a good and benevolent man, as sincere in his 
love, as he was intrepid and indefatigable in his pursuit, of trnth ? 
Now let us construct three parallel labtea, the first containing (he 
Articles of Belief, moral and theological, maintained by the venerabia 
fiooiier, as (he representative of the Established Church, each article 
being distinctly lined and nnrabered ; the second the Tenets and Per- 
suasions of Lord Herbert, as the representative of the plaConidng' 
Deists ; and the third, those of Dr. Priestley. Let the points, in which 
the second and third agree with or dilFer from the first, ba considered 
as to the comparative nnmber modified by the comparative weight anct 
importance of the severat points — and let any conipelent ami upright 
man be app'iinted the arbiter, to decide according to his best judgment, 
without any reference to the truth of the opinions, which of the two 
differed from the first the more -widely. I say this, well aware that it. 
would be abundantly more prudent to leave it unmid. Silt I say it in 
the conviction, that the libfralily in the adoption of admitted mi^u/mers 
in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they have been negatively 



• See the second ' Lay Sermon,' Bohn'a edition, pp. -106-7. — Ed, 
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Celiever, at the least possible erpenditara of EelieE ; a 
scheme of picking and choosing Scripture texts for the 

lpg«lizi>d, iflbut aneqnivocnl proof of liberality towards the persomwha 
dissent fnim us. On die mntrarj. I inore than suspeoc chat the former 
liberality does in loo many men arise from a latent pre-iiiaposition to 
Iranal'er their reprobatiou and iDtoIerant'e from the doctrines to the 
duolora, from the belief to the believers. Inileceaej, abuse, scoffing 
on Bul^ects dear and uwful to a multitude of onr fet low-citizens, appeuli 
to the vanity, appetites, and malignant passiooB of ignorant and moom- 
peteot judgea— these are flagrant overt-atts, condemned by the law 
written in the heart of every honest man, Jew, 'I'urk, and Christian. 
These are points respecting which the humblest honest man feels it his 
duty to hold himself infallible, and dares not hesitate in giving uttenuice 
to the verdict of his consdence, in the Jury-box as fearlessly as by his 
lireside. It is far otherwise witb respect to matters of faith and inward 
conviction 1 and with respect to lAesa t say — Tolerate no Belief, that 
yon judge false and of injurious tendency: and arraign no Believer.] 
The Man is more and other than bis Belief: and God only knows, how | 
small or how large a port of him the Belief in question may be, for good I 
■ irfurevil. Resist every false doctrine: and call no man heretic. The 
false doctrine does not necessarilj make (he mau a heretic ; but an evil 
heart can make any docliine heretical 

Aotaaled by these principles, 1 bate objected to a false and deceptira 
designation in the case of one System. Persuaded that the doctnnes, 
enumerated in p. 12U, 124, are not only MSiw/tnf to the Christian Keiigimi, 
but those which contra-distinguish tJie religion as ChristiaH, I merely 
repttU this persuasion in another form, when I assert, that (in my senM 
ot the won). Christian) Unitarianism is not Christianity. But do I say, 
(hat those, who call themselres Unitarians, are not Christians? God 
forbid! I would not think, much less promn)^t«, a judgment at once 
so presumptuous and so uncharitable.* Let a friendly anlagonisL retort 
on «ty scheme of futh, in the like manner : I shall respect him all tbe 
mart) tar his consistency as a reosoner, and nut confide the less in hia 
kindness towards me as his neighbour and fellow -Christian. This 
latter and most endearing name I scansly know linw to withhold eren 
from my friend, Utiun Hubwitz, as often as I read what erery 
Kevercr of Holy Writ and of the English Bible ought lu read, his admi- 
rable ViNVtcue EEaRAicf ! It has trembled oii ibe lerge, as it were, 
of my lips, every time t bate conversed with that pious, learned, strong- 
miiuMd, and single-hearted Jew, an Isratrhte indeed, and without guile, — 

Of/w ««ini ttgid lutmram, Ugibia uli. 






■ SteCo!eride¥"s ' Table Talk,' April *. IS3i, On Uni 
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I o£ doctrines, that had been learnod beforehantT 
n the higher oracle of Common Sense ; which, as applied 



perseculed JSerenijarius. 

tTnder thfi same feelins^ I conclude ihis Aid to Befiection by ipplying 
tlie princ^iple In nnother misnamer not less inappropriau aod far taoja 
inflaentlal. Uf those whnm I bare found most reason to respect and 
Tstae, manj have been members of the Church of Bome i and certainly 
I did not honour those the least, who scrupled even in common parlance 
to call our Church a rerormed Church, A similar scruple would not, 
methinks, disgrace a Proiestant as lo the use of the words, Catholic or 
Homnn Cnlbolic ; and if (tacitly at ieaat, and in tliought) he remem- 
liered that the Romish Anti-catholic Church would more truly express 
the fact. — Ernnish, W mark that the corruptions in diHcipline, doctrine, 
and practice do, fur the larger part, owe both their origin and perpetua- 
tion to the Romish Court, uid the local IVibnnals of the City of Bome j 
and neither are or ever have been CalhBlic,th.BX\i, uniTeraal, throughcat 
El|ba Soman EntpWe, or ereo in the whole Latin or Western Church — 

■ «lid jlnii-catbolic, because no other Church acts on so narrow and ex- 

■ flonununieatiTe a, principle, or is characlerized by such a jeelous spirit nf 
nonopoly. InstAHil of a Catholic (universal) spirit. It may be truly 
described as a spirit of Particularism counterfeiting Catholicity by a 
negative totality and heretical self-circumscription — in the first instances 
cutting ofF, and since then cuttitig herself off from, all the other membere. 
of Christ's body For tie rest, I think as that man of Ime catholic 
spirit and apustolio Keal, Kichard Baxter, iboiigbt ; and my readers will 
thank me for conveying my reflections in his own words, in the following 
golden pansago frr>m his Life, "faithlblly published from fais own 
original MSS. by Matthew Silvester, 1696. 

" My ccnaures of the Papists do much differ from what they were at 
first. X then thought Ihat their eiroTB in the doctriit^ qf J'aiih were 
their most dangerous mistakes. But now I am assured that their mis' 
expressions and misunderstanding as, with OLU* mistahings of them and 
inconTenient expressing of our own opinions, have made the diffcrence 
in moat points appear much greater than it is ; anil that in some it i& 
next to none at alE. But the great and um-econcileable differences lie in 
their Church Tyranny; in the nsurpslions of their Hierarchy, and 
Priesthood, under the name of spiritual authority exercising a temporol 
lordship; in tlieir comiptiona and abasement of God's Worship j but 
mbove all their syalematic befriending of Ignorance and Vice. 

"At first I thought that Mr. Perkins well proved, that a Papist can- 
not ^ beyond a reprobate ; but now I doubt not Ihat God hath many 
sanctifed ones among them, wia have received the true doctrine ofi 
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■to the trnths of Religion, means the popular part of tlie 
IphiloBopliy in fashion. Of course, the scheme differs at 
different times and in different individuals in the number 
of articles exclnded ; but, it may always be recognized by 
this permanent character, that its object is to draw reb- 
^ion down to the believer's intellect, instead of raising 
his intellect up to religion. And this extreme 1 call Minimi- 



Now if there 



s preventive of both these extremes 
s than another, a,nd preliminary to all the 
rest, it is the being made fully awiire of the diversity of 
E«a8on and Understanding. And this is the more expedient, 
because though there is no want of authorities ancient and 
modem for the distinction of the faculties, and the distinct 
appropriation of the terms, yet our best writers too often 
■confound the one with the other. Even Lord Bacon him- 
self, who in his Novain Organum has so incomparably set 
forth the nature of the difference, and the unfitness of the 
latter faculty for the objects of the former, does neverthe- 
less in sundry places use the term Reason where he means 
the Understanding, and sometimes, though less frequently, 
Understanding for Reason,' In consequence of thus con- 
iounding the two terms, or rather of wasting both words 
■for the expression of one and the same faculty, he left him- 
self no appropriate term for the other and higher gift of 
Reason, and was thus under the necessity of adopting fan~ 
-tastical and mystical phrases, for esample, the dry light 
•(^lumen sicctiTit), the Incific vision, and the like, meaning 
■thereby nothing more than Reason in contra-distinction from 
the Understanding. Thus too in the preceding Aphorism, 

CIiriEiianily bo prBoEically, that theEr cotitradictory acrora prevail not 
agsitisc them, to hlnilcr their love of God and thetr aalcalion ; but that 
tlioir errors are likn a conoueraWe doea of poison, wbicb a bealthfiil 
nature dotli overcome. And lean never believe that a man msy not b» 
y liat rtligioR, vitiieh doth but bring kim to ike tme Love of God 
nly mind and lift; nor thai God vnli ever cast a Sold into 
J lOMih him. Also at Erst it vroald disgrace any doctrine 
Idid but hear it called Fopery and Anti-Chriatian ; but I 
id to be more imparCiiJ, and in know chat Satan can use 
if Popery and Antiohriat, to bring a truth into suspitlon 
■■^er'B Life, part I. p. 131. 
,' Bohn-a edition, pp. 95-100, and 3l9-i7.— En. 
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tihj BeasoD Leighton means the human TJnderstauding, the 
explanation annexed to it being {by a, noticeable coin- 
cidence), word for word, the very definition which the 
founder of the Critical Philosophy gives of the Under- 
Btaading — namely, "the faculty judging according to sense." 



t 



IN THE DIFFERENCE IN KIND OF REASON 
AND THE UNDERSTANDING. 



Scheme ( 



' THE Aeoument. 






On the contrary, Reason ia the Power of Univei'sal and 
necessary Convictions, the Source and Substance of Truths 
above Sense, and having tbeir evidence in themaelveB. Its 
presence ia always marked by the iiecessity of the position 
affirmed : this necessity being conditional, when a truth of 
Reason is applied to Facts of Experience, or to the rules 
and maxims of the Understanding ; but ahsohtte, when the 
subject matter is itself the growth or oEEsprinj; of the 
Keason. Hence arises a distinction in the Reason itself, 
derived from the diSerect mode of applying it, and from 
the objects to which it is directed : accordingly as we con- 
sider one and the same gift, now as the ground of formal 
principles, and now as the origin of ideas. Contemplated 
distinctively in reference to formal (or abstract) truth, it 

the sjpEOulative reason ; but in reference to actual (or 
moral) tmth, as the fountain of ideas, and the light of the 
oonacaence, we name it the jjradTca! reason. Whenever by 
iself-Bubjection to this universal light, the will of the 
"" idividnal, the 'partiealar will, has become a will of 
Teaeon, the man is regenerate : and reason is then the 
gpirU of the regenerated man, whereby the person is 
capable of a quickening inter-communion with the Divine 
Spirit. And herein consists the mystery of Redemption, 
tl«it this has been rendered possible for ns. And so it is 
written : ike first man Adam was made a limiig soul, the 
last Adam a quiokening Spirit. (1 Oor. xv, 4&.) We need 
only compare the passages in the writings of the Apostles 
""iol and John, concerning the spirit and spiritual Gifts, 

[th Uiose in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
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respecting reason, fo be eonTinced tbat the terms ar» 
synonj-mons.' In this at once most comprchenHive and 
most appropriate acceptation of the word, reason is pre- 
eminently spiritnal, and a spirit, even our spirit, throngh 
an effluence of the same gi^ace by which we are privileged 
to say Onr Father ! 

On the other hand, the Judgments of the ITnderatandinff 
are binding only in relation to the objects of our Senses, 
which we refteot nnder the forma of the Understanding. Ifc 
is, as Leighton rightly defines it, "the faculty jndging- 
according to sense." Hence we add the epithet Aum/wi, 
without tautology : and speak of the human understanding, 
in disjunction from that of beings higher or lower thaji 

• man. Bat there is, in this eecse, no h.wnan reason. Ther» 
neither is nor can be but one reason, one and the aames 
even the light that lighteth every man's individual Under- 
standing (Discursus), and thus maketh it a reasonable un- 
derstanding, discourse of reason — one only, yet manifold ; it 
goeth through all understanding, and Temaining in itself 
regeneratetk all other powers. The same writer calls it like- 
wise a/n influence from the Glory of the Almightij, this being' 
one of the names of the Messiah, as the Logos, or co^ 
eternal Filial Word. And most noticeable for its coin- 
cidence is a fragment of Heraclitua, as I hare indeed 
already noticed elsewhere ; — " To discourse rationally it 
behoves us to derive strength from that which is common, 
to all men r for all human Understandings are nourifihed 

. by the one Divixb WoBa" 

Beasts, we have said, partake of understanding. If any 
man deny this, there is a ready way of settling the ques- 
tion. Let him give a careful perusal to Hiiber's two small 
volumes, on bees and ants (especially the latter), and to 
Kirby and Spence's Introduction to Entomology ; and one 
or other of two things must follow. He will either changa 
his opinion as irreconcilable with the facts ; or he mnstr 
deny the facts, which yet I cannot suppose, inasmoch as 
the denial would be tantamount to the no less extravagant 
than uncharitable assertion;, that Hiiber, and the several 
t naturalista, Fr<inch and English, Swiss, German, 



1 See Wisd. of Sol., < 



22, 23, ar.- 
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■and Italian, by whom Hiiber's observations and experiments 
been repeated and confirmed, had all conspired to 
jeries of faJsehooda and fairy-tales on the world, 
way at least, by which he can get out of this 
dileniTOa, bat by over-leaping the admitted rules and 
fences of all legitimate discussion, and either transferring 
to the word. Understanding, the definition already appro- 
priated to Eeason, or defining Understanding in. genere by 
the specific and acoessional perfections which the human 
understanding derives from its co-eicistence with reason 
and free-will in the same individual person ; in plainer 
words, from its being exercised by a self-conscious and 
responsible creature. And, after all, the supporter of Har- 
rington's position would have a right to ask him, by what 
■other name he would designate the faculty in the instances 
■referred to ? If it be not Understanding, what is it ? 

no former part of this volume has the author felt the ^ 
anxiety to obtain a patient attention. For he does 
not hesitate to avow, that on his success in establishing 
the validity and importance of the distinction between 
Reason and Understanding, he rests hia hopes of carrying 
the reader along with him through all that is to follow.. 
Let the student but clearly see and comprehend the diver- ' 
aity in the things themselves, the expediency of a corre- 
spondent distinction and appropriation of the teords will 
follow of itself. Turn back for a moment to the Aphorism, 
and having re-perused the first paragraph of this Comment 
thereon, regard tte two following narratives as the illus- 
tration. I do not say proof : for I take these from a mul- 
titude of facts equally striking for the one only purpose of 
placing my meaning ont of all douht. 

I. Hiiber put a dozen humble-bees under a bell-glass 
along with a comb of about ton silken cocoons so unequal 
in height as not to he capable of standing steadily. To 
remedy this two or three of the humble-bees got upon the 
comb, stretched themselves over its edge, and with their 
heads downwards fixed their fore-feet on the table on which 
the comb stood, and so with their hind-feet kept the comb 
from falling. When these were weary, others took their 
places. In this constrained and painful posture, fresh bees 
;xelieving their comrades at intervale, and each working in 
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its turn, <iid these affectionate little issects support th* 
comb for nearly tbree days : at the end of which they iiM 
prepared sufficient wax to build pillars with. Bnt then 
pillars having accidentally got displ*.iced, the bees ti 
recourse again to the same mancfinvre till Huber, pit^ng 
their hard case, &c. 

II. " I Bhall at present describe the operations of a si 
ant that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy my curiosity. 
One rainy day, I obserred a labourer digging the gronai 
near the aperture which gave entrance to the ant-hffl. 
It placed in a heap the several fragments it had scrap«4 
up, and formed them into small pellets, which it deposit^ 
here and there upon the nest. It retarned constantly 
to the same place, and appeared to have a marked dfr 
sign, for it laboured with ardour and perseverance. I 
marked a slight furrow, excavated in the ground i 
straight line, representing the plan of a path or gallery. 
The Labourer, the whole of whose movements fell nnda 
my immediate observation, gave it greater depth lai 
breadth, and cleared out its borders : and I saw at lengtb, 
in which I could not be deceived, that it had the intendoH 
of establishing an avenue which was to lead from one oj 
the stories to the underground chambers. This path, wWck 
■was about two or three inches in length, and formed bjl 
single ant, was opened above and bordered on each side b 
a buttress of earth ; its concavity en fomie de gouttiere v» 
of the most perfect regularity, for the architect had no 
left an atom too m.uch. The work of this ant waa so v^ 
followed and understood, that I could almost to a certain^ 
guess its next proceeding, and the very fragment it w 
about to remove. At the side of the opening where ti 
path terminated, waa a second opening to which it fl 
necessary to arrive by some road. The same ant e 
in and executed alone this undertaking. It furrowed ot 
and opened another path, parallel to the 6rat, leavii) 
between each a little wall of three or four lines in heigU 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a wall, chamber, fl 
gallery, from working separately occasion now and then i 
want of coincidence in the parts of the same or differeni 
objects. Such examples are of no unfrequent occurreni^ 
but they by no means embarrass them. "Wliat follijfl 
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ffftiTes that the workman, on discovering hia error, knew 
how to rectify it. A waU had been erected with the riew 
o£ sustaining' a vault-ed ceiling, Btill incomplete, that had 
been projected from the wall of the opposite chamber. The 
workman who began constructing it, had given it too little 
elevation to meet the opposite partition upon which it was 
to rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, it 
most infallibly have met the wall at about one half of its 
height, and this it was necessary to avoid. This state of 
things very forcibly claimed my attention, when one of the 
ants arriving at the place, and visiting the works, appeared 
to be struck by the difficulty which presented itself ; but 
this it as soon obviated, by taking down the ceiling and 
raising the wall upon which it reposed. It then, in my 
presence, constructed a new ceiling with the fragments of 
the former one." — Saber's Natural History of Ants, p. 38-41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts 
here narrated does not differ i>i kind from Understanding, 
and that it does so differ from Reason. What I conceive 
the former to be, phyaiologically considered, will be shown 
hereafter. In this place I take the understanding as it 
esists in men, and in exclnaive reference to its intelligential 
fanctions ; and it is in this sense of the word that I am to 
prove the necessity of contra- distinguishing it from reason. 

Premising then, that two or more subjects having the 
same essential characters are said to fail under the same 
general definition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth, — 
(it is, in fact, an identjoal proposition) that whatever sub- 
jects fall under one and the same general definition are of 
one and the same kind : consequently, that which does not 
fall under this definition, must diSer in kind from each 
and all of those that do. Difference in degree does indeed ( 
suppose sameness in Mnd ; and difference in kind precludes ( 
distinction from difference of degree. Seterogenea non com- 
parari, ergo nee distinguif possunt. The inattention to this 
rale g'ives rise to the numerous sophisms comprised by 
Aristotle under the head of fitrdjiairis clc &\\o yivog, that is, 
transition into a new kind, or the falsely applying to X 
what had been truly asserted of A, and might have been 
tme of X, had it differed froni A in its degree only. The 
phistry consists in the omission to notice what not being 
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noticed will be supposed not to exist ; and where the silence 
respecting the difEerence in kind is tantamount to an asser- 
tion that the difference is merely in degree. But the fraud 
is especially gross, where the heterogeneous subject, thna 
clandestinely slipt in, is in its own nature insusceptible of 
degree : such as, for instance. Certainty, or Circularity, con- 
trasted with Strength, or Magnitude. 

To apply these remarks for our present purpose, we haye 
only to describe Understanding and Eeason, eaiih by ita 
characteristic qualities. The comparison will show the 
difierence. 

DSBERSTASDISG. 

1. Understanding is dia- 

2. The Understanding in 2. The Reason in all iig 
all its judgmenta refers to decisions appeals to itself. 



1 other Faculty t 
ultimate Authority, 

® Understanding ia tbe 
Faculty of Eeflection. 



i the ground 4nd substarux 
of their truth. {HebTews ^ 
13.) 

3. Reason of Contempla- 
tion. Reason indeed is mucb 
nearer to Sense than to- 
Understanding 
(says onr great Hookek) iat 
a direct aspect of Truth, ai^ 
inward Beholding, having ^ 
similar relation to the lo"- 
t«lligib]e or Spiritual, w 
SENSE has to the Material o 
Phenomenal, 



The Result ia : that neither falls under the d 
the other. They differ in kind : and had o 
confined to the eatabbshment of thia fact, t 
columns would have superseded all fui 
But I have ever in view the cspecia' 
fttl readers, whose reflective pomer 
well as their particular rcflc oa 



Noi 



the I 



j eabjects aright, a. 
on of spiritual tr 
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tliB nature of this disparity still more than on their convic- 
tion of its esiBtence. I now, therefore, proceed to a brief 
analyaia of the ITnderBtanding, in elucidation of the defi- 
nitions already given. 

Tlie Understanding then (considered esclnsively as an 
organ of human intelligence,) is the Faculty by which we 
reflect and generalize. Take, for instance, any objects con- 
sisting of many parts, a house, or a group of houses : and if it 
be contemplated, as a Whole, that is, as many constituting 
a one, it forms what in the technical language of Psycho- 
logy, is called a total iinpression. Among the varioua compo- 
nent parts of this, we direct our attention especially to each 
&B we recollect to have noticed in other total impreesions. 
Then, by a voluntary act, we withhold our attention from all > 
the rest to reflect exclusively on these ; and these we hence- 
forward nse as eoninion. eliaracters, by virtue of which the 
several objects are referred to one and the aame sort.' Thus, 
the whole process maybe reduced to three acts, all depend- 
ing on and supposing a previous impression on the senses : 
first, the appropriation of our Attention ; second, (and in 
order to the continuance of the first) Abstraction, or the 
voluntaiy withholding of the Attention ; and third, Generali- 
zation. And these are the proper Functions of the Under- 
standing : and the power of so doing, is what we nnean. 
when we say we possess Understanding, or are created 
with the facility of Understanding. 

[It is obvious, that the third function inclades the act 
of comparing one object with another. In a note (for, not 
to interrupt the ai^nment, I avail myself of this most use- 
ful contrivance,) I have shown, that the act of comparing 
Kupposea in the comparing faculty, certain inherent forms, 
that is, modes of reflecting not referable to the objects 
reflected on, but pro- determined by the constitution and 
(as it were) mechanism of the Understanding itself. And 
under some one or other of these forins,^ the resemblancea 

■ Accordingly aa we attend more or lesa lo thn difiereacea, thewrf 

necpBsit; of gubdividing- the htIs inta 
a\l whicb, bawerer, resolve themAelves 

for the mere logician into the corceplion ol ffcuus and Bpa'irg, i.e. the " 

^mnrcbendiDgr and the comprehended. 
~ " ' , how could the first oaroporison have been possible ? — 
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and diSerences mnst be sabsnmed in order to be c<m- 
ceivable, and a fortiori therefore in order to be comparabli 

It would inTolvB the Bbsnrdity of measiiring ■ thing by itselC But if 
we think on some one ihing, the length of onr own font, or uf odt band 
and arm from the elbow joint, it is eTidenc that in order to do this, wa 
must hare the mtiception uf measure. Now these iinteredent and moat 

?eneTal con''ep(ions Hr«< what is meant by Ibe constituent foma of tha 
rndemCanding : we call them eomfitucnt because they are not aegatTaA- 
by the Undsretanding, but are implied in its constitution. As rationally 
might a circle be said to acquire a centre and circumference, as the' 
UnderBlandine to acquire these, its inherent formi, nt ways of conceiring. 
This il what Leibnitz meant, when to the old adage of the Feripststics, 
Nihil in iatelUciu mod rum pritis t» eensu (There ii nothing in '*" 
Understanding not derived from the Senses, or — ^There ia nothinr e 
ceired that was not preiiously prrccived j) he replied — -pricier inlttnei 
ipmm (except the Understanding itself). 

And here let lae remark for once and all : whoe'er would nfteet (0 
any purpose — whoever is in earnest ia his pnrsait of Self-knowledge, and 
of one of the priiieipul means to this, an insight into the meaning of tha 
words he uses, and the ditTerent meanings propei'ly or improperly con- 
veyed by one and the same word, accordingly as it is need in the schools tyt- 
the market, accordiuglyaBlheiini?orahighrf(yr«iHintended(forexampl^ 
.heat, weight, and tha like, as employed Bcientifically, compared with th» 
I same word used popularly) — whoever, I say, seriously proposes this bs< 
hia olyect, must so far overcome hia dislike of pedantry, and his dreail 
of being Hnaered atas a pedant, as not to qnarrel '' '' " ' 

or phrase, till he is qnile sure that some other, 
would not only have espreasod thepivcise meaning with equal cleamesaj 
btit have been as likely to draw attention to this meaning exclosiTeiy. 
The ordinary languat^ of a Philosopher in cooversation or populs 
writings, compared with the language he uses in strict reasoning, is i 
his watch compared with the chronometer in his obaerralory. He sei _ . 
the former by the Town-clock, or even, perhaps, by the Dntch dock in,i 
, his kilclien, not because lie believes it right, but because his neighbonn 

/ and his cook go by it. To afford the reader an opportnnity for 

cistng the forbearance here recommended, I turn baik to the pi 
" most general conceptions." and observe, that in strict and sereK 
priety of langaagc I should have said genfratific or ^mftific rather ' 
general, and concipiences or conceptive acts rather than concept' — 

It is ao old complaint, that a man of genius 
the boat of dunces are np in arms to repel the 
observation would have made more converta tu il 
it been worded more dispasskmalely, 
antithesis. Foe " dunres,'' let un "ibai 
Koafiot " {Ihii leorld) of Ibe Apo 
difhcully in accounting tbr the h 
lust gronnd of the pmblei 
nature and effects of the se 
it ia not holden in cbeck bj 
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1 do not compare, but merely furnish tlie mate- \ 
^ rials for comparison. But this the reader will find ex- 

llie saiage tribes of North America, or the yet roder natives of Ihe 
Indian Isles, Id leam, how sliglic a degree of ditlcrenee will, in uneulli- 
lated miDda, call np a sense of diversity, and inward perplexity and 
ronlradicCion, as if the stran^rs were, and yet were nnC, of Che Bnme 
leiRd wicli thomselTes. Who baa not had ocoasion to observe the elfecC 
which the gesticalaLions aod dosoI tunes nfa Frenchman produce on our 
ownTutgar? Here we may see the origin and primary import of our 
VilrindHtst. It is a sense of unkind, and nut tlie mere negation bul 
the positive Opposite of (he sense of Ainil. Alienatian, a^raialed now 
by tesr, now by eontempt, and not seldom by a. mi^cture of both, aver- 
Bion. haired, enmity, are so many saccessiio shapes of its growth and 
metamorphosia. — Id application lo the present OHse, it is eafficient to say. 
Thai Pinaar's romsj-k on sweet music holds eqnally true of genius : aa 
manj as are not delighted by it are distui'bed, perplexed, irriwted. The 
beholder either recognizes it as a projeeled form of his own Being, Ibat 
mosEH before him with a Glory round its head, or recoils from it as from 
a Spectre. Bnt this speculation would lead me too far ; I most be con- 
tent with having referred to it as the ultimate ground of the fact, and 
pass to tiie more obvious and proximate causes. And as the lirst, 1 
would rank the person's not understanding what yet he expects to un- 
derstand, and OS if be bod a right to do lo. An original mathematical 
work, or any other that requires peculiar and (so to any) technical 
marics and symbols, will excite no uneasy feelings — not in the mind of 
a competent reader, for he understands it ; and not with others, because 
ihey neitber expect nor are expected to understand it. The second pTaee 
we may assig:D to the mu understanding, which is almost sure to follow 
in cases where the incompetent person, finding no ontwsrd marks 
(diagrams, arbitrary signs, and the like) to inform him at first sight, 
that tbe subject is one which he does not pretend to Dnderatand, and to 
be ignorant of which does not detract ^om his estimation aa a man of 
abilities generally, uriii attach some meaning to what be hears or reads ; 
and aa he is oat of humour with the author, it will most often be such 
a meaning as he can quarrel with and exhibit in a ridiculous or offensive 
point of view. 

But above ail, the whole world almost of minds, as far as we regard 
inlellectnal efforts, may be divided into two classes of the Busy-Indolent 
and lAzj'indoIent. To both alike all Thinking is painful, and ail 
BClempCs to roDse them to tliink, whether in the re- examination of their 
existing convictions, or for the reception of new light, are irritating. 
" It mai/ aU be very deep aod clever ; but really one ought to be quite 

□n a Book as a Companion, with whom I can have an easy cheerful chit- 
chat on what we both know beforehand, or else matters of fact. In our 
leisure hours we have a right to relasation and amusement." 

Weil 1 but in their i/udiotte hours, when their bow is lo be bent, when 
lbeVBrea;>u(2jlfiu'u,oramidBttheMQHes? Alas! itisjust tbesame! Tho 
' g for (HnuseinCTi, that is, to be away from the Mus— ' ' 




plained in the note ; and will now cast his eye back to tlie 
sentence immediately preceding' this parenthesis.] 

Now when a j)erson speaking to us of any particolsr 
Object or Appeamnce refers it hy means of some coinmoii 
character to a known class (which he doea in giving il a 
Name), we say, that we nnderstand him ; that is, we under- 
Btand his words. The Name of a thing, in the original sents 
of the word Name, {iiomen, tvlifityoy, to inielligible, id juei 
intelli^tur) erpressea that which is imderstoodmiaihypeir- 
ance, that which we place (or make to datid) wilder it, M 

laxalion, that is, tbe unbending of & bnw wliich in fact had never bgCB 
Strang 1 There are two wajs of obtaining their applanse. Tlie first U:: 
Enable thpm to reconcile in one and theiutcne nccupstioD the lore ofSlolh' 
Bnd the hatred of Vacancy 1 Gratify indoleitce, and yet save thcslfrm 
ennui — in plain Engliah, frnm themselves I For, spite of iheir aatipUtr 
to drv reading, the keeping cnmpany with themselves is. after all, tlw 
insu^rable annoyance : and the true secret of their dislike to a won of 
thought and inquiiy lies in its tendency to make theni acqnainCed wtlh 
their own permanent Being. The other road to their favour is, to in- 
troduce to them their own thnnghts and predilections, triuked onC in ih* 
Rne language, in which it would grali^ their vanity to express them in 
their own conversation, nnd with which they can imagine thvmselvM 
thoviiiig off: and this (as has been elsewhere remarked) is the cbsnc- 
teristic difference between the second-rate writers of the last two or 
three generations, and the same class under Eliiiabeth and the Sturla 
In the loiter we find the most far-fetched and singular thouclit* Id th* 
simplest and moat native language ; in the farmer, the moat oLviousaul 
commnn-place thoughts in the most far-fetcbed and motley langaige. Silt 
lastly, ana as the tine qua no» of their patronage, a sufficient arc 
bel^ for the Header's mind to oicSlale in — freedom of choice, 

To make the shifting cloud be what you please, 

save only where the attraction of cnrioaity detenninea (belineof n. 

The attention must not be fastened down : and this every work (if 
geaina, not simply narrative, must do befnre it ean be justly appreoiBWd. 
In former times a yopuiar work meant one that adapted tMr«Miao( 
studious meditation or scientific research tn the capacity of the peopbi' 
presenting in the concrete, by instances and examples, what had Inw 
ascertained in the abstract nnd by din'overy of the Iinw. Xmu, od iM 
other hand, that is a popular work which gives back to the people iMf 
own errors and prejudjces, and flatten the many by erealing-lhemilltidt^ 
the title of TUi^ public, into a supreme and innppellnble TribumJof : 
tellectual Excellenca. P.S. In a oontinuocis work, the Irequent in* 
linn and length of Nolea would need an Apology: in a biok like thiaot 
Aphorisms and detached Comments mine is necessary, it being 
stood beforehand, that the sance and the garnish are to occu] 
greater part of the dish. 
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e condition of its real existence, and in. proof tliat it is 
not an accident of tlie senses, or affection of the indiTidaal, 
not a phantom or aypantimi, that is, an appearance that is 
only an appearance. (See Gen. ii. 19, 20, and inPealfnix.l, 
and in many other places of the Bible, the identity of nomen 
with fMemen, that is, inriaible power and presence, the noTiien 
mihstantivwm of atl real objects, and the ground of their 
reality, independently of the aSections of sense in the per- 
cipient). In like manner,in a connected snccesston of names, 
as the speaker passes from the one to the other, we say that 
we can. understand his i2i«c«urse (discurtio inteUectui,disewrewg, 
bis passing rapidly from one thing to another). Thus, in all 
instances, it is words, names, or, if imag'es,yet images used 
as words or names, that are the only and exclnaive subjects 
af Understanding. In no instance do we understand a thing r 
in itself ; but only the name to which it ia referred. Some- ' 
times indeed, when several classes are recalled conjointly, we 
identify the words with the object — though by courtesy of 
idiom rather than in strict propriety of language. Thus 
we may say that we •anderstund a rainbow, when recalling 
BuccesaiTely the sereral Names for the several sorts of 
colours, we know that they are to be applied to one and the 
aame phenomenon, at once distinctly and simultaneously; 
but even in common speech we should not say this of a 
single colour. No one would aay he understands red or 
bine. He eees the colour, and had seen it befoi'c in a vast 
nnmber and variety of objects ; and he understands the 
word red, as referring hia fancy or memoiy to this his col- 
lective experience. 

If this be BO, and so it most assuredly ia — if the proper 
functions of the Understanding be that of generalizing the 
notices received fi-om the senses in order to the constrnction 
of natnes! of referring particular notices (that is, impressions 
or sensations) to their proper names ; and, vice vcrsd, names 
to thear correspondent class or kind of notices — then it fol- 
lows of necessity, that the Understanding is traly and ac- 
curately defined in the words of Leighton and Kant, a 
*• fiicnlty judging according to sense." 

Now whether in deficing the speculative Reason (that is, 
the Reason considered abstractedly as an intellective power) 
«re coll it " the source of necessaiy and univetjsal principles. 
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according to which the notices ot the senses are eithf 
affirmed or denied ; " or describe it as " the power b_ 
which we are enabled to draw from particolar and contiw 
gent appearances universal and neceaaary conclnsiom 
it ia equally evident that the two definitions differ in 1 

' Take a fumilinr illustratian. My sighl and toncb CDnvej to 
Cprtnin impression, tci which my Underalnnding applies its pre-oonnepl»B»- 
(fonfep/ra anttcedenlcs et generaluaimi) of quantity ana relation, Utd 
thna refers it to the ulass and name of Ihree-Comered bodiea--wB will 
suppose it the iron of a, tiirf-spode. It compsm the sides, and flmll 
that any two measured as one are greater than the third ; and Sccordiif 
to a law of the imaginalinn, there srises a presnniption that in all Mher: 
bodies ofthe same jigure( that \i, Ihree-eorneredaDd equilateral) 
proportion exists. Aft«r this, the senses haTC been directed snc 
to a number of three-cornered bodies uf nneqial sides — and in these I 
the same proportion has been found witbunt exception, till at lenglti 
becomes a face of exjierience, that in ail triangles hitherto seen, (hn l< 
sides togelber are greater than the third : andtherewilli 
or analogy for anticipating an exceptioo to a rule, generaliisd fnim s 
vast a number of particular instances. Sn far and no larther could lb 
UnderBlanding carrj- us : and as far as this " tha faculty, judging M 
oording tn sense," conducts many of tbe inferior animals, it" Dot in tit 
same, yet in instances analogous and fully equivalent. 

The KeuoD supersedes the whole process, and on the first (onceptu* 
presented by tbe Understanding in consequence 0/ tlie tirsl sight ul' 1 
tri-angular ti^uro, of whatever sort it might chance to be, it affirmB will 
an aasurancH incapable of fature increase, with a perfect cerfatnty, tlr 
in all poshible triangles any two of the incluaing lines will and mint I 
greater than the third. In short. Understanding in its highest t<am 
experience remains commensumte with the experimental notices of Ih 
senses from which it is generaliied. Keason, on the other hsnd, 
predetermines Experience, or avails itself of a past Experience ut niper-. 
aede its necessity in all future time ; and altirma truths which no MUM 
could percoive, nor experiment verily, nor experience conSnn. 

Yea, this is the test and character of a truth so affirmed, that i 
proper form it is iactmceivable. For to ameeise ia a function of the Uo- 
derstanding, which can be exercised only on subjects subordinate 
And yet t" the forms of the Understanding all Irnth must be I . . 
Ihat is to be fixed as anobject of reflection, and to be rendered KrarastAlit 
And here we have a second lest and sign of a truth so affirmed, that tt- 
can come forth out of tbe moalds of the Underslaoiling only 
glliso of two contradictory conceptions, each of which is partially ttM^ 
and the conjunction of both cmceptions becomes the rcpreienlatire ~' 
expreMtim (the fxponail) of a truth beyond conception and inexpres^ 
Examples: Before Abraham tmi, I om— God ia a Circle, the eenin 
which is everywhere, and circumference nowhere. Tbe soul is aU 

If this appear extravagant, it ia an extravagance which nn nan t. 
indeed learn from another, but which, (were this possible,} I might L»1 
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^Saentiftl characters, and conacqaently the anbjecta differ 

The dependence of the Understanding on the representa- 
tioQa of the senses, and its consequent posteriority thereto, * 
as contrasted with the independence and antecedency of 

learnt from PlaW, Kepler, and Baonn ; from Lnlhur, Iloolter, Piacal, 
Leibnitz, and Fenelon. But In thin last paragraph 1 have, I see, un- 
wittingly orerstepped my purpose, aecurding tu which we were to take 
Keasan aa a simply intellectual power, Yet even aa auoh. aatl with all 
the disadTanlage of a technical and arbitrary Abslroctinn, it has been 
auule evident — I. that there is an Inlviliim or tnimediate Beheilding:, ar- , 
Companied by a convictiun of the ntKeasity and univei^ity of the trutli 
to behiilden not derived fram the senses, which tntnicion, when it in 
coiuirucd by pun gense, gives birth to the Science of Mathematics, and 
■lien applied to objects snperaensuoua or spiritnal is the organ of 
Theelogy and Philosophy : — and 2, that there is likewise a reSectiTB 
and discursive faitiltj, or mrdiate Apprehension which, taken by itself v 
tnd nninlltienced by the furmer, dopeiula on the senses fbr the materials 
on which it is exercised, and is t-ontained within the sphere of the senses, 
Atid this faculty it is, which in generalizing the notices of the sen^s 
constitutes Sensible Experience, and gives rise to MuxioiH or Rules which 
naybecoole more and more ^m<ml, but can never be raised into universal 
Verities, or lieget a consciousness of absolnte Certainty ; though (liny 
may be suHicient to extinguish all doubt. (Putting Bevelstian out of 
TirH',take our first progenihir in the 50th or lOOth year of his exisU'iice. 
Hit experience would probably have freed'him from all doubt, as the sua 
sank in the horizon that it would re-appear the next morning. Biitcom- 

Ctbis state of assurance with that which the same man would have 
of tbea;th ProposilionofEuclid.SQppoauighini, like Py lb 
lave discovered the SemonslToiioa.) Now is it expedient, 
confonoablo to the laws and pnrpoEea of language, lo call two so alto- 
gether disparate subjects by one and the same name ? Or, having two 
names in onr language, should we call each of the two diverse subjects 
by both — that is, by either name, as caprice might dictate ? If not, uien, 
as we have the two words, Keason and Understanding (aa indeed what 
language of cultivated man has not ?) what should prevent us from 
appropriating the former to the Power distinctive of humanity? We 
niwd only place the derivatives from the two terms in opposition (for ex- 
ample, " A and Bare both rational beings; but there is no comparison lio- 
lwe«ntlieminpointofiV;/f^>n«/"or"SheBlwaysconcludesrafiDHa^f^, 
though not a woman of muih underalandimj") to see that we cannot re- 
verse ihe order — t. e. call the higher gift Duderstauding, and the lower 
BeuoD. What «iw2ij prevent us ? I asked. Alas! that which has 
prevented us — the cause of this confusion in the terms— is only too 
obvious ; namely, inattention to the momentous distinction in the itviffs, 
atid (generally) to the duty and habit recommended in the fifth Intm- 
dnctory .Aphorism of this volume, {tee p. 2). But the cause of this, and 
i>f all iU lamentsble effects and sabcauses, falat doBtrine, blMami of 
I alWBrt and centempl qf iU uiord, is best declared by the philusuphta 
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ReaBon, nre strikingly exemplified in tbe Ptolemaic System 
(that truly wonderful product and highest boaat of the 
facul^, judging according to the senses !) compared with 
the Newtonian, as the ofFapring of a yet higher power, 
arranging, correcting, and annnllinff the repreeentafciona o£ 
the senses according to its own inherent laws and conrti- 
tntive ideas. 



APHORTSJI IS. 

In Wonder all Philosophy began : in Wonder it ends : 
and Admiration fills ap the interspace, Bnt the first 
Wonder is the ofEspring of Ignorance : the last is the 
parent of Adoration. The first is the birth-throe of our 
knowledge : the lost is its eathanasy and apotheosis. 

Seqiielce: or Thoughts suggested by the preceding ApJiorism. 
As in respect of the first wonder we are all on the same 
level, how comes it that the philosophic mind shonld, in all 
ages, be the privilege of a few ? The most ohviona reason 
is this ; The wonder takes place before the period of re- 
flection, and (with the great mass of mankind) long before 
the individual is capable of directing his attention freely 
and consciously to the feeling, or even to its exciting 
canses. SnrpriBO (the form and dress which the Wonder 
of Ignorance usually puts on) is wora away, if not pre- 
cluded, by custom and familiarity. So is it with tho 
objects of the senses, and the ways and fashiooB of the 
world around us ; even as with the beat of on 
which we notice only in momenta of fear and 
But with regard to the concerns of our inward 
is yet another cause that acts in concert with ' 

ApratiB! they did not like to retain Gadia Iheirh 
and thuu(;h they could not ftrtinjirii' "' ""^ 
and wbi(!h slioiu in the darhtesa; v 
eomprthmd tho light, they reftl 
wurslitpped, instead, the Bhapinfi 
waMfrom^ie^oidid (that -- '-^ 
and which that light alom 
on theauimnlinstin.i i\,v \ 



tecmne Ibe Life ot men, cTen as the Life in t. 

Word is their oaly aod suigle tnie li^t. But I do regoA 

tliAt in after jeara — when In- occasion oC Eome new dinmti 



D I7 occasion oC Eome new di^t 
e old faere^, or any otber aocadent, the attention W 
for the first time been distinctly attracted to the snpW 
Btractnre raised on these fnndamen^ truths, or to traiiss 
ot later revelation snpplementa] (rf these and not Im 
important — all the doubts and diSralties, that cannot but 
urise where the Underetanding, the mind of the fteih, if 
made the meaenre of spiritoal things; all the sense of 
Bintngenees and seeming contradiction in terms ; nil t1» 
miu-vel and the mysterj, that belong eqaaliy to both, aie 
tirst thoaght of and applied in objection exclosivet^ to tltfr 
latter. I would disturb no man's faith in the great articles 
of the (falsely so called) Religion of Xatnre. Bat befort 
the man rejects, and calls on other men to reject, the k 
lationsof the Gospel and the Religion of all Christendom,! 
■■ would have him place himself in the state and underalltbi 
privations of a Simonides, when in the fortieth day of hi) 
moilitation the sage and philosupiiio poet abandoned t' 
riroblem in deapair. Ever and anon be seemed to ha 
hold of the truth ; but when he asked himself what h 
meant by it, it escaped from him, or resolved itself inl 
meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have tl 
iceptic, while yet a sceptic only, seriously consider whetia 
ft doctrine, of the truth of which a Socrates could obtain ni 
other assurance than what he derived from his sti-ong k^'*) 
that it should be trne ; and which Plato found a mysteij 
hard to diBCOver, and when discovered, communicahle oalj 
to the fewest ot men ; can, consonantly with history 
common sense, be classed among the articles, the belief (i 
which \a ensured fo all men by their 
Whether, without gross outrage to fact, they can be said t 
r<inatitute a Religion of Katare, or a Natural Theolog 
nntccedent to Revelation, or superseding its necessity 
Yes I in prevention (for there is little chance, I fear, 
a cure) of the pugnacious dogmatism of partial refle 
I would prescribe io every man, who feels a commencii 
alienation froiu the Catholic Faith, and whose studiea ai 
attainments authorise him to argue on the subjoct at all, 1 
patient and thoughtful perusal of the argmaeuts and rt 
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eentations wlucli Bajle supposea to Lave passed throagli 
the miii H of SimonideB. Or I should be fnlly satisfied if I 
could induce these eachewers of mystery to give a patient, 
manly, and impartial perasal to the single Treatise of Pom- 
ponatiuE, Da Fato.^ 

When they have fairly and eatisfaetorily overthrown the 
objections ami cleared away the difficulties urged by this 
sharp-witted Italian against the doctrines which they prO' 
fesB to retain, then let them commence their attack on 
those which they reject. Aa far as the supposed irration- 
ahty of the latter is the ground of argument, I am much 
deceived if, on reviewing their forces, they would not find 
the rapka woefully thinned by the Buccesa of their own fire 
in the preceding engagement — unless, indeed, by pare 
heat of controversy, and to storm the lines of their anta- 
gonists, they can bring to life again the arguments which 
they had themselves killed o£E iii the defence of their own 
positions. In vain shall we seek for any other m.ode of 
meeting the broad facts of the scientific Epicurean, or the 
requisitions and queries of the aH-analysing Pyrrhonist, 
than by challenging the tribunal to which they appeal, as 
incompetent to try the question. In order to non-suit the 
infidel plaintiff, we must remove the cause from the 
faculty, that judges according to sense, and whose judg- 
mfinta, therefore, are valid only on objects of sense, to the 
Snperior Courts of Conscience and intuitive Reason ! The 
words I speak unto you, are Spirit, and such only are life. 
that is, have an inward and actual power abiding in them. 

Bat the same truth is at once shield and bow. The 
shaft of Atheism glances aside from it to strike and pierce 
the breast-plate of the heretic. Well for the latter, if 
plucking the weapon from the wound he recognizes an 
arrow from his own quiver, and abandons a cause that 
connects him with such confederates ! Without further 
rhetoric, the sum and substance of the 



' The philoSDpber, whom ihe Inqniaition nould have burnt alive as an 
allieist, bod not Leo X. and CardiiiB,! Benibo decided tbat ttie work 
might be Ibrniiilable to those semi-pagan Christiana who regarded Rei-e- 
latjon as a mere makeweight to their boasted Religion of Nature ; but 
i^ontained nothing dangerous to the C&lholic Church or offensive to a true 
belieTer. [He waa born in 1463, and died in 152S H. N, C] 
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an infiiglit into the proper functions and snbaltem rank s 
the Understanding may not, indeed, disarm the Pailanthrt 
pisfc of his metophoricnl glosses, or of hia verdona frea 
from the forge, and with no other stamp than the privat 
mark of the individual mannfacturer ; bnt it wlU deprivi 
him of the only rational pretext for having recourse tf 
tools so liable to abase, and of snch perilous example. 

Comment. 
Since the preceding pages were composed, and during' at 
interim of depression and disqualification, I heard with li 
dehght and an interest, that I might without hjrperbolt 
call medicinal, that the contnirdistinction of Understanding 
from Reason, for which during twenty years I have bee 
contending, ca^liiuf my bread upon the waters with a pBft 
severance, which in the existing state of the pnblio ttuta 
nothing but the deepest conviction of its importance oonlJ 
have inspired — has been lately adopted and sanctioned 1^ 
the present distinguished Professor of Anatomy, in tltS 
Coarse of Lectures given by him at the Royal College <» 
Surgeons, on the zoological part of I^^atnral History ; aaS, 
if I am rightly informed, in one of the eloquent aai 
impresfiire introductory Discourses.' In explaining t' " 
Natore of Instinct, as deduced from the actions ti ^^ 
tendencies of animals snccesaively presented to the obaervfti 
tion of the comparative physiologist in the ascendiiig 
scale of organic liffr — or rather, I should have said, in I" 
attempt to determine that precise import of the term, wliii 
is required by the facts"— the Professor eiplained th> 

' A dificourao by Prof. J. H. Green. Thia, "On InsdncI," 
aflerwards printed by Prof. Greun with Ilia ' Vital DyoBmics,' 1810 
We give it as BO published in the Appendix to Ibe present edilidBj 
though, of course, the " report," apparently verbal, on which Coleriilgn 
remaj'ks of IBIiS ore founilDcl, may have dlSered gomewhat &tiin '~ 
Professor's text as published in 1840. — Ed. 

' The word. Instinct, brings togeiber a number of facia into one el 
by the assertion of a common ground, the nature of whit^h groOod 
lietermiDea negatiudy only— (hat is, the word does not explain v'-' "'' 
common ground ia ; but simply indicates that there U siich s _ 
and that it is different in kind from that in which Ibe responsiWo M 
consciously volnntBry netions of men originate. Thus, in its Irtw "" 
primary import. Instinct stands in antithesis to Keason; and 
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Kitare o£ wliat I have elaewliei« called the adaptive power, i 
that is, the faculty of adapting means to proximate ends. 
[N. B. I mean here a relative end— that wfuch relatively to 
one thing is an end, thongh relatively to some other it is in, 
itself a mean. It is to be regretted, that we have no 
single word to express those ends, that ai'e not the end : for 
the distinction between those and an end in the proper 
aenae of the t«rm is an important one.] The Professor, I 
say, not only explained, first, the nature of the adaptive 
power in genere, and, secondly, the distinct character of the 
lame power as it exists specificidti/ and exclusively in the 
iwwMMt being, and acquires the name of Understending ; 
bnt he did it in a way which gave the whole sum, and sub- 
stance of my convictions, of all I had so long wished, and 
60 often, but with snch imperfect success, attempted to 
convey, free from all Bemblantie of paradoiy, and from all 
occasion of offence — omnem offendiculi ' ansmn pripcideng. 
it is, indeed, for the fragntentary reader only that I have 
any scmple. In those who have had the patience to 
accompany me ao far on the up-hill road to manly prin- 
ciples, I can have no reason to guard against that disposi- 
tion to hasty offence from anticipation of coiiseqiieaam, — that 
faithless and loveless spirit of fear which plunged Galileo 

perplexity and conCnidictor}' stnlementa into which bci mnny meritorious 
RBCuniliala, and popular writECs on natnral history (PcisciilBi Wake- 
llpld, Kirby, Spence, Hiiber, and e'en ReimaFua) have fallen on this 
eotgect, arise wholly &am their taking the word in opposition lo Under- 
iianding. I notice this, because I would not lose any opportnnity of 
impreBsiog on Ihe mind of my jouthful readers the important truth that 
Isnguagc (as (be embodied and articulated Spirit of the Race, as the 
^rowtb and emanation nta People, and not thu work of any indiiiduul 
wit or will) is often inadequate, sometiiaes deficient, but never false or 
deluBive. We have only to master the true origin and original Import 
ol any native and abiding word, to Qnd in it, if not the lolation of the 
facts espressed by it, yet a finger-mark pointing to the road on which 
thlN solution is to be tonght. 

' Ntgut guicguom addabiio, guin ea eaadida omnUxts fai^ial miie. 
Quid avtcn .facial isliiqniwel ob ingenii Jierliaaeiam ^i taiitjieri nolint, 
vil it»pidiont n»t qtiam ut eali^aetionaa iatdligtaa ? ifran qtumuid' 
tnodum Simonidca dixit, Tigssatoa hebeliorea ease guam uf possint a m 
ietipi, Uagvosdam videos sliqiidiaite ^am at ploBUFi qaeaai. Adhue 
' m est iivs'iire qitod caluntttieiwr qui nihil atiud qiuirit niii gaed 
'ur. (Eraami Epist. ad Dorpium.) At all events, the paragrapb 
g through Ihn medinin of my own prepossessions, if any fault 




into a prison ' — a spirit most nnworthj of an educated man, 
who oQglit to have learnt that the mistakeB of ecientific 
men have never injured Chrietianity, while every new truth, 
discovered by them hna either added to its evidence, or ] 
prepared the mind for its reception. 



On Indinet in Oonnetdon mtJt the Vndm-danding. 
It is evident, that the definition of a Genoa or cIbsb ib 
an adeqitate definition only of the lowest species of that 
Oenus : for each higher species is distingnislied from the 
lower by some additional character, while the general 
definition includes only the characters common to all the 
species. Consequently it describee the lowest only. Now 
' I distingaiah a genus or kind of Powers under the name of 
Adaptive power, and give as its generic definition — the 
power of selecting, and adapting means to prosimate ends ; 
aud as an instance of the lowest species of this genus, I take 
the stomach of a caterpillar. I ask myself, under what 
words I can generalize the action of this organ ; and I see, 
that it selects and adapts the appropriate means (that is, the 
asjimilable part of the vegetable congesta) to the proximate 

be foanii with it, Ihe fault probably, and tlie blame certainly, bfl!ong;s 
to the reporter. 

' And which (I may odd) in a mnre enlightened age, and in a 
PraleBIant country, impelled more tltao one German Unireriiity to 
anathematize Fr. Hofiinan's discovery of carboaic acid gas, and of ita 
effects on animal life, aa hostile to religion, and tending to athnism 1 
Three or four studeuts at the uniTeraitv of Jena, in the atWmpt tu raise 
a spirit for the discovery of a supposed hidden treasure, were sLrnagled 
or poisoned bj the fumes of the charcoal they bad been burning in a 
close garden-house of a tineyard near Jena, while employed in their 
magic fumigations and charms. One only was restored to life: and 
from his account of the noises and apectrea (jii his ears and eyes) as he 
was losing his senses, it was taken for granted that tie bad spirit bad 
destroyed them. Frederic Hoffman admitted that it was a very bad 
spirit that had tempted them, the Spirit of Avarice and Folly ; and that 
a very noxiout Spirit (gas, or geisl.) itas the immediate cause of tbeir 
death. But he contended that (his latter spirit was the epiHt of clmr- 
cnal, which would have produced the same effect, had the young meu 
been chaunting psalms instead of incantations : and acquitted the devil 
of all direct concern in the business. The Theological Faculty twifc 
the alarm : eran physicians pretended to be horror-stricken at Hoffman'* 
andaoity. The controversy and its appendages embittered several 
years of this great and good man's life. 
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end, tliftt is, the growth or reproduction of the insect's 
body. This we call vital power, or vita propria- of the 
stomach j and this being the Imoest species, its definition 
is the same with the definition of the kind. 

Well ! from the power of the stomach, I pass to the 
power exerted by the whole animal. I trace it -wandering 
from spot to spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the 
appropriate vegetable ; and again on this chosen vegetable, 
I mark it seeking ont and fixing on the part of the plant, 
bark, leaf, or petal, snited to its nourishment ; or {should 
the animal have assumed the butterfly form), to the deposi- 
tion of its eggs, and the snstentation of the future larva. 
Here 1 see a power of selecting and adapting means to 
proximate ends according to circumstances t and this higher 
species of Adaptive Power we call Instinct. 

Lastly, I reflect on the facts narrated and described in 
the preceding extracts from Huber, and see a power of 
selecting and adapting the proper means to the proximate 
ends, according to varying circumstances. And what shall 
we call this yet higher species ? We name the former. 
Instinct: we must call this Instinctive! Intelligenck. 

Here then vre have thi'ee Powers of the same kind ; Life, 
Instinct, and instinctive Intelligence ; the essential charac- 
ters that define the genus existing equally in all three. 
But in addition t-o these, I find one other character common 
to the highest and lowest : namely, that the purposes are all 
manifestly predetermined by the peculiar organization of 
the animals ; Etud though it may not be possible to discover 
any such immediate dependency iu all the actions, yet the 
actions being determined by the purposes, the result is 
equivalent : and both the actions and the purposes are all 
in a, necessitated reference to the preservation and continu- 
ance of the particular animal or the progeny. There is 
selection, but not choice: volition rather than will. The 
possible kTWivledge of a thing, or the desire to have that 
thing representable hy a distinct correspondent thought, 
does not, in the animal, suffice to render the thing an object, 
or the ground of a purpose, I select and adapt the proper 
means to the separation of a stone from a rock, which I 
neither oem, or desire to make use of, for food, shelter, or 
ornament : because, perhaps, I wish to measure the angles 
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o£ its primaiy crystals, or, perhapn, for no better rea 
than tte apparent dipeultij of loosening the stone — sit pro 
ratione voluntag — and thns make a motive ont of the absence 
of all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary will to act 
withont any reason. 

Now what is the conclnsion from these premiaes ? 
Evidently this : that if I Huppose the Adaptive Powei 
its highest ^eaies, or form of Instinctive Intelligence, to 
co-exist with Reason, Free will, and Self-consciousnesf 
instantly becomes unbeestandikg : in other words, that 
Understanding difEerH indeed from the noblest form of 
Instinct, bnt not tn itaelf or in its own essential properties, 
but in consequence of its co-exiatenee with far higher 
Powers of a diverse kind in one and the same subject. 
Instisct in a rational, responsible, and self-conaoions 
Animal, is Understanding. 

Such I apprehend to have been the Professor's view 
Exposition of Instinct — and in confirmation of its truth, I 
would merely request my readers, from, the numeroas well- 
authenticated inBtnnces on record, to recall some one of the 
extraordinary actions of dogs for the preservation of their 
maBters' lives, and even for the avenging of their deaths. 
In these instances we have the third ^ecies of the Adaptive 
Power, in connexion with an apparently -moral end^with 
an end in the proper sense of the word. Serethe Adaptive 
Power co-exists with a purpose apparently voluntary, and 
the action seems neither pre-determined by the organizatioi: 
of the animal, nor in any direct reference to his owi 
preservation, or to the continuance of his race. It ii 
united with an imposiug sembhince of gratitude, fidelity, 
and disinterested love. We not only value the faithful 
brute ; we attribute v-'Crrth to him. This, I admit, is a pro- 
blem, of which I have no solution to offer. One of the 
wisest of uninspired men has not hesitated to declare the 
dog a great mystery, on acconntof this dawning of a morol 
natare unaccompanied by any the least evidence of TBasoii, 
in whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — 
whether as ihe practical reason, that is, the power of pro- 
posing an ultimate end, the determin ability of the Will by 
IDEAS ; or as the sciential reason, that is, the faculty of con- 
cluding aniveraal and necesaaiy truths from particular and 




contingent appearances. Bat in a question respecting' the 
possesfiion of reason, the absence of all truth is tantamount 
to a, proof of the contrary. It is, however, by no means 
equally clear to me, that the dog may not possess an 
anahgon of Words, which I have elsewhere shown to hn 
the proper objects of the " facalty, judging according to 

But to return to my purpose ; I intreat the reader to 
reflect on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring in 
liis own experience, or selected from the nnmerous anec- 
dotes of the dog preserved in the writings of zoologists. 
I will then confidently appeal to him, whether it is in his 
power not to consider the faculty displayed in these actions 
as the same in kind with the Understanding, however * 
inferior m degree. — Or should he even in these instances 
prefer calling it Instinct, and this in coiiiro- distinction from 
UnderMtamding, I call on him to point out the boundary 
between the two, the chasm or par titfon- wall that divides 
or separates the one from the other. If he can, lie will 
have done what none before him have been able to do, 
though many and eminent men have tried hard for it : and 
my recantation shall be among the first trophies of his 
succeaa. If he cannot, I mnst infer that he is controlled 
by hia dread of the consequences, by an apprehension of 
some injury resulting to Religion or Morality from this 
opinion ; and I shall console myself with the hope, tliat in 
the sequel of this work he will find proofs of the directly 
contrary tendency. — Not only is this view of the Under- "^ 
standing, as differing in degree from Instinct and in kind 
from Season, innocent in its possible infiuences on the 
i-eligious character, but it is an indispensable preliminary 
to the removal of the most formidable obstacles to aa 
intelligent Belief of the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, of 
the chaTacteriitic Articles of the Christian Faith, with which 
the Advocates of the truth in Christ have to contend ; — the . 

I^iril heart of Unbelief alone excepted. 
~ Reflections Inlrodiictory to Aphoritm X. 

The most inomenttms question a man can ask is. Have I a 
Saviour ? And yet aa faj- as the individual querist is con- 



ceroed, it is premature and to no purpose, nnless anotlier 
question has been preTiously pnt and answered, (alaa I too 
generally put aft-ar the wonnded conscience has already 
given the answer !) namely, Have I any need of a Savionr ? 
For him who Tieeds none, (O bitter irony of the evil Spirit, 
whose whispers the prond Sou! takes for its own thoughts, 
and knows not how the Tempter ia scoffing the while!) 
there is none, afl long as he feels no need. On the other 
hand, it ia scarcely possible to have answered this qnestaon 
in the affirmative, and not ask — first, in what the necessity 
consist* ? secondly, whence it proceeded ? and, thirdly, 
how far the answer to this second question ia or is nob 
contained in the answer to the first ? I intreat the intelli- 
gent reader, who has taken me as his temporary gxiide on 
the straight, but yet, ■from the numher of cross roads, 
difficult way of religious Inquiry, to halt a moment, and 
consider the main points, that, in this last division of my 
■work, have been alriSidy ofEered for his reflection. I bare 
attempted then io iix the proper meaning of the words, 
Nature and Spirit, the one being the autithesie to the 
other : so that the moat general and negative definition rf 
Nature is, Whatever is not Spirit; and miie versa of Spirit, 
That which is not comprehended in Nature : or in the 
language of our elder divines, that which transcends 

■'' Nature. But nature ia the term in which we comprehend* 
all things that are representable in the forms of time and 
space, and subjected to the relations of cause and effect t 
and the cause of the eaistence of which, therefore, is to be 
aonght for perpetually in something antecedent. The 
word itself espreases this in the strongest manner possible: 
Nainra, that which is about to be bom, that which is alwaya 
becoming. It follows, therefore, that whatever c 
its own acts, or in any sense contains in itself the » 
its own state, must be eptritudl, and t 
natural t yet not on that account i 
And such must the responsible Will i 
at all. 

^ A prior step had been to remove all mi; 
the subject ; to show the rcasonableceaa of a beUef i 
reality and real influence of a universal and divine Spirit ; 
the compatibility and possible communion of such a Spirit 
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■with the spiritual principle in individnnla ; and the analogy 
offeredbythemoBtundeniable truths of Natural Philosophj'.' 
These views of the Spirit, and of the Will as Spiritual, 
form the E[ronnd-work of my scheme. Among the nume- 
rous corollaries or appendenta, the first that presented _ 
itself respects the qneation. Whether thei-e is any faculty 
in man by which a knowledge of spiritual truths, or of any 
truths not abstracted from nature, is rendered possible ? 
and an Answer is attempted in the Comment on Aphorism 
Yin. And here I beg leave to remark, that in this com- 
ment the only novelty, and, if there be merit, the only 
merit is — that there being two very different Meanings, 
and two different Words, I have here and in former Works 
appropriated one meaning to one of the Words, and the 
other to the other — instead of using the words indifferently 
and by haphazard : a confusion, the ill effects of which in 
this instance are so great and of such frequent occurrence 
in the works of our ablest philosophers and divines, that I 
should select it before all others in proof of Holibes's 
Maxim : — that it is a short, downhill passage from errors ^ 
in words to errors in things. The difference of the 
Reason from the Understanding, and the imperfection and 
limited sphere of the latter, have been asserted by many 
both before and since Lord Bacon ; * but still the habit of 
using Reason and Understanding as synonyms, acted as a 
disturbing force. Some it led into mysticism, others it set 

' It lias in ila contequencea proved no trifling etil Cu the Christian 
world, that Aristotle's Delinitionit of Nature are all gronnded on tba 
petty and rather rhL'torical than philosophical Anlithesia of Natnre to 
Art — a conception inadequate to the demancia eTen of his philosophy. 
Hence in the progress of hia reasoning;, he coiifounda the aafura 
nalarata (thut is, the sura total of the facts and phsnomena of the 
Senses) with an hypothetical aaliira ttattirani, a GMdese Nature, that 
has DO better claim lo a place in any saber system of Natural Philosophy 
dian the Goddess Mutoiiido ,- yet to which Aristollenol rarely gives ths 
name and attributes of the Supreme Being. The result was, tlia( Oie 
idea of God thus identified with this hypothetical Nalare becomes itself 
but an h)/poChesis, or at best but a precarious inference from incommen- 
■ivate premises and on disputable principles : while in other passages, 
God is confounded with (and every where, in Aristotle's genuine works. 
iiKlvdfd in) the Uniierae ; which moat grievous error it is the great and 
characteristic merit of Plato t^ have avoided and denounced. 

Take one passage among many from the posthumous Tracts (1660) 
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on ezplftiDiDg away a clear difference m Hm^ into a mere 
Bnperiori^ in degree : and it paniailj' eclipsed the trotli 
^foralL 

In cloee connexion with this, and therefore forming the 
Comment on the Aphorism next following, is the subject 
of the legitimate exercise of the Underetanding and its 
lintifation to Objects of Sense ; with the errors both of tm- 
belief and of misbelief, which resnlt from its extension 
beyond the epbere of possible Experience. Wherever the 
forme of reasoning appropriate only to the natural world 
are applied to ipirttual realities, it may be tmly said, that 
the more strictly logical the reasoning is in all its parts, 
the more irrational it is as a whole. 

To the reader thns armed and prepared, I now venture to 
preeent the so called mysteries of Faith, that is, the peculiar 
tenets and especial constitnentp of Christianity, or Religion 
in spirit and in trath. In right order I must have f om- 
menced with the Articles of the Trinity and Apoatacr, 
including the question respecting- the Origin of Evil, and 
the Incarnation of the Word. And coold I have followed 
this order, some difficulties that now press on me would 
have been obviated. — But (as haa already been explained) 
the limits of the present volame rendered it alike imprac- 
ticable and inexpedient ; for the necessity of my argument 
wonld have called forth certain hard though most trna 
(lyings, respecting the hoUowness and tricksy sophistry of 
the so called " Natural Theology," " Heiigion of Nature," 
"Light of Nature," and the like, which a brief exposition 
could not save from innocent misconceptions, much less 
protect against plausible misinterpretation.— And yet both 

of John Smith," not the least star in that brighl conat^llatioa uf Cam- 
bridge men, the contPmporaricB of Jeremy Taylor. " While we reSeCt 
im our own idea ol Beaaon, we know that our Snula are not it, but only 
nartiLks of it { and that we bave it tari ixiSeS^v aud not kot' oimilif. 
Neither can )t be called a Faculty, but far rather a Lieht, which we 
erioy, hut the Source of which is not in onrselvOB, nor rightly by any 
individual Ui he dflnominalwl rnhf." This pure intalliaence he then nro- 
cuedii to contrast with the Diecursivi Fai:ulty, that is, the L'nderatanding. 
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and Esperience have conTiuced me, that in the 
greater nTunber of our Aloqi, who feed on the huska of Chris- 
tianity, the disbelief of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ 
included, has ita origin and support in the assumed self- 
evidence of this Natural Theology, and in. their ignorance 
of the in surmountable difBculties which (on the same mode 
of renEoning) press npon the fundamental articles of their 
owD Remnant of a Creed. But arguments, which would 
prove the falsehood of a known troth, must themselves be 
false, and can prove the falsehood of no other position in 
eodem genere. 

This kitit I have thrown out as a sparlc that may per- 
haps fall where it will kindle. And worthily might the 
wisest of men make inquisition into the three momentons 
points here spoken of, for the purposes of speculative 
insight, and for the formation of enlarged and systematic 
viewR of the destination of man, and the dispensation 
of God. Bnt the practical Inquirer (I speak not of 
those who inquire for the gratification of curiosity, and 
etill less of those who labour as students only to shine 
as disputants ; but of one, who seeks the truth, because he 
feels the want of it,) the practical Inquirer, I say, hath 
already placed his foot on the rock if he have satisfied 
himself that whoever needs not a Redeemer is more than 
human. Remove for him the diftculties and objections, 
that oppose or perplex his beliet of a cmcified Savionr; 
convince him of the reabty of am which is Njjpossibte with- 
out a knowledge of its true nature and inevitable conse- 
.quences ; and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, 
ftnd as to the tmth spiritually, of a redemption therefrom 
by Christ ; do this for him, and there is little fear that he 
will permit either logical quirks or metaphysical puzzles to 
contravene the plain dictate of his common sense, thnt the 
Sinless One that redeemed mankind from sin, must have 
been more than man ; and that He who brought Light 
and Immortality into the world, could not in his own 
nature have been an inheritor of Death and Darkness. It 
is morally impossible that a man with these convictions 
ehonld suffer the objection of Incomprehensibility (and 
this on a subject of Faith) to overbalance the manifest 
(•ibsurdity and contradiction in the notion of a mediator 
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betireen God and the hnmaii i&ce, at the same infinitt 
diMBDce from God as the race for whoin he medial'-es. 

The origin of eri], meanwhile, is a qnestion interesting 
only to the metaphysician, and in a system of moi«l and 
religions philosophj. The man of sober mind, nho seeks 
for tnitha that possess a moral and practical interest 
content to be certain, first, that evil most have had a 
ginning, since otherwise it must either be God, or a 
eternal and co-eqnal rival of God ; both impions notions, 
and the latter foolish to boot : — secondly, that it could nob 
originate in God ; for if so, it wotdd be at once evil and 
not evil, or God woold be at once God (that is, infinite 
Goodness) and not God — both alike impossible positions. 
Instead therefore of tronbling himself with this bwren con- 
troversy, he more profitably tarns hia inqniriea to that 
evil which most concerns himself, and of which he may 
find the origin. 

'The entire Scheme of necessary Faith may be reduced to 
two heads ; — first, the object and occasion, and, secondly, the 
fact and efEect,^of onr redemption by Christ : and to this 
view does the order of the following Comments correspond. 
-Xhave begun withOKiGiNAL SiK, and proceeded in the follow-' 
ing Aphorism to the doctrine of Bedemption. The Com- 
ments on tbe remaining Aphorisms are all sahsidiaiy td 
these, or written in the hope of making the minor tenets of 
general belief be believed in a spirit worthy of these. They 
are, in short, intended to supply a fehrifage nguinst aguish 
scmples and horrors, the hectic of the soul ;— and " ' 
servile and thrall-like fear to substitute that adoptive and 
cheerful boldness, which oar new alliance with God requires 
of us as Christians.'' (Milton.') Not the Origin of Eril^ 
NOT the CkrutioJogy of Sin, or the chronicles of the ori^nal 
Sinner ; but Sin origiuant, underived from, without, and 
no passive link in the adtunantine chain of Eflects, each of 
which is in its turn an ijistrumeiit of Causation, but no i 
of them a Cause ; — not with Sin injiicted, which would be a 
CsJamity; — NOT with Sin (that is, an evil tendency) i 
planted, for which let tbe planter be responsible ; but I bef^ 
with Original Sin. And for this purpose I have selected the 
Aphorism from the ablest and most formidable antagonist 
of this doctrine, Bishop Jekumt Tatlob, and from the- 
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inOBt eloquent work of this most eloquent of divines.' Had 
I said, of men, Cicero would forgive me, and Demosthenes 
nod OBsent ! ' 

' See Coleriilgo on Jeremy Taylor : 'Literary Remains,' 1S3S, v. iii. 
pp. 295-334, &c.— Ed. 

^ We have the Rftaurance of Biiibop Horsley, thnl the Cliurch of Bog- 
land does not demand [he literal uoders tanning of the dix^nment con- 
tained in the second (from verse 8) and third Chapters of Gentnis as a 
point of faith, or reg:ard a different interpretation &a affecting the orlho- 
doxj of the interpreter ; divines of the most nn impeachable ortliodo^iy, 
and the most averse to the allegorizing of Scripture history in general, 
having Irom the earliest ages of the Christian Church adopted or per- 
mitted it in this instance. And indeed no unprejudiced man can pretend 
to donht, that if in any other work of Eastern origin lie met witli Trees- 
of life and of Knowledge; talking and conversable snakes: 

Inque rei signum urpenlem lerpere jaeaiim ; 
he would want no other proofs that it was an allegory be was rending, 
and intended to be unileratood as such. Kor, it we suppose him con- 
versant with UrieotB.1 vvorka oF any thing like the same antiqnity, could 
it aorprisc him to find events at true history in connexion with, or 
historical personages among the sftors and interlocutors of, the parsbte. 
In the temple-language of Egypt the serpent was the symbol of the^ 
undoratanding in its twofold function, namely as the fscullyof mmni to 
■proximate or medial, ends, analogous to the institict of the more intelli- 
gent animals, ant, bee, beavoTi and the like, and opposed to the practical 
reason, as the determinant of the ulti/nate end ; and again, it lypjfie* 
the understanding as the discursive and logical faculty possessed 
individually by each inilividual — the \6yoq Iv jcdrrru, in diatinclion Irom 
the voiq, that is, intuitive reason, the source of ideas and .ibsolutb 
Truths, and the principle of [he necessary and the universal in our 
nflirmations and conclnsionB. Without of in contra-veution to the 
reason (i. e. the tpiritiial -raiad of St. Paol, and the light that lighielk 
iBtry man of St. John) this understanding (^pivjina aaprliQ, or carnal 
mind) becomes the aophia/ic principle, the wily tempter to evil by 
counterfeit good; the pander and advocate of the passions and appetites ^ 
ever in league with, and always first applying to, the Derire, as the 
inferior nature in roan, the woman in onr humanity ; and through the 
DEeiKB prevailing on the Wnj.) the Jlfon-hood, Vtrtus) against the 
command of the universal reason, and aga^t the light of reason in the 
Wux itself. This essential inherecKe of an inlelligenlial principle 
(pif voifiiv) in the Will (apx/) ^fXijnic^,) or ralber the Will itself thus 
considered, the Greeks expressed by an appropriate word jiovKfi. This, 
but littJa dlifering trom Origen's interpretation or hypothesis, is sup- 
ported and ciinfirDied by the very old tradition of the Komo imdrogyjivg, 
that is, that the original man, the individual first created, was bi-sexnal : 
a chima;ra, of vvhich and of many other mythological traditions the moat 
probable CTplanution is, that thev were originally symlrilical g^t/pha or 
sculptures, and afterwards translated into words, yet tilemily, that is 
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tbe garden.^ He Uieo fell nnder the evils of a siekly body, 
and & pngBionate and ignorant eouI. His gin made him 
eickly, bis Bickneaa made him peevish : his sin left him 
ignorant, his ignorance made liim foolish and unreasonable. 
HiB sin left him to his naiitre ,- and by nnture, whoeTCr 
was to be bom at all, was to be bom a child, and to do 
before he could understand, and to be bred nndei' laws to 
■which be was always bound, bnt which could not always be 
exacted ; and he waa to choose when he could not reason, 
aad had passions most strong when he hod bis understand- 
ing m.o8t weak ; and the more need he had of a curb, the 
lees strength he had to use it ! And this being the ease of 
all the world, "what wns every man's evil became all men's 
greater evil ; and though alone it was very bad, yet when 
they came together it was made much worse. Lite ships 
in a storm, every one alone hath enongh to do to outride 
it ; but when they meet, besides the evils of the storm, 
they find the intolerable calamity o£ .their mutual conoua- 
sion ; and every ship that is ready to be oppressed with 
the tempest, is a worse tempest to every vessel against 
■which it is violently dashed. So it is in mankind. Every 
man hath evil enough of his own, and it is hard for a maa 
to live up to the rule of his own reason and conscience. 
But when he hath parents and children, friends and 
enemies, buyers and sellers, lawyera and clients, a 
family and a neighbourhood — then it is that every man 

prediJpctioa for ibeai, or any faronrable opinion of the Rnbbinicol coa- 
mentiLUii's and Cradicionists, from whom the fashion was derived, thst in 
carrying it as for as our own Chnrch bas eajried it, I follow her 
jadgmeut, nol my own. Bat ■□ the first place, I know boC one other 
part of the Scriptures not universally held to be parabuljcal, which, not 
without the sanction of great authorilies. I am disinKcd to regard as ao 
r Parable, namely, the book of Jonah ; the reasons far 
g the Jewish nation collectively to bo therein impersrinaled, 
seeming to me nnanawerable. Becundly, aa to the Chapters now id 

Jnestion — thnt flnch interpretation is at least tolerated by our Oinrch, 
have the word of one of her most lealona champions. And lastly it 
is mj deliberate and conscientious convietion, tbat the proofs of such 
havinf been the intention of the inspired writer or compiler of tbe book 
'Of Genesis, tie on the face of the narrative itself. 
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' Bom, V. 14, 'Who were Ihey, who And not aitmed af/er tht simiiiind4 
of Adam'i tramgTeaiiort ; and over whom, not withstanding, death 
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ihea against another, and one relation raqnireB Trhftt 
hnother denies ; and when one speaks another will contra- 
dict him ; and that whioh is Trell spoken is sometimes 
innocently mistaken ; and that npon a good cause produces 
an evil efiect ; and by these, and ten thousand other con- 
eiUTent causes, man is made more than most miserable.' 
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Comment. 
The first question we should put to ourselves, when we 
luLTS to read a passage that perplexes us in a work of 
authority, is; What does the writer mean by all this ? And 
the second question should be, What does he intend by all 
this ? In the passage before us, Taylor's meaning is not quite 
clear. A sin is aa evil which has its ground or origin in tlie 
agent, and not in the compulsion of circumstances. Cir- 
cumstances are compulsory from the absence of a power to 
resist or control them : and if this absence likewise be the 
effect of Circumatance (that is, if it have been neither 
directly nor indirectly caused by the agent himself) the 
evil derives from the circnmstaneea ; and therefore (in the 
Apostle's sense of the word, sin, when he speaks of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin) such evil is not sin; and the 
person who suffers it, or who is the compelled instrument of 
its infliction on others, may feel regret, bot cannot feel 
remorse. So likewise of the word origin, origimil, or origi- 
nant. The reader cftnnot too early be warned that it is 
not applicable, and, without abuse of language, can never 
be applied, to a mere Ihik in a chain of effects, whci'e each, 
indeed, stands in the I'elation of a aause to those that follow, 
but is at the same time the effect of all that precede. For 
in these cases a cause amounts to little more than an ante- 
cedent. At the utmost it means only a toiiductor of the 
oauaative influence ; and the old axiom, ainea caiam causa 
eausati, applies, with a never-ending; regress to each several 
link, op the whole chain of nature. But this is Nature ; 
and no natural thing or act can be called originant, or be 

^ Slightly altered from Jeremy Taylor's 'Deua Jualificatna j or a 
Vindication of the Glory of tlie Diriae Attributes in the Quealion of 
OrigiOBl Sin, Against the Presbyterian way of Undwal ending it.' See 
Heber'a edition of Taylor's works, 1822, v. is, pp. 315-16.— Ed. 
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trulj Bud to have an origin ^ in huy other. The momenfc 
we assume an origia in OBtnre, a trae heffinniiig, an actoal 
first — that moment we rise above nature, and are compelled 
to aaasme a lupematural power. (Gen. i. 1.) 

It will be an eqnal convenience to myeelf and to nkj 

' Thii Kflwof (he word ii implied eren in iU metaphoricalor fi^;tinb> 
(ife UK. Tliiu we lusy uv of a rincr that it oriffinares in luch tn 
t/ouniain; but the water of a canal isderirtdfroai Eucli or sncli a 
'Ilie Power whiah we call Naiuie, may be thus defined : A 1 
■abject ti ibe Law of Continnitj (lur continai; niTnin naiuranon Jatur 
taiUu) which law the hamBii aaderstaDding, b; a necessity Hrishig out 
of id own cnnstilDtioQ, can conceitrr only under the form of Cause and 
Effecl. That ihis/orm (or law) of Cause and Eflect is (relntivelj l« lb* 
world viihmit, or to ihingg a» they subsist independently of our per- 
(eplioni) only a form or mode of thmkiruj ; that it ia a l»w inhersnt in 
the Understanding itself (jnst as the symmetry of the mitcellaneoua 
objecii seen by the kBleidoscope inheres in, or resulla frr— -■■* 
meehaniam of the kaleidoscope itself) — this becomes evident aa 
we attempt to apply the pre-conception directly to any operation of 
nature. For in IMs case we are forced to represent the cause as bnn; 
at the same iniitant the effect, and nice vend tbe effect as being tha 
cauK — a relation which we seek to express by the terms Action and 
Ke-notiuo; but for which the term Beciprocal Action or tbe law iif 
Ruciprocity {Wechielieiriuyii/) would be both more aucurate and more 

rhese are trutbs which can scarcely be too frequently impressed on 
the mind that is in earnest in the wish to refieel aright. Nature is ■ 
line in constant and continuous evotution. Its hegiiiMng is lust in tlu 
super-natural i and for o«t underslandiny, therelbre, it mast appear al 
a continuous line without beginning or end. But where there ia do 
di scout inn ity there can be no origination, and every appearance ot 
origination in natiire ia but a shadow of our own casting. It is B 
reHection from our own Will or Spirit. Herein, indeed, the WiH 
oonsialB. Thia is the eaesntial character by which will is oppoaid t» 
Nature, as Spirit, and raised above Nature, aa Belf-delerminity Sfit " 
this namely, that it is a power o! origi-aating an act or state. 

A young triend or, as he waa pleased to describe himself, apvpS ef 
tnuM, viho is beginning io Itam to think, asked me to explain by air 
instance what is meant by " originating an act or state." My aoswei 
WHS— This morning I awoke with a dull pain, which 1 knew fivm ex- 
perience the getting up would rentOFe ; and yet by adding to the 
drowsiness and by weakening or depressing the volition {voluntaM 
sprts/friaiia sen mecnanica) the very pain seemed to hold me baoA, to fix 
me (as it were] to (he bed. Alter a peevish iueffitctua! quarrel with 

(hix painful disinclination, I said to myself: Let me count 

nnil the mi>ment I come to nineteen I will leap out of bed. 

and M) done. Now should you ever find yourself in the san 

H sltnllnr state, and should attend to tkt gatnga-on witbin yon, yov- 
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saderB, to let it be agreed between us, that we will gene- 
ralize the word CircumBtftiicei so as to understand by it, as 
often ae it occnrs in this Comment, all and evei-j thing not 
connected with the Will, past or present, of a Free Agent. 
Even though it were the blood in the chambers of his heart, 



I 



;lrill Icam what I mcnn b7 ariainatiTi^ an act At the Eitmo lime 7011 
Mill s«e that it belongs exdiisiitli/ tji the Vi i\l fai-'iitriuin) , lb at there 
js nuthing analogous to it in omward experienueE , and that I had, 
therefore, no waj of ejiplaining it but by referring jou to an act of 
your own, aod to the peculiar self conaciuusneas preceding and accom- 
panying it. As we linow what Life is hjAtng so we know nluit Will 
IS by Aciing. That in imlling (replied my ynung friend) no appear 
ta ourselves to eonalilute an actual B^inntfu/ and that this seems 
unique, and without any example in our leiistbU experience or in Ibe 
phcenomcna of nature, la an undeniable faet But may it not be an 
ilhiBion ariaiaK from our ignorauce of (he antecedent cansi-a ? You 
may suppose this (I rejoined) i— that the soul of eiers man should im- 
poie a Zie on itself ; and that this Lie, and the acting on the faith of 
its being the most impoitant of all truths and the most real of all 
Veatilira, should form the main contra-diatinctive diameter of Humanity, 
VaA the only basis of that distinction between Things and Fersons on 
which onr whole moral end criminal Iaw is gruunded ; — you may 
suppose this^ I oannot, aa I could in the case of an srithmetical or 
geometrical propoaitron, render it iinposeibU fur yoQ to suppose it. 
Whether jou can reconcile such a supposition with the belief of an all- 
wise Creator, is another question. But, taken singly, it is doubtless 
in your power to snppose this. Were it not, tlie belief of the contrary 
would be no subject of a coTianimd, no part of a moral or religious 
duty. Tou would not, howeter, suppose it viUhmit a reaam. But all 
the pretexts that ever have been or ever can be offered for this sup- 

Citton, are built on certain nolimu of the Understandln|{ Chat have 
a generalized from cimctplioni; nhich conceptions, again, ere 
themsdtes generalized or abstracted trom objects of sense. Neither 
the one nor the other, therefore, have any force exoept in application to 
ol^ecu of sense and within the sphere of sensible Experience. What 
but absurdity can follow, if yon decide on Spirit hy the laws of Matter ? 
if you judge that nhich, if it be at all, must be iii/iA'-senBual, by Ibat 
faculty of your mind, tbe lery definition of which is " the Incult/ 
judging ocCDnJtn^ to sense"? These then are unworthy the name uf 
rcaaom : they are only pretexts. But icithout reason 10 amlrndict your 

reason. Snch and such writers, you aay, have made a great temattm. 
It so, I am sorry for it ; but the fact I lake to be Ibis. From a 
variety of causes the more austere Sciences hare fallen into discredil, 
and impostora have taken advant^^ of tbe general ignorance to give a 
MJrtof mysleciijus and terrific importance to a parcel of trashy sophistry, 
Ihe authors of which would not have employed themfelvea more irra. 
liunally in submitting the works of Itafl'selie or Titian to canons et 
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or hU own inmoBt senaationH, we will re^rd them as eir- 
cttmstajitial, ej:trinsic, or from ici(Aoiii. 

In this aense of the word Original, and in the sense 
before given of Sin, it ia evident that the phrase, original 
fiin, IB a pleonasm, the epithet not adding to the thought, 
but only enforcing it I'or if it be sin, it must be original ; 
and a etate or act, that has not its origin in the will, may 
be calamity, deformi^, disease, or mischief ; but a sin it 
cannot be. It is not enough that the act appeara voltm- 
taiy, or that it is intentional ; or that it has the moat 
hateful passions or debasing appetite for its proximate 
cause and accompaniment. All these may be found in a 
mad-house, where neither law nor humanity permit us 
to condemn the actor of ain. The reason of law declares 
the maniac not a free-agent ; and the verdict follows of 
courae — Not guilty. Now mania, aa distinguished from 
idiocy, frenzy, delirium, hypochondria, and derangement 
(the last term used specifically to express a suspension or 
disordered aiate of the understanding or adaptive power) 
is the occultation or eclipae of reason, as the power of 
ultimate ends. The maniac, it ia well known, ia often found 
clerer and inventive ia the selection and adaptation of 
means to his ends ; but his ends are madness. He baa lost 
hia reason. For though Heason, in finite Beings, is not 
the Will — or how could the WUl be opposed to the Reason ? 
— yet it is the condition, the sine qua non of a i''ree-will. 

crUicism deduced from the sense of smell. Nay, leas bo. For hen 
the objects Hnd the organs ore only diapurate : while in the other cue 
tbey are absolutely diverse I concluds this note by Teminding; tbe 
reader, IhaC my first object is to make myself tindo'itood. When he it 
in fall possessian of my tnetaiiHg, then let him consider whether it 
deserves to be received aa the tTUth. Had it been my immediate pur- 
pose to make him believe roe as welt sa usidersiaiid me, 1 should have 
thought it necessary to warn him that a finite Will doea indeed 
originate an act, and may originate a state ol being; but yet only in 
and/or the Agent himaelf. A tioiteWili comlUuies a true Beginning; 
but with regard to Ihe series of motions and changes by whicli tha 
free act is manifested and made effectual, the fim(e Will givii a begin- 
ning only by co-incideoce with that t^aalute Will, which ia at tha same 
time Infinite Powbb I Sach is the language of Religion, and of 
Philosophy too in the iaat instance. But I express tbe same truth in 
ordinary tangoage when I say, thai a finite Will, or the Will of ■ 
EniW li-ee-agent, acta outwardly by confluence with the laws of 
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We will now return to the extract from Jeremy Taylor 
TOi a theme of deep interest in itself, and trebly important 
&oin itB hearings. For withont just and diBtinct views re- 
specting the Article of Original Sin, it is impossible to 
understand ariprht any one of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. Now my first complaint is, that the eloquent 
Bishop, while he admits the/<w( aa established beyond con- 
troversy by universal experience, yet leaves us wholly in the 
dark as to the main point, supplies ua with no answer to 
the principal question — why he names it Original Sin. It 
cannot be said. We know what the Bishop tiieans, and what 
matters the name ? for the nature of the fact, and in what 
light it should be regarded by us, depends on the nature of 
our answer to the question, whether Original Sin is or is 
not the right and proper designation, I can imagine the 
Bame quantum of sufferings, and yet if I had reason to 
regard them as symptoms of a commencing change, as 
pains of growth, the temporary deformity and mispropor- 
tions of immaturity, or (as in the final sloughing of the 
caterpillar) the throes and struggles of the waxing or 
evolving Pbtchb, I should think it no Stoical flight to doubt, 
how far I was authorized to declare the Circumstance an 
evil at all. Most assaredly I would not express or describe 
the fact as an eril having an origin in the sufferers them- 

Let us, however, waive this objection. Let it be 
that the Bishop nses the word in a different and n 
prehensive sense, and that by sin he understands evil of 
all kind connected with or resulting from actions — though 
I do not see how we can represent the properties even of 
inanimate bodies (of poisonous substances for instance) 
except as acts resulting from the constitution of such 
bodies. Or if this sense, though not unknown to the 
Mystic divines, should be too comprehensive and remote, 
we win suppose the Bishop to comprise under the term 
Bin, the evil accompanying or consequent on human 
actions and purposes ;— though here too, I hnve a right to 
be informed, for what reason and on what grounds Sin is 
thus limited to human agency ? And truly, I should be at 
no loss to assign the reason. But then this reason would 
instantly bring me back to my first definition j and any 



other reason, than that the human agent is endowed with 
Reason, and with a Will which can place itself either ii 
subjection or in opposition to his Eeason — in other words, 
thab man ib alone oi all kuowo. animaU a reeponBibie cr 
tare — I neither know nor can ima,gine. 

Thna, then, the sense which Taylor^and with him 
antagonists generally of this Article as proponnded bj tha 
first Reformers — atliches to the words, Originai Sin, needa 
only be carried on into its next consequence, and it will be 
found to iinjply the sense which I have given— namely, that 
Sin is Evil having an Origin. Bnt inasmuch aa it is evilf 
in Qod it cannot originate ; and yet in some Spirit (that is, 
in some (mpematural power) it mttst. For in Nature there ia 
no origin. Sin therefore is Bpiritual Evil : but the spiritual 
in man is the Will, Now when we do not refer to any par- 
ticular sins, bat to that state and constitution of the Will, 
which is the ground, condition, and common Cause of all 
Sins ; and when we would further express the truth, that 
this corrupt nature of the Will must in some sense or othei? 
be considered as its own act, that the corruption must have 
been self -originated ;— in this case and for this pnrpose m 
may, with no less propriety than force, entitle this dira 
Bpiritual evil and source of all evil, that is absolutely such. 
Original Sin. I have said, " the corrupt nature of the 
Will." I might add, that the admission of a nature into a 
Bpiritual essence by its own act is a corroption. 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable conclusion, if 
Taylor's sense of the term were carried on into its imme- 
diate consequences. But the whole of his most eloquent 
Treatise makes it certain that Taylor did not carry it o 
and consequently Original Sin, according to his conception, 
is a calamity which being common to alt men must be sup- 
posed to result from their common nature : in other wor(^, 
the universal Calamity of Human Nature. 

Can we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart like Taylor 
should reject, that ho should strain his faculties to explain 
away, the belief that this calamity, so djre in itself, should 
appear to the All-merciful God a rightful cause and motive 
for inflicting on the wretched sufferers a calamity infinitely 
more tremendous; nay, that it should be incompatible with 
Divine Justice not to punish it by everlasting torment p Oe 
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ineed we be BurpriBed if he fonnd nothing that could recon- 
cile his mind to such a belief, in the circumstance that the 
acta now etmeequeiit on this calumity and either directly or 
indirectly ejects of the same, were, fire or sis thousand years 
ago in the instance of a certain indiridnal and his accom- 
plice, anterior to the calamity, and the Cause or Oaeaeioa of 
the same; — that what in all other men ia dUeaie, in these 
two perGonB was guilt; — that what in us is hereditary, and 
consequently nature, in tliem was original, and consequently 
tin ? Lastly, might it not be presumed, that so enlightened, 
and at the same time so affectionate, a divine, would even 
fervently disclaim and reject the pretended justifications of 
God grounded on flimsy analogies drawn from the imper- 
fections of human ordinances and human justice-courts — 
some of very doubtful character even as human institutes, 
and all of them just only as far as they are necessary, and 
rendered necessary chiefly by the weakness and wickedness, 
the limited powers and corrupt passions, of mankind ? The 
more confidently might this be presumed of so acute and 
practised a logician, as Taylor, in addition to his other 
extraordinary gifts, is known to have been, when it is de- 
monstrable that the most current of these justificationa 
resta on a palpable equivocation : naniely, the gross misnse 
of the word right.' An instance will esplain my meaning. 
In as far as, from, the known frequency of dishonest or mis- 

■ ' It may conduce to the readier coinprehensinn of this point if I my, 
that the equivoque consists in confounding the almost teclinical sense of 
the notm mhetanUtn, ri^ht, (a sense most ofcen determined by tlie vm\- 
live case following, as the right of properly, the right of husbands to 
ctiostise thair wirea, and so forth) with the papular sense of the adJBC- 
tiae, right ; tbough this likewise bas, if not a double sense, yet a double 
•.pplication;— the iirst, when it is used toe-tprcsa tlie ftlness of a mean to 
» relative end, for example, " the rigM way to obtain the rioht distance ' 
at which a picture should be esamined," and Che like ; and (he other, 
when it enpresses a perfeet conformity and cnmmenHurateness with the 
immntHble idea of eqttily, or perfect cectitade. Hence the close con. 
nexion between the wi>rds righteousness and ^aiiliuiiss, that U, gi>dlike- 

I Bho,uld be tempted to anbjoin a tew words on a piwlominslini; doc- 
trine closely connected with the present argumenl — the Pateyan principle 
^f Genuhal CoKSEQUEKCt^s ; but the iLmdeqiiacy i>f this rriaciple as a 
jriluriun of Uiglit und Wrong, and above all its ulter uiiRlness ss a 
[ Vloral Guide, hiive been elitewhere so fully slated (' The Friend,' vol. ii. 
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chievoTiB perRoiis, it may have been found mceseary, in so 
far is the law justifiable in giving iRiidowners the right of 
proceeding against a neigphbonr or fellow-citiKen for eren a 
slight trespass on that which the lAw ban made their pro- 
perty : — nay, of proceeding in sundry instances criminally 
and even capitally. Bnt surely, either there is no religion. 
in the world, and nothing obligatoiy in the precepts of the 
Gospel, or there are occasions in ■which it would be Tery 
wrong in the proprietor to exercise the riffht, which yet it 
may be highly e^fedient that he should possess. On this 
(ironnd it is, that Religion is the sustaining opposite of 

That Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervently 
against the Article so interpreted and so vindicated, is, 
(for me, at least) a subject neither of sarprise nor of com- 
plaint. It is the doctrine which he svhstitutee, it is the 
weakness and inconsistency betrayed in the defence of this 
Bubstitnte ; it is the unfairness with which he blackens the 
established Article — for to give it, as it had been caricatured 
by a few Ultra- Calvinists daring the fever of the (so called) 
Qninqnarticular controversy, was in effect to blacken it— 
and then imposes another scheme, to which the same objec- 
tions apply with even increased force, a scheme which 

Essay xi.* ), ihat even in agftin referring to the subject, I roust shelter 
myselFuurter Seneca's rale, that what we cannot too trequently think <if, 
we cannot too oflen be made to recollect. It is, however, of immediala 
importance U> the point in discussbn, that the reader sliotJd be made lo 
see how altogether incoDipatible the principle of judging by Geoerat 
Conseonences ia with the Idea of an Etemal, Omnipresent, aud Omni' 
sdent Being ; — that he should be made aware of the absurdity of atlri- 

*'butingany form of GeDeralization to the All- perfect Mind. To genemliie 
is a laculty and funclion of the human understanding, and from tho 
imperfection and limitation of the understanding are the use and llio 
necessity of generalizing derived. General iiat ion is a Suhstitnta for 
Intuition, for ihe power of inluitive (that is, immediate) knowledge. 
As a substitute, it ia a gift of inestimable value lo a tinlte intelligencer 
such m mnti In bis present stale is endowed with and capable of esercia> 
ing ; but yet a avislilrUe only, and an imperfect one to boot Tn attri- 
hnle it to God is the grossest anthropomorphism ; and gros^ier inatancea. 
of anthropomorphism than are to be found in the controveraial wriUnga 
on UHginal Sin and Vicarious Satisfaction, the records of superslitioil' 

^do not supply. 
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^ seems to difEor from the former only by adding fraud and 
mockery to injustice ; these are the thing's that excite my 
■wonder ; it is of these that I complain. For what does the 
Bishop's acheme amount to ? — God, he tells ns, required of 
Adam a perfect obedience, and made it possible by endow- 
ing him " with perfect rectitudes and snper-natural heights 
of grace " proportionate to the obedience which he re- 
quired. As a cojisequence of his disobedience, Adam lost 
this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportion atenesa of 
his intellectual, moral and corporeal state, powers and im- 
pulses; and as the penalty of his crime, he was deprived of 
all super-natural aids and graces. The death, with whatever 
is comprised in the Scriptural sense of the word, death, 
began from that moment to work in him, and this conse- 
quence he conveyed to his offspring, and through them to all 
his posterity, that is, to all mankind. They were bom dis- 
eased in mind, body and will. For what less than disease 
can we call a necessity of error and a predisposition to sin 
and sickness ? Taylor, indeed, asserts, that though perfect 
obedience became incomparably more difficult, it was not, 
however, absolutely impossible. Tet lie himself admits 
that the contrary was universal; that of the countless 
millions of Adam's posterity, not a single individual ever 
realized, or approached to the re^iaatioo of, this possi- 
bility ; and (if my memory ' does not deceive me) Taylof 
himself has elsewhere exposed — and if he has not, yet 
Common Sense will do it for him — the sophistry in assert- 
ing of a whole what may be true of the whole, but— is in 
fact true only, of each of its component parts. Any one 
may snap a horse-hair ; therefore, any one may perform 
the same feat with the horse's tail. On a level floor (on 
the hardened sand, for instance, of a sei-beach) I chalk 
two parallel straight lines, with a width of eight inches. It is 
possible for a man, with a bandage over his eyes, to keep 

' I have since this pa^ was written, met witli atveral paasngcs in the 
Treatiae on Kepentance, the Huly living and Dying, and the Worthy 
CommaniciuiC, in whitli the Bishup asaerta witliout scruple (he impos- 
libililuo! total obedience ; and on the same grounds as I have given. 
[See Taylor's ' Doctrine and Prattice of Repentfince,' c. I. sec. ii., " Oa 
the PoBBibility or Impossibility of Keeping the Precepla of llie Gospel ; " 
Htber's ed. of the ' Works," v. B, p. 265.— En,] 
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nitlim the path for tiro or three pttccB : tiierefore, it is pot- 
fible tor him to walk bhndtold for two or three leagoea 
withoat a single deriation ! And this potiUnliii/ would 
Gnffic« to acquit me of injaxtke, though I had placed man- 
traps withm an inch of oae hne, and knew that there were 
pit-falla and deep wells beside the other ! 

This attertvn^ therefore, without adverting to its discor- 
dance with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and 
thirteenth Articles of onr Church, I shall not, I trust, be 
thought to rate below its true value, if I treat it as an i) 
finttegimal pOEsibilit; that may be safelv dropped in the 
calcvhition : — and so proceed with the ai^nment. The o 
sequence then of Adam's crime was, by a natural necee* 
gitj, inherited by persons who could not (the Bishop 
affirms) in any sense have been accomplices in the crime or 
partakers in the guilt : and yet consistently with the divine 
holinesx, it was not possible that the same perfect obe- 
dience should not be required of them. Now what would 
the idea of equity, what would the law inscribed by the 
Creator in the heart of man, seem to dictate in this case ? 
Surely, that the supplementary aids, the super-nataral 
graces correspondent to a law above nature, should be 
increased in proportion to the diminished strength of the 
agents, and the increased resistance to be overcome by 
them. But no! not only the consequence of Adam's act, 
but the penalty dne to his crime, was perpetuated. His 
descendants were despoiled or left destitute of these aids 
and graces, while the obligation to perfect obedience v 
continued ; an obligation too, the non-fulfilment of which 
brought with it death and the nnutterable woe that 
cleaves to an immortal soul for ever alienated from its 
Creator. 

Observe, that all these results of Adam's fall enter 
into Bishop Taylor's scheme of Original Sin eqaally as into 
that of the first Reformers. In this respect the Bishop's 
doctrine is the same with that laid down in the Articles 
and Homilies of the Established Church. The only diffe- 
rence that has hitherto appeared, consists in the aforesaid 
mathematical possibility of fulfilling the whole law, which 
in the Bishop's scheme is affirmed to remaii 
.natore, or (as it is elsewhere expressed) i 
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) human Will.' But though it were possible to grant 
B existence of a power in all men, which in no man 
a ever exemplified, and where the n on -actualization of 
I inch power is, a priori, so certain, that the belief or imagi- 
I nation of the contrary in any individaal is eipreaaly given 
na by the Holy Spirit as & test, whereby it may be known 
that the truth is not in him, as an infallible sign of impoa- 
tnre or self-delusion ! Though it were possible to grant 
this, which, consistently with Scripture and the principles 
of reasoning which we apply in all other cases, it is not 
possible to grant; — and though it were possible likewise to 
overlook the glaring sophistry of concluding in relation to 
a aeries of indeterminate length, that whoever can do any 
one, can therefore do all j a conclusion, the futility of which 
mnst force itself on the common-sense of every man who 
understands the proposition ; — still the question will arise 
— Why, and on what principle of equity, were the un- 
offending sentenced to be bom with so fearful a dispropor- 
tion of their powers to their duties ? Why were they sub- 
jected to a law, the fulfilment of which was all hut impos- 

' ATailin^ himself of the eqnirucal sense and (I mosc rvadily admit) 
(he injudiciuua use, of tlie word "free" in the — even on. this account — 
Jkvlty phrase, "fres only to an," Taylor li-cata tlie noliiin of a power 
in tbe Will of determining itself t<i evil witliour an equal power of 
determining itself to good, as a "foolerv." I irould thie hod been the 

only infltAnCd in hia "DeUB Juatificati" "^ fhnl innrnaidfu-ntp (■nf\tpnmt 

so frequent in llie polemic treatises 
ideas of reaaon, spiritual truths that i _ _ 

translated tor them into adequate coiii^eptlons of the unclerstaniiing. 
The p«at articles of Corruption and Kedemption are propounded to us 
as spiritual mysteries; and every interprolatiun, thai pretends to explain 
tbeu into comprehensible oolions, does by its very success furnish pre- 
sumptive proof of its failure. The aeutencsa and logicul dexterity, with 
wbicb Taylor has brought out the falsehood or semblance of falsehood 
in the Catviniatic scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next concen- 
tered his thoughts in tranquil meditation, and asked himself i What then 
ii the truth ? If a Will be at all, what man a wUl be P— be might, I 
think, baie oseu that a nature in a Will implies already a Bt»™i(io« 
of that WiU; that a no/ure is as inconsistent with yVetJon as free clii>ice 
with an iacapaeity of choosing aught but evil. And lastly, a free power 
ia t,oaHcTa to fultil a law above nature I — I, who love and honour this 
good and great man with oil tbe reverence that can dwell " on this side 
idolatry," dare not retort on this assertion the charge o^ foolery ; but I 
find it a paradox as startling to my reason as any of the hard sayines 
of the Dort divi- — -- ■-■ j--.— j--- 
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sible, yot the penalty on the failure treaieTidona P Admit 
tliat for those who had never enjoyed a happier lot, it waa 
no pnaishment to be made to inhabit a groand which the 
Creator had cnrsed, and to have been bom with a body 
prone to sickness, and a eoul enrrounded with temptation, 
and having the worst temptation within itself in its own 
iemptibility ; — to have the dntiea of a spirit with the wants 
and appetites of an animal ! Yet on such imperfect Grea- 
tnres, with means ao scanty and impediments so niuneroTiB, 
to impose the sa,me task-work that had been required of a 
Creatnre with a pure and entire natnre, and provided with 
anper-natnral aids — if this be not to inSict a penalty ; — 
yet to be placed nnder a law, the difficulty of obeying' 
which ia infinite, and to have momently to stm^Ie with 
this difficnlty, and to live momently in hazard of these con- 
sequences — if this be no punishment ;— words have no 
correspondence with thoughts, and thoughts are but sha- 
dows of each other, shadows that own no substance for 
their anti-type ! 

Of such an outrage on common-sense, Taylor waa inca- 
pable. He himself calls it a penalty ; he admits that in 
effect it is a punishment : nor does he seek to suppress the 
question that so naturally arises out of this admission ; — on 
what principle of equity were the innocent ofEsprii:^ of 
Adam punished at all ? He meets it, and puts-in an answer. 
He states the problem, and gives his solution — namely, 
that " God on Adam's account was so exasperated with man- 
kind, that being angry he woald stiU continue the punish- 
ment" ! "The case "(says the Bishop) "is this: Jonathan 
and Michal were Saul's children. It came to pass, that; 
eevea of Saul's issue were to be hanged : all equally inno- 
cent, equally culpable." [^Before I quote further, I /ed 
Tnyself called on to remind the reader, that these ivm last iccyrda 
'Were added by Jerefmy Tai/lor vntkout the least grounds va 
Scripture, according to which, (2 Samuel, xxi.) no entna loaa 
laid to their charge, no hlwme imputed to them. Without amf 
jTTe^enee □/ culpahle conduct on. their part, they were a/reaigned 
as children of Saul, a/nd sacrificed to a point of state-expe- 
dietice. In recommencing the quotation, therefore, the reader 
ought to let the sentence conclude with the words — ] " all 
equally innocent. David took the five sons of Michal, for 
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'flhe had left him imhticdsoinely. Jomithan was his friend ; 
and therefore he spiired his son, Mephibosheth. Here 
.it was indifferent as to the guilt of the persons " {Bear in 
mind, reader, that no gtii'lt was attached to Either of them !) 
" whether David should take the sons of Michal oi- of Jona- 
than ; but it is likely that as npoo the kinilness that 
DaTid had to Jonathan, he spared hie son ; so apon the 
just provocation of Michal, he made that evU fall upon 
them, which, it may be, they should not have suffered, if 
their mother had been kind. Adam was to God, as Michal 
to David." ' 

This answer, this solution proceeding two from a divine 
BO pre-eminently gifted, and occurring (with other pas- 
sages not less startling) in a vehement refutation of the 
received doctrine on the express ground of its opposition 
to the clearest conceptions and best feelings of mankind — 
this it is that surprises me I It is of this that I complain ! 
The Almighty Father exasperaied with those, whom the 
Bishop has himself in the same treatise described as " inno- 
cent and moat unfortunate "—the two things best fitted to 
conciliate love and pity ! Or though they did not remain 
innocent, yet those whose abandonment to a mei'e nature, 
while they were left amenable to a law above nature, he 
affirms to be the irresistible cause, that they one and all 
did sin ! And this decree illustrated and justified by its 
analogy to one of the worst actions of an imperfect mortal ! 
From such of my readers as will give a thoughtful perusal 
to these works of Taylor, I dare anticipate a concur- 
rence with the judgment which I here transcribe from the 
blank space at the end of the Deus Justificatus in my own 
copy; and which, though twenty years* have elapsed since 
it waa written, I have never seen reason to recant or 
modify, " This most eloquent Treatise may be compared 
to a statue of Janus, with the one face, which we must 
suppose fronting the Caivinistic tenet, entire and fresh, as 
from the master's hand : beaming with life and force, witty 
acorn on the lip, and a brow at once bright and weighty 
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with satisfying reason ; — the other, looking toward the 
" Bometbing to be put in itB place," maimed, featarelesE, 
and weather-bitten into an almoBt visionary confusion and 
indiatinctness." ' 

With those expositions I hasten to contrast the ScT^tural 
article respecting Original Sin, or the corrupt and sinful 
Nature of the Human Will, and the belief which alone is { 
required of ns, as Christians. And here the first thing to i 
be considered, and which will at once remove a world of ■ 
error, is; that this is no tenet first introduced, or imposed 
by Christianity, and which, should a man see reason to 
disclaim the authority of the Gospel, would no longer have 
any claim on his attention. It ia no perplexity that a man , 
may get rid of by ceasing to be a Christian, and which has < 
no existence for a philosophic Deist. It is a Fact, affirmed, 
indeed, in the Christian Scriptures alone with the force and 
frequency proportioned to its consummate importance ; but 
a fact acknowledged in every religion that retains the 
least glimmering of the patriarchal faith in a God infinite, 
yet personal~~B. Fact assumed or implied as the basis of 
every religion, of which any relics remain of earlier date ' 
than the last and total apostacy of the Pagan world, wh«i 
the faith in the great I AM, the Creator, was extinguished 
in the sensual Polytheism, which ia inevitably the final 
result of Pantheism or the woi-ship of nature ; and the 
only form under which the Pantheistic scheme — that, 
acoordLDg to which the world is God, and the material 
universe itself the one only absolute Being — -can exist for a 
people, or beconie the popular creed. Thus in the most 
ancient hooka of the Brahmins, the deep sense of this Fact, 
and the doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of the 
promised remedy, are seen struggling, and now gleaming, 
now flashing, throngh the mist of Pantheism, and producing 
the incongiTiities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin. 
Mythology : while in the rival sect — in that most strange 
jihesnomeium, the religious atheism of the Buddhists : with 
whom God is only universal matter considered abstractedly 
from all particular forms — the Fact is phiccd among the 
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Pidelnsioiis natnral to mnn, which, together with otiier swpor- 
fltitions grounded on a supposed essential difference betwet'n 
right and wrong, the sage ia to decompose and precipitate 
from the menstruum of his more refined apprehensiona ! 
Thus in denying the Fact, they virtually acknowled^ it. 

From the remote East torn to the mythology of Lesser 
Asia, to the descendrmts of Javan who dwelt in the tents of 
Shem, and possessed the Isles. Here again, and in the usual 
form of an historic solution we find the same Fact, and as 
characteristio of the human race, stated in that earliest 
and most venerable mytkui 
Prometheus — that truly wot 
characters of the rebellious Spirit and of the Divine Friend 
of Mankind {©eoi ^tXafdpwKOi) are united in the same 
person ; and thus in the most striking manner noting the 
forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradition with the 
incongruous scheme of Pantheism. This and the connected 
tale of lo, which is but the seqnel of the Prometheus, 
stand alone in the Greek Mythology, in which elsewhere 
both gods and men are mere powers aud products of 
nature. And most noticeable it is, that soon after the pro- 
mulgation and spread of the Gospel had awakened the 
m.oral sense, and had opened the eyes even of its wiser 
eneaiies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this great problem of the Moral World, the beautiful 
Parable of Cupid and Psyche was brought forward as a 
rival Fall of MaJ( : and the fact of a moral corruption 
connatural with the human race was again recognized. 
In the BBsertion of Oeigixal Sin the Greek Mythology rose 
and set. 

But not only was the fact acknowledged of a law in the 
nature of man resisting the law of God ; (and whatever 
is placed in active and direct oppugnuucy to the good is, 
ipso facto, positive evil ;) it was likewise an acknowledged 
Mtstirt, and one which by the nature of the subject must 
ever remain such — a problem, of which any other solution, 
than the statement of the Fact itself, was demonstrably 
in^oittble. That it is so, the least reflection will suffice to 
convince every man, who has previously satisfied himself 
that he is a responsible being. It follows necessarily 
from the postolate of a responsible WilL Refuse to grant 
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this, and I have not a word to say. Concede this and yoa 
concede all. For this ia the essential attribate of a Will, 
and contained in the Teiy idea, that whatever determines 
,_tjje Will acquires this power from a previous determination 
of the Will itself. The Will is ultimately self- determined, 
or it ia no lon^r a Will nnder the law of perfect freedom, 
bgt^a nature nnder the mechanism of cause and effect 
And if by an act, to which it had determined itself, it has 
subjected itself to the determination of nature (in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, to the law of the fiesh), it receives a 
nature into itself, and so far it becomes a nature ; and this 
ia a corruption of the Will and a cormpt nature. It ia 
also a Fall of Man, inasmuch as his Will is the condition 
of his personality ; the ground and condition of the attri- 
bnte which constitutes him man. And the ground work 
ot personal Being is a capacity of acknowledging' the Uoral 
Law (the Law of the Spirit, the Law of Freedom, the 
Divine Will) as that which should, of itself, suffice to 
determine the Will to a free obedience of the law, the law 
working themn by its own exceeding lawfulness.' This, and 
this alone, is poritive Oood ; good in itself, and independent 
of all relations. Whatever resists, and, as a positive force, 
opposes t}dg in the Will is therefore evil. But an evil in the 
Will is an evil Will; and as all moral evil (that is, all evil 
that is evil without reference to its contingent physical 
consequences) is of the Will, this evil Will must have its 
sourcoin the Will. And thus we might go hack from act to 
act, from evil to evil, ad infinitwm, without advancing a step. 
We call an individual a had man, not because an action 
is contrary to the law, but because it has led us to con- 
clude from it some Frinciple opposed to the law, some 
private maxim, or by-law in the Will contrary to the 
universal law of right reason in the conscience, as the 
ground of the action. But this evil principle again mnst 
be grounded in some other principle which has been, made 
determinant of the Will by the Will's own self-determina- 
tion. For if not, it must have its ground in some necessity 
of nature, in some instinct or propensity imposed, not 
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'•Oqnired, another'a work not onr own. Consequently, 
lither act norpriDciple conld be imputed; and relatively 
to the agent, not original, not sin. 

Now let the gronnds on which the f.icfc of an evil 
in the Will is afSrmable in the instance of any 
one man, be Biipposed equally applicable in every instance, 
and concerning all men : bo that the fact is asserted of the 
individual, Tiot, because he has committed this or that 
crime, or because he has shown himself to be this or that 
man, bat simply because he is a man. Let the evil be 
supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an indi- 
Tidual's referring to any particular time at which it might 
be conceived to have commenced, or to any period of hia 
existence at which it was cot existing. Let it be supposed, 
in short, that the subject stands in no relation whatever to 
time, can neither be called m time nor out of time ; but 
that all relations of time are as alien and heterogeneous in 
this question, as the relations and attributes of space 
(north or south, round or sqaare, thick or thin) are to our 
afiections and moral feelings. Let the reader suppose 
this, and he will have before him the precise import of the 
Scriptural doctrine of Original Sin; or rather of the Fact 
acknowledged in all ages, and recognized but not origi- 
nating, in the Christian Scriptnrea. 

In addition to this it will be well to remind the in- 
quirer, that the stedfast conviction of the existence, per- 
sonality, and moral attributes of God, is pre-suppoaed in 
the acceptance of the Gospel, or required as its indispen- 
sable preliminary. It is taken for granted as a point which 
the hearer had alre^idy decided for himself, a point finally 
settled and put at rest : not by the removal of all difficulties, 
or by any such increase of insight as enabled him to meet 
every objection of the Epicurean or the sceptic with a fall J 
and precise answer ; but because he had convinced himself \ 
that it was folly as well as presumption in so imperfect a i 
creature to expect it; and because these difficulties and I 
doubts disappeared at the beam, when tried against the I 
weight and convictive power of the reasons in the other 
scale. It is, therefore, most onfair to attack Christianity, 
or any article which the Church haa declared a Chriatiaa 
doctrine, by arguments, which, if valid, are valid against I 
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aJl religion. Is there a cliepntant who scorns a, mere pm 
tulate, as the basis of any ailment in support of the Faithy 
who is too high-minded to beg his gronnd, and will lake it 
by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheist 
or the Manich»ans ; but not stoop to pick «p their arroT^ 
and then run away to discharge them at Christianity or Uia 
Church ! 

The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed ■• 
well by Saul of Tarsus, yet breaihin^ out (ftrea(«ntBj» 
and duagMer against tbe Church of Christ, as by P«ffl 
the Apostle fully preacJdng the Gospel of Christ. A. inor^ 
Eyil is an evil that has its origin in a Will. An evil' 
common to all must have a ground common to all. 
the actual existence of moral evil we are bound in 
science to admit ; and that there is ao evil common ) 
ia a fact ; and this evil must tberefore have a commcn 
ground. Now this evil ground cannot originate in tte' 
Divine Will : it must therefore be referred to the will vl 
man. And this evil ground we call Original Sin. Itiss 
•mystery, that is, a fact, which we see, but cannot expkia} 
and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend, but car 
neither comprehend nor communicate. And such by tfe 
quality of the subject (namely, a responsible Will) it mai 
be, if it be truth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was as obscnre as It 
sufferings were severe and notorious, was thus addresM 
by a humane stranger : " My poor Friend ! I find yoa daSt 
geronsiy ill, and on this account only, and having certail 
information of your being ao, and that you have nt ' ' ' 
withal to pay for a physician, I have come to you. 
ing your disease, indeed, I can tell yon nothing, thatyt 
are capable of understanding, more than yon know alrea^ 
or can only be taught by reflection on your own experimoa 
But I have rendered the disease no loDger irremediabll 
I have brought the remedy with me : and I i 
the means of immediate roUef, with the assurance of g' 
convalescence, and a final perfect cure ; nothing 1 
being required on your part, but your best endeavonn t 
follow the prescriptions I shall leave with you. It 
indeed, too probable, from tbe nature of your disease, tl 
you will occasionally neglect or transgress them. Bnt ev 
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this has been calculated on In the plan of jonr cure, and 
the remedies provided, if only you are sincere and in right 
earnest with yourself, and have your heart in the work. 
Ask me not how such a disease can be conceired possible. 
Enough for the present that you know it to be real : and I 
Oomo to cure the disease not to explain it." 

Now, what if the patient or some of hia neighbours 
nhonld charge this good Samaritan, with having given rise 
to the misohievoufi notion of an inexplicable disease, in- 
volving the honour of the King of the country; — should 
ioveigh against kirn as the author and first introducer of 
the notion, thongh of the numerous medical works com- 
posed ages before his arrival, and by physicians of the 
most venerable authority, it was scarcely poBsiijle to open 
a single volume without finding some description of the 
disease, or some lamentation of its malignant and epidemio 
character ;— and, lastly, what if certain pretended friends 
of this good Samaritan, in their zeal to vindicate him 
against this absurd charge, should assert that he was a per- 
fect stranger to this disease, and boldly deny that he had 
ever said or done any thing connected with it, or that implied 
its existence P 

In this Apologue or imaginary case, reader, you have 

the true bearings of Christianity on the fact and dootrine 

of Original Sin. The doctrine (that is, the confession of 

a known fatit) Christianity has only in common with every | 

religion, and with every philosophy, in which the reality 

of a rBBponsible Will and the esseritial difference between// 

good and evil have been recognised. Peculiar to the 

Christian reHgion are the remedy and (for all purposes but 

those of a merely speculative cnriosity) the solution. By 

the annnnciation of the remedy it affords all the solution 

which our moral interests require ; and even in that which 

remains, and nmst remain, unfathomable, the Christian 

finds a new motive to walk humbly with the Lord his God. 

Slionid a profegged. Behever ask you whether that, which 

js tbegrooB^ ^^ -^spousible action in yow wiU, could in 

aoy way be resf,^' sibly present in the Will of Adam,— 

answer bim i^ '°^ words: "You, Sir! can no more de- 

nionrfrate tie ^.^^^^e than 1 can conceive the affirma- 

eiVa 3he '^Off^^Sf'^ ^f ^j ^iU may very warrantablj be 
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■pokes of aa a contequence of Adsm's EikH, ercn ^ n^ 
Iniih of Adam's existence ; u a consequence, a link in tfaJe- 
hiatortc ^hsin of inetances, whereof Ad&m is tfae first. 
Bat that it is on aaoant of Adam ; or that this e^'il prin- 
ciple was, a ■priori, inserted or infused into zaj Will by the 
will of another — which is indeed a contradiction in terma, 
my Will in each case being no Will — this is nowhere 
•ertedin 8criptare explicitly or by implication." It belong 
to the very essence of the doctrine, that in respect of 
/ Original Sia every man is the adequate representatiTe of 
all men. What wonder, then, that where no inward ground 
of preference existed, the choice should be determined by 
ontward relations, and that the first in time sbonld be taken 
a> the diagram ? Even in Genesis the word, Adam, is 
distingnisbed from a proper name by an Article before it. 
It is the Adam, so as to express the gen'us, not the indi- 
vidnal — or rather, perhaps, I should say, as well as the 
iadividnal. Bat that the word with its equivalent, the old 
man, is used symbolically and nniTersally by St. Faoli 
(1 Cot. XT. 22. 45. Eph. iv. 22. Col. iii 9. Som. yi. 6.) 
IB too evident to need any proof. 

I conclude with this remark. The doctrine of Original 
Sin concerns all men. But it concerns ChriBtians in 
(icwiarno otherwise than by its connexion with the doctrine 
of Bedemption ; and with the Divinity and Divine Hu- 
smnity of the Redeemer as a corollary or necessary in- 
ference from both mysteries. Bewabe of Ahghments 

iQAIHBT ChRIBTIANITI-, WHICH CAKNOT STOP THERE, AMD OON- 
BBQUBNTLT ODOHT (TOT TO HAVE COMMENCED THERE. Some- 
thing I might have added to the clearness of the preceding 
views, if the limits of the work had permitted me to clear 
away tho several delusive and fanciful assertions respecting 
the state ' of onr first parents, their wisdom, science, and 
angolio faculties, assertions without the slightest ground 
in Scripture; — Or, if consistently with the wants and pre- 
paratory studies of those for whose use the volume was 
uapooially intended, 1 could have entered into the mo- 
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lentous subject of a Spiritnal Fall or Apostacy anteeedeJit 
to the formation of man — a belief, the scriptural grounds 
of wbicli are few and of diverse interpretation, but which 
lias been almost universal in the Christian Church. 
Enough, however, has been given, I trust, for the Reader 
to see and (as far as the subject is capable of being under- 
stood) to understand this long controverted Article, in the 
sense in vhich alone it is binding on his faith. Supposing 
him therefore, to know the meaning of original sin, and to 
have decided for himself on the fact of its actual existence, 
as the antecedent ground and occasion of Christianity, we 
may now proceed to Christianity itself, as the Edifice raised 
on this ground, that is, to the great Constituent Article of 
the Faith in Christ, as the Remedy of the Disease — The 
Doctrine of Redemption. 

But before I proceed to this momentous doctrine let 
m.e briefly remind the young and friendly papil, to whom 
I would still be supposed to address myself, that in the 
following Aphorism lie word science is used in its strict , 
and narrowest sense. By a Science I here mean any chain"~ 
of truths which are either absolutely certain, or necessarily 
time for the human mind, from the laws and constitution of 
the mind iteelf. In neither case is our conviction derived, 
or capable of receiving any addition, from outward eipe- 
rience, or empirical data — that is, matters of fact given, to 
US through the medium of the senses — though these data 
may have been the occasion, or may even be an indis- 
pensable condition, of our reflecting on the former, and 
thereby becoming conscious o£ the same. On the other 
hand, a connected series of conclusions grounded on em- 
pirical data, in oontra-distinction from science, I beg 
leave (no better term occurring) in this place and for this 
jinrpose, to denominate a scheme, ^ 
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^^V In whatever age and country it is the prevailing mind 

^^hd character of the nation to regard the present life as 

sabordinate to a life to com.e, and to mark the present 

Btate, the World of their Senses, by signs, instnunents, and 
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mementoB of its connexion -with a future i 
Bpiritaal world ; — where the Mysteries of Faith are broogU 
within the hald of the people at largo, not by being ei- 
plained away in the vain hope of accommodating them tQ 
the average of their understanding, bnt by being ma'" 
the objects of love by their combination with eventa a: 
epocha of history, with national traditions, with the mac 
ments and dedications of ancestral faith and seal, wiA 
memorial and symhplical observances, with tbe r 
influences of social devotion, and above all, by e 
habttoal association with Acts of the Will, tliere Baligioa 
is. There, however obscured by the hay and straw o 
human Will-work, the foundation is safe. In that conntiji 
and under the predominance of such masims the Satioiul 
Church is no mere &ta.te-I]islil'uie. It is the State itself is 
its intensest federal union ; yet at the same moment tl 
Guardian and Representative of all personal Individaali^, 
For the Church is the Shrine of Morality; and in Moraliiy 
alone the citizen asserts and reclaims his persoi 
pendence, bis integrity. Onr ontward acts are efficient 
and moat often possible, only by coaJition. As an efficieot 
power, the agent, is bnt a fraction of unity ; 
an integer only in the recognition and performance of tl 
Moral Law. Nevertheleaa it is most true {and a 1 
which cannot with safety be overlooked) that morality a 
morality, has no existence for a people. It is either al 
sorbed and lost in the quicksands of prudential aUon 
or it is taken up and transBgnred into the dntiea a 
mysteries of rehgion. And no wonder : since moiali 
(including the pergonal being, the I am, Eks ite subject) 
itself a mystery, and the ground and evppontitm of I 
other mysteries, relatively to man. 



APHORISM Xn. 
Foley not a Moralist, 

Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculations of sel 
interest ; or on the average consequencBS of actions, sni 
posing them general ; form a branch of FoliticaJ Bconomji 
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to which let all due hononr be given. Their utility is not 
here questioned. But however estimable within, their own 
sphere, enuh schemes, or any one of tbem in particular, 
may be, they do not belong to Moral Science, to which 
both in kind and purpose, they are in all cases /ordju, and, 
when Bobstituted for it, hostile. Ethics, or the Science of 
Morality, does indeed, in no wise esclnde the eonsidemttoa 
of action ; but it contemplates the same in its originating 
spiritmil source, without reference to apace or tim.6 or 
sensible existence. Whateyer springs out of the perfect 
law of freedom, which exista only by its unity with the 
will of God, its inhei'ence in the Word of God, and itB( 
communion with the Spirit of GaAr—that (according to the! 
principles of Mora! Science) is GOOD — it is light and 
righteousness and very truth. Whatever seeks to sepa- 
iat« itself from the Divine Principle, and proceeds from a 
folaa centre in the agent's particular will, is EVU 
of darkness and contradiction. It is sin and essential 
folsehood. Not the outward deed, constructive, de- 
atructive, or neutral, — not the deed as a possible object of 
the senses, — is the object of Ethical Science. For this is 
no compost, eolleetoriwm, or inventory of single duties ; nor 
does it seek in the multitudinon.8 sea, in the pre- determined 
waves, and tides and currents of nature that freedom, 
which is eiclusively an attribute of sjiirit. Like all other 
pure sciences, whatever it enunciates, and whatever it con- 
clndes, it enunciates and concludes dbsolutely. Strictness is 
its essential character: and its first Proposition is, Wkoeoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all. For as the Will or Spirit, the Source and 
Substance of Moral Good, is one and all in every part ; so 
must it be the totality, the whole articulated series of single 
acts, taken as unity, that can alone, in the severity of 
science, be recognised aa the proper counterpart and ade- 
quate representative of a good Will. Is it in this or that 
limb, or not rather in the whole body, the entire organismus 
^tbat the law of life reflects itself ?— Much less, flien, can 
V of the Spirit work in fragments, 
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APHORISM 5III, 

Wherever there esiatB a permanent ' learned class, 
haTing aathority and possessing the respect and confi- 
dence of the conntry j and wherever the Science of Ethics 
is acknowledged, and taught in this class as a regnlnr p&rt 
of a learned education, to its future members generally, bat 
as the special study &nd indispensable ground-work of sncli 
its are intended for holy orders ; — tliere the Article of 
Original Sin will be an Axiom of Faith in all olasees. 
Among the learned an undisputed truth, and witb the 
people a fact, which no man imagines it possible to deny : 
and the doctrine, thns inwoven in the faith of all, and co- 
I eval with the conacionsness of each, will for each and aU, 
possess ft reality, subjective indeed, yet virtually equiTalent to 
that which wo intnitiyely give to the objects of our senses. 
With the learned this will be the case, because the 
Article is the first — I had almost said, spinUaneous — pro- 
dnct of the application of moral science to history, of 
which it is the interpreter. A mysteiy in its own right, 
and by the necessity and essential character of its sabject 
— (for the Will, like the Life, in every act and product 
pre-supposes to itself, a Past always present, a Present that 
evermore resolTes itself into a Past) — the doctrine ol 
Original Sin gives to aU the other mysteries of religion a 
common basis, a connection of dependency, an intelligi 
bility of relation, and total harmony, that snpersede ex- 
trinsic proof. There is here that same proof from unity of 
purpose, that same evidence of symmetrr, which, ia the 

' A WmrJ orfer 
Tint. tbos« who «v empkired 
mild hnowledge. i^eoantl. mnd 

il is lo difltisE thinngh ibe rctnmanitj u Itz^ the pncbeal 
fcienn, and IhM kind and d^tve ol koowki^ and catoii ' 
fiw all ix i«qntHte or «]Mrlj luefoL Tbiid, the faracn 
(^ the Hcw^— in atfaoob, Halb, md DBJTCfnties, nr tfcti 
of the pnM. The aecaod thaa iadadca vM oalj tha - 
andaUnthmdiiljonUiiied la th* BmiHca' ' ~ 
nbos of Hie lecal aad Baffiod profei 
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eontemplation of a hnman skeleton, flashed conviction on 
&e mind of Galen, and kindled meditation into a Lymn of 

Meanwhile the People, not goaded into doubfc by the 
lesBons and esamplea of their teachers and Bnperiora ; not 
drawn away frooa the fixed stars of heaven, the form and 
magnitude of which are the same for the naked eye of the 
shepherd as for the telescope of the sage — from the im.- 
mediate traths, I mean, of Heaaon and Conscience to an 
esercise to which they have not been trained, — of a faculty 
which has been imperfectly developed, — on a subject not 
"within the sphere of the faculty, nor in any way aiiienable 
to its judgment ; — the Peofls will need no arguments to 
receive a doctrine confirmed by their own experience from 
■within and from without, and intimately blended with the 
most venerable traditions commou to all races, and the 
traces of which linger in the latest twilight of cirilization. 

Among the revulsions consequent on the brute bewilder- 
ments of a Godless revolution, a great and active zeal for the 
interests of religion may be one. I dare not trnst it, tOl I 
have seen what it is that gives religion this interest, till I 
am satisfied that it is not the interests of this world ; 
neceesaryand laudable interests, perhaps, but which may, I 
dare believe, be secured as effectually and more suitably by 
the prudence of this world, and by this world's powers 
and motives. At all events, I find nothing in the fashion 
of the day to deter me from adding, that the reverse of the 
preceding — that where religion is valued and patronized 
as a supplement of law, or an aid extraordinary of police ; 
where Moral Science ia exploded as the mystic jargon of 
dark ages ; where a lai System of Consequences, by which 
every iniquity on earth may be (and how many haveheBal) 
denounced and defended with equal plausibility, is publicly 
and authoritatively taught as Moral Philosophy ; where the 
mysteries of religion, and truths supersenaual, are either 
cut and squared for the comprehension of the understand- * 
ing, "the faculty judging according to sense," or des- 
perately torn asunder from the reason, nay, fanatically op- 
posed to it ; lastly, where Private ' Interpretation is every 
lie author of ' The Statesmon'a Mannal ' mnsE be the roost intnin- 
[of men, if he can be justly eugpected of a tosning to the Bomiah 
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tbtng and tbe Cbnrdi nothing— iiers die tDyvteiy of 
Original Sin will be either rejected, or evaded, or perrWted 
into the monstrous fiction of HereditarT Sin, — guilt in- 
herited ; in tbe mystery of Redemption metaphors will be 
obtruded for the reality ; and in the mysteriona appiir- 
t«niint« and Hymlx>la of Kedemption (Regeneration. Gnoe, 
tbe Eocharist, and Spiritnal Commnnionj the realities wfll 
be evaporated into metaphors. 



APHORISM XIV". 
Leigbtoit. 

As in great maps or pictures yon will see the border 
decorated with meadows, fountains, flowers, and tbe like, 
represented in it, bat in tbe middle you have the main 
design : so amongst the works of God is it with, the fore- 
ordained Redemption of Man. All his other works in the 
world, all the beauty of the creatures, tbe succession of ages, 
and the tilings that come to pasa in them, are bnt ae the 
border to this as the mainpiece. But as a foolish unskilful 

Chorch g or if it be Dera^ury for him to repeat bis fervent Amen to tbe 
viiali mid pruj'er of onr late good old Ring, that " ever; adult in Iha 
Urillih Kmpire should be able to read biit Bible, &nd lutve a Bible to 
rsad I " Naverthelegs, it may not be anperflnoua to declare, Ihat in thus 
proleiling ngaillBl the licmae of private inlerpretation, I do not mean tn 
ooDdemn tlie exercise or deny the right ol individual judgments I 
condemn only tbe pretended right of every individual, compeleat and 
incompetent, to interpret Scripture in ft sense of his owo, in opposition 
10 the judgment of tbe Church, without knowledge of the originals or 
of the languages, the history, tbe cuBloma, opinions, and controversiea 
at the B|{e and oountry in wbich they were written ; and where Che inter- 
preter judges in ignorance or contempt of unmferropted tradition, the 
unaniniuui consent of i'athers and Councils, and tbe universal Faith of 
the Church in all ages. It is not the attempt to form a judgment, which 
is here called in qnesdon ; but tbe grounds, or rather the na-graundt on 
which the judgment is formed and relied on. 

My fixed jiriuciple is: that a Cuhistuniit withoitt a CnnBCH 
BXERClBiMe Sfibitual AUTaORlii u Vanity and Dissolution. And 
my bili^ia, tliat when Fupery is mshiog in on ns like an innndation, 
the nation will find it to lie so. I aaj J'oprri/ ; for this too I hold for a 
dilution, that Raraanism or Soraan Catboliriiim is separable from 
Popery. Almoit aa readily could I ouppose a circle without a centre. 
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lielioldeT, not disceming the eiceltency of the principal piece 
in Bnch maps or picturea, gazes only on the fair border, 
and goes no farther — thus do the greatest part of us as to 
thia great Work of God, the redemption of onr personal 
Being, and the re-nnion of the Human with the Dirine, by 
and through the Divine Humanity of the Incarnate Word. 



APHORISM XT. 

Luther. 

It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing for thy 
Laman strength, whosoever thou art (without God's assis- 
tance), at snch a time when Moaes eetteth on thee with tlie 
Law (see Aphorism XII.), — when the holy Law written in 
thy heart accuseth and condemneth thee, forcing thee to a 
comparison of thy heart therewith, and convicting thee of 
the incompatibleness of thy will and nature with Heaven 
and holiness and an immediate God — that then thou 
ehonldeat be able to be of such a mind aa if no Law nor 
ein had ever been ! I say it is in a manner impossible that 
a human creature, when he feeleth himself assaulted with 
trials and temptations, and the conscience hath to do with 
God, and the tempted man knoweth that the root of tempta- 
tion is within him, should obtain such mastery over his 
thonghta as then to think no otherwise than that from 
everlasting nothing bath been but only and alone Christ, 
altogether Grace and Delive 



Comment. 

In irrational agents, namely, the brute animals, the will is 
hidden or absorbed in the law. The law is their iiature. In 
the original purity o£ arational agent the uncorrupted will is 
identical with the law. Nay, inasmuch as a Will perfectly 
identical with the Law is one with the divine Will, we may , 
Bay, that in the unfallen rational agent the Will constihiiet ' 
the Law.' But it is evident that the holy and spiritual 
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power md %U; wiaA^fm^fiSkfttrve 
ittTe named fatw, is ft grtae, an imrard 
witbovt the oomiouidiiie, binding and menaciiie elmseter 
whicii belongs to a law, actiitg ae a master or sotok' 
distinct from, and existing, as it were, exiemailj- for, 
agent who is bonnd to obey it. Sow ibis 
sense of the word ; and on ibis he grounds hift' 
reasoning. And hence too arises the obscurity and 
paradoTy of several texts. Tbat the law is a Ltiw 
that it acts oii the WUI not in it ; that 
/toot tmlhoui, by fear and coercion ; prores the cormption of 
yonr Will, and presupposes it. Sin in this sense came by 
the law : for it has its essence, as sin, in that connter- 
poBition of the holy principle to the will, which occasions 
this principle to be a L&w. Exactly (as in all other points) 
coDBOoant with the Faaline doctrineistheafsertionof John, 
when speaking of the re-adoption of the redeetaed to be sons 
of God, and the conseqneQt resnmption (I had almost said 
re-absorption) of the Law into the Will (I'd/iov riXtiov rby 
Tijt iXivOipias, Jamei i. 25.,) — he says — For the law waa 
given hy Moses, but Grace and Truth came iij Jesris Chrigt. 
That by the Law St. Panl meant only the ceremomal law, 
is a notion that could originate only in utter inattention to 
the whole strain and bent of the Apostle's argument. 



APHORISM XVL 

LllGHTOS AND COIERIDOE. 

Christ's death was both volnntaiy and violent. There 
was external violence r and that waa the accom pan been t, 
or at most the occasion, of his death. But there was in- 



nature, and the law of reiL-ion? Thererore : in irrational agents the 
Jsvr cunsiitnteB [he will. In moral and ratioDAt BgeniB the will con- 
rilntea, or ought to constitute, the l&w : I apeuli of moral a^nta, un- 
fallen. For the personal Will comprehends the idea, as a Reeson, and it 
gites eausativo force in the Idcn,aa & practical Keason. But Idea with the 
power of realising tlie aame is a Law; er sbj : — the Spirit comprehenda 
the Moral Idea, by virtue of its roUonality, and it gives to the Idea 
:ive Power, as a Will : In ever; s^nse therefore, it coniHtuta tfaa 
supplying both tne Elements of which it coosists — namelj', tlift 
Idea, aod the reuliiing Power, 
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temal willingnesB, the sptritnal Will, the Will of the Spirit, 
and thia was the proper canae. By this Spirit he was 
restored from, death : neither indeed leag it poedble for him 

(toheholdenofit ; being put to death in fJieJlesh, but quickened 
by the Spirit, aaya St. Peter. But he ia likewise declared 
elaewhere to have died by that same Spirit, which here, in 
opposition to the violence, ia said to qnicken him. Thus 
Bebrews ix. 14. Through the eternal Spirit he offered him- 
self. And even from Peter's words, and without the 
epithet, eternal, to aid the interpretation, it ia evident that 
(Ae Spirit, here opposed to the flesh, body or animal life, is 
of a higher nature and power than the individual sovJ, 
which cannot of itself return to re-inbabit or quicken the 

If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in 
doctrine, is it to be bebeved that the Apostles, John, Peter 
and PauJ, with the anthor of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
would have laid so great stress on them ? But the true 
life of Christians is to eye Christ in every step of his life — 
not only as their Rule but as their Strength ; looking to 
him as their Pattern hotb in doing and in suffering', and 
drawing power from bim for going through both : being 
without him able for nothing. Take comfort then, thou 
that believest ! It is he that lifts up the Soul from the Gatev 
of Death : and he b;ith aaid, J will raise thee up at the last 
day. Thou that bebevest in him, believe him and take 
comfort. Tea, when thou art most sunk in thy sad appre- 
henaioiiB, and he far off to thy thinking, then is he nearest 
to raise and comfort thee : as sometimes it grows darkest 
immediately before dny. 



APHOEISM XVII. 

Leiqhtox asd Coleridge. 

Would any of you be cured of that ci 
fear of death Y Tet this is not the right name of the 
diaease, as a mere reference to our armies and navies ia 
Bnffieient to prove : nor can the fear of death, either as losa 
of life or pain of dying, be justly held a common disease. 
But would yoa be cored of the fear and fearful questionings 
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connected vitli the approcich of death ? Look this way, Bnd 
yon shall find more than joa seek. Christ, the Word that 
vae frcaa the beginning and was made flesh and dwelt 
among men, died. And he, who dying conqaered death in 
faifl own person, conquered Sin, and Death which is the 
Wages of Sin, for thee. And of this thon mayest be 
uBsared, if only thon believe in him, and love him. I need 
not add, keep his commandments : since where Faith and 
Love are. Obedience in its threefold character, as Effect, 
Beward, and Criterion, follows by that moral necessity 
which is the highest form of freedom. The Grave is thy 
bed of rest, and no longer the cold bed : for thy Savionr 
has warmed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health aod comfort to the Faithfnl thoit 
Christ descended into the grave, with especial confidence 
may we meditate on his return from thence, quickened hy 
the Spirit: this being to those who are in him the certaiii 
pledge, yea, the effectual eanse of that blessed resurrection, 
for which they themselves hope. There is that union be- 
twixt them and their Redeemer, that they shall rise by ths 
commanication and virtne of his rising : not simply by his 
power — for so the wicked likewise to their grief shall be 
raised : but they by his life as their life. 

Comment 
On. the three Preceding Apkoriemt. 
To the reader, who has consented to submit his mind to 
my temporary guidance, and who permits me to regard him 
as my pupil, or junior fellow-atndent, I continue to address 
myself. Should he exist only in my imagination, let the 
bread float on the waters ! If it be the Bread of Life, it will 
not have been utterly cast away. 

Let ns pause a moment, and review the road we hare 
passed over since the transit from Religious Morality to 
Spiritual Religion. My first attempt was to satisfy you, 
that there is a Spiritual principle in Man.,' and to expose 
' the sophistry of the arguments in support of the contrary. 
Our next step was to clear the road of all counterfeits, 
Y showing what is not the Spirit, what is no( Spiritaal 
' ElemenU of Heligioiis PhiloBopby, anie, V- 88.— En. 
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Religion.' And this was fallowed hj an attempt to esta> 
blish a difference in kind between religioua trutlis and 
the deductions of speculative science; yet so aa to prove, i 
that the former are not only ei^nally rational with the 
latter, bat that they alone appeal to reason in the folness 
and living reality of their power. Thia and the state 
of mind reqniaita for the formation of right convictions 
respecting Bpiritiial tmtha, afterwards employed our atten- 
tion. Having then enumerated the Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I entered on the great 
object of the present work ; namely, the removal of all valid 
objections to these articles on gronnds of right reason or 
conscience. Bnt to render this practicable it was necessary, 
first, to present each article in its true Scriptural purity, by 
erposnre of the caricatures of misinterpretera ; and this, 
again, conid not be satisfactorily done till ne were agreed 
respecting the faculty entitled to sit in judgment on such 
questions. I early foresaw, that my beat chance (I wUl not 
say, of giving an itmght into the surpassing worth and 
transcendent reasonableness of the Christian scheme, but) 
of rendering the very question intelligible, depended on my 
success in determining the true nature and limits of the- 
tinman Under stand rao, and in evincing its diversity from 
Reason, In pursuing this momentous subject, I was 
tempted in two or three inatancea into diaquisitions, which 
if not beyond the comprehension, were yet unsuited to the 
taste, of the persona for whom the work was principally 
intended. These, however, I have separated from the 
miming text, and compressed into notes. The reader will 
at worst, I hope, pasa them by aa a leaf or two of waste 
paper, willingly given by him to those for whom it may 
not be paper waeted. Nevertheless, I cannot conceal, that 
the subject itself supposes, on the part of the reader, a 
steadiness in self-qitestiorwng, a pleasure in referring to his 
own inward experience for the facts asserted by the author, 
which can only be expected from a person who has fairly set 
his heart on arriving at clear and fixed conclusions in 
matters of Faith. But where this interest is felt, nothing 
more than a common capacity, with the ordinary advan- 
tages of education, is required for the complete comprehen- 
> Seaiin», pp. 96— 101.— Ed, 
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1 both Y>f the argument and the nsolt. Lei tmt ma: 
tluragbUul boor be derated to the pag«8 14a-16S. In aU 
that foUowi, tbe reader kOI find no difficohy in nnder- 
alamdiaff the antbor'B meaning, vhsae^er he maj- ttty« in 
adopting it. 

The two great moments of the ChriEtian HeUgion are. 
Original Sin and Bedemption; iJiat the Grocmd. this the 
Bapenttmctnre of oar faith. The former I hare exhibited, 
tirvt, according to the scheme of the 'WestminEter Divines 
and the Sjnod of Dort ; then, according to the ^ ecbeme of 

■ To Mtspe the coiueqiimcei of this Bcheme, Bome Arminisn dlTinn 
bave OMerted thst the peiuilj inUicted on Adam, and ..ontiiiaed in his 
jnMerily, <vu sjmplj the low of immortalit]:, DeMh as the utter extinc- 
tloD of penional Btiing : immortalit j being regarded b; Ibem (and not, I 
think, wiihont good reaaun) ai a aupematiml actribute, and its h>s9 
tlirrefore involvM In the forfeiture of mpemaCaral graces, TliiBtbeorj 
has ita golden aide ; and aa a private o^nnion, is said to hare the cuan- 
tcnanoa of more than one dignitary of our Church, whose general ortbo- 
doxj' it beyond impeachment. For here the penalty resolves itietf into 
the eoKttquenoe, and this tho natural and iialiiraUif inevitable oonse- 
qucnco in Adam's crinie. For Adam, indeed, it was a positive punish* 
ntnt I a punisbment of his guilt, the justice of which who could have 
dar«d arraign 1 While for the Ofikpring of Adam it was simply a not 
■Up«r-adding to their nulure the privilege by whii;h the originiil man 
WM contra.distingniihed from the brule creation- — a mere negation, of 
whiiili they had no more right to complain than any other species 
of animals. Ood in this view appears only in his attribnle of mercy, 
as averting by supernatural intarpoaltjon a eonaequenee naturally inen- 
Inble. This is the golden side ot the theory. But if we approach to 
It IVom llie apposite direclion, it Urst esciles a juat svruple, from the 
^onuntDonnce it seems to give to the doctrine of Materialism. The sup- 
porters of this scheme do not, I presame, contend, that Adam's offapnng 
would not have been bom fnen, but have formed a new spedes of beaatsl 
And if not, the notion of a rational, and lielf-conscioiis soul, periabing 
utterly with thedissolutionof the organized hody,Heems to require, nay, 
jilmost involves, the opinion that the soul is a quality or accident of the 
tii>rly — a mere harmony roaulling from organization. 

Hut let thia pass unqueationed. Whatever elEe the descendants of 
Adam might have been without the intercesaioD of Christ, yet (this in- 
(erreanion having been eifeetually made) they are now endowed with 
Boiils that are not extinguished sogether with the material body. Now 
iinlcBS these divines teach likewise the Romish figment of Purgatory, 
and to an extent in which the Church of Some herself would denounce 
the doctrine as an impious heresy i unless they bold, that a punishment 
tpinpororv and remedial ia the wont evil that die impenitent have to ap- 
prehend in B. future state ; and (bat the apii'itual Death declared and 
foretold by Christ, the eUaih tiemal whert lit worm never diei, a 
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r* contemporary Arminian divine; and lastly, in contrast 
*ith both BCbenies, I have placed what I firmly believe to 
be the Scf^tuTol sense of this article, and vindicated its 
entire canfonnity with reason and experience, I now pro- 
ceed to the other momentons article — from tlie necessi- 
tating Occanon of the Christian Dispensation to Christianity 
itself. For Christianity and Redemption are equivalent 
terms. And here my Comment will be comprised in a few 
sentences : for I confine my views to the one object of 
clearing this awfnl mystery from those too cnrrent misre- 
presentations of its natnre and import that have laid it 
open to scruples and objections, not to anch as shoot forth 
from an nubelieving heart — (against these a sick bed will 
• be a more effectual antidote than all the argument in the 
I world) — but to such scruples as have their birth-place in 
reason and moral sense. Not that it is a mystery — 

T Dealli nor otemal, but a, cerluin qxiimlvim of EufTering in a stnle 

[ of l^th, bopB, and progressive amendment^ unloss ttiey go ti^se lengths 

[ (nnd the divines here inleoded are onhciitox Chnrchmen, men who 

r would nob knowingly advacts even a Btep on the road towards them) — 

I tiien I fear, that any advantage Ihelr tneorr migbt possess oyer the 

r Caltiniatic Eoheme in the nrticle of Origioal Sin, wDnld be dearly pur- 

[ bhased by increased diffieulties, and anultra-CalvinisticnarroivnesBinthe 

[ •iticla of SedemptioD. 1 at least find it impossible, witb my present 

human feelings, not to imagine otherwise than that even in heaven it 

would be a fearful thing to know, that in order to my elevation to a lot 

infinitely more desiralile than by Dature it would hare been, the lot of so 

Taat a multitude had been rendered infinitely more calamitous ; and 

that my felicity had been purchased by the everlasting misery of the 

m^ority of my fellow-men, wlio if no redemption liad been provided, 

after iuberiling tbe pains and pleasures of earthly existence during the 

nnmbered hours, and tbe few and evil — evil yet few — days of the years 

of their mortal life, would have fallen asleep to wake no more, — would 

have ennk into the dreamless sleep of the grave, and have been as the 

murmur and lhep]aint,and the exulting swell and the sharp scream, which 

the unequal gust of yesterday snatched from the sfringsof a wind-harp ! 

Id another place 1 have ventured to question the spirit and tendency 

of Taylor's work on Hepentancc. * But I ought to have added, that to 

discover and keep tbe true medium in eKpounding and applying the EHi- 

cacy of Christ's Cross and Passion, is beyond comparison the most dlfH- 

calt and delicate point of practical divinity— and that which especially 

Deeds a guidance trom above. 

• Perhaps in his" Unum i 
of Repentance," part of his " 
V, iihi of the * Kemaitis,' 1£3B. 
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not tliBt it paiteik ali v,ndentandmg ; — if the doctriae be 
mors than an hyperbolical phrase, it mutt do so ; — but that 

/ it is at variance with the Law revealed in the conscience ; 

\ that it contradicts oar moral instincts and intuitions — tkit is 
tlie difficalty, which alone is worthy of an answer. And 
what bett«r way is there of correcting the misconceptioBS 
than by laying open the soorce and occasion, of Uiem ? 
What surer way of removing the scmples and pr^ndice^ 
to which these misconceptions have given rise, than by pro- 
poandingthe mystety itself — namely the RirEHPTiVfl Act, 
as the transcendent Gauge oi Salvation — in the express and 
definite words, in which it was enunciated by the Bedeemec 
himself? 

Bat here, in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, 
I interpose a view of redemption aa appropriated by faith, 
coincident with Leighton's, thongh for the greater part ex- 
pressed in my own words. This I propose as the right 
view. Then follow a few sentences transcribed from Field 
(an excellent dirine of the reign of James I., of whoso- 
work on the Church it would be difficult to speak too 
highly) ' containing the qnestions to be solved, and which is 
STUubeTed, as an Aphorism, rather to preserve the oni- 
formity of appearance, than as being strictly snch. Then 
follows the Comment : as part and commencement of which 
the Header will consider the two paragraphs of pp. 135, 136, 
written for this pnrpose and in the foresight of the present 
inquiry : and I entreat hm therefore to begin the Comment 
by re-perasing these. 
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Stedfad by Faith. This is absolutely necessary for re- 
sistance to the Evil Principle. There ia no standing out 
without some firm ground to stand on : and this Faith 
alone supplies. By Faith in the Love of Christ the power 
of God becomes ours. When the soul ia beleagaered by 
enemies, weakness on the walls, treachery at the gates, 
and corruption in the citadel, then by Faith she says — 
" Notes on Field on the Cfaarch " (16SB), in Coleridge'* 



► 
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Lamb of God, elain from the foandation of tbe World ! 
thou art my strength ! I look to thee for deliTerance ! 
And thus she overcomes. The pollutioa {miasma) of sin 
is precipitated by his blood, the power of sin is conquered 
by hia Spirit, The Apostle aaje cot — stedfaat by your 
own reHolations and pnrposea ; but — stedfaat hy faith. Ifor 
yet atedfast in your Will, but stedfast in the faith. We 
are not to be looking to, or brooding over ouraelves, either 
for accusation or for confidence, or (by a deep yet too 
frequent aelf-delusion) to obtain the latter by making a 
merit to ourselves of the fonner But we are to look to 
Christ and him erucijied. The L'tw that is very nigh to 
thee, even in thy heart; the Law that condemnoth and hatb 
no pi-omise ; that atoppetb the gailty Past in ita swift 
flight, and maketh it disown its name , the Law will 
accusethee enough. Linger notm the Justice-court, listen- 
ing to thy indictment ! Loiter not in waiting to hear the 
Sentence ! No ! Anticipate the Tcrdict ! Appeal to Ccesar 1 
Haate to the King for a pardon I Straggle thitherward, 
though in fetters ; and cry aloud, and collect the whole 
remaining strength of thy Will in the outcry — I believe ! 
Lord! help wy unbelief! Disclaini all right of property 
in thy fetters. Say, that they belong to the old man, and | 
that thou doat hut carry them to the Grave, to be buried 
with their owner ! Fix thy thought on what Christ did, 
what Ohriet suffered, what Christ ia— aa if thou wonldat fill 
the hollowneas of thy Soul with Christ ! If he emptied 
'"of glory to become ain for thy salvation, niust not 
thou be emptied of thy sinful Self to become Righteousness 
and through hia agony and the effectiTe merits of his 
Cross ? ' By what other m.eana, in what other form, is it 

' Gad manifested in the fiesh is Eternity in the form of Time. Btit 
Eternity in relation to Time ia the absoluie to the conditional, or the 
real to the apparent, and Redeirption must partake of both ; — always 
perl^ted, for it ia a Fiat of the Eternal ; — continuous, for it ia a process 
m relation to man ; the former, the atone otijectiTely, and therefore 
□nivecsali;, true. That Redemption in an opue ■per/ectum, a fioisfaed 
work, the claim to which ia conrerred in Baptism ; that a Christian 
cannot speak or think as if his Bedemptioo by the blood, and his Justifi- 
cation by the Righleousnesa of Christ alonp, were future or contingent 
events, but must both say and thinit, I have been redeemed, I am justi- 
fied ; laatly, that for as many as are received into his Church by baptism. 
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pamble for thee to stand in the presence of the Holy One P 
With tahat mind woiildst thoa come before God, if not witb 

Christ bas condemned ain in the flesh, has mode it dead in latt, thaC 
is, no longer imputable aa guili, has destroyed the obj'eclive reali/g 
of Bin:~-tLe9e are trutha, which all the Reformed CLunJie% 
Sweiiisb, Danidh, Evangelical, (or Lutheran,) the Reformed (the Cal' 
Tiniatic in mid-Germany, France, and Geneva, so called,) lastly, tha 
Church of England, and the Churvh of Scotland — aay, tne best and 
inost learned divines of the Roman Catholic Church have united in, 
upholding as most certain and necessary articles of faith, and th» 
eRectual preaching of which Luther declares to be the apprnpriata'' 
criterion, ilanlie vtl cadaitU EceUgia. The Church is stuiding oC 
falling, according as this doctrine ia supported, or overlooked, or counter*;, 
vened. Nor has the contrary (loctrino, according to which the bap- 
tized are yet, each individually, to be callad, cvnrerted, and chosen, 
with all the oorullaries irom this assumption, the watching for aigns and 
aeniible assuranoos, " the frames," and "the states," and " the feelings," 
and " the sudden conversions," the ooDtaglous fever-boils, of the (most 
unfitly, so called) Evangelicals, and Arminisn Methodists of the day, 
been in any age taught or countenanced by any known and accredited 
Christian Cburch, or by any body and auci.'esaion of learned divines. 
On the other hand it has rarely bappened, ibat tbe Church has not 
been troubled by phariaaic and fanatical individuals, who have Bourfit, 
by working on ttie fears and feelings of the weak and unsteady that 
celebrity, whith they could not obtain by learning and orthodoxy : ancl' 
alas 1 so subtle is Ibe poison, and so malignant in ita operation, that it 
is almost hopeless to attempt the cure of any person, once infected. 
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point, conceal or palliate tbe difficulties, which the carnal mind, that 
works under many and different disguises, throws in (he way 
prevent the laying firm hold of the truth. One most mischiefona a 
very popular mis-belief must be cleared away in the lirst instance — thft 
presumption, I mean, that whatever is not quile simple, and what any; 
plain body can imderstand at the RrsI hearing, cannot be of necessary; 
belief, or among the fundamental articles or essentials of CbOBtiBn 
faith. A docile, child-like mind, a deference to (he authority of (ha 
Churches, a presumption of the trn(h of doctrines that have beei 
ceivedand taught as true by ihe whole Church in all timei 
the positive declarations of the Apostle — in short, all the 

truth of a doctrine that are previous to a ptilaci imtght 
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the mind of Him, in whom alune G-od loveth the world ? 
With good advice, perhaps, and a Uttle aasiGtance, thou 
wonldst rather cleiinse and patch np a mind of thy own, 
and ofEer it aa thy admisgimt-right, thy qualification, to Him 
who charged his angels with folly ! ' Oh ! take counsel 
of thy B^on ! It wiJl show thee how impossihle it in, that 
even a world should merit the love of Eternal Wisdom and 
all enfficing Beatitude, otherwise than, aa it is contained in 
that all-perfect Idea, in which the Supreme Spirit contem- 
plateth itself and the plenitude of its inflnity— the Only- 
Begotten before all ages ! the beloved ISon, in whom, the Father 
is indeed well pleased ! 

And as the Mind, ao the Body with which it is to be 
clothed ! as the Indwellep, so the House in which it is to 
be the Abiding-place I * There is but one wedding- 
garment, in which we can sit down at the marriage-feast 
of Heaven .- and that is the Bridegroom's own gift, when 

WhMoannotbepdiired all lit once on a man, can only be supereroguWry 
drops from ILe Pinpried ahower-bolli uf religious inatrui^tbn ! But 
Buriily, ibe more raliuuul inference would be, tbut the liLith, which ia to 
wive ths whole man, must have iffl roots and juatitj-ing groands in the 
very depths of our being. And be who ran read the Writinga of the 
Apostles, John and Paul, withoat RndJng in almost every page a oon- 
finnalion of this, must have looked at Cbeiii, as at the sun in au eclipse, 
through blackened glasses. 
' Job, iv. 18.— Ed. 

" St Paul blends both fbrmi) of eicnression, and assi>rts [he same doc- 
trine when speaking of the celeeiiat body provided tor the new man in 
the spiritual Heah and blood, (that is, the informing power and vivific 
life of the incamale Word : tor the Blood is the Life, and the Flesh 
the Power) — when speaking, I say, of this celtsHoi body, as o houte not 
■madt with Aands, eternal ia the lieitven^, yet brought down to us, made 
appropriable by faith, and cur's — he adds./or in thia tarihlt/ home (that 
is, tblB mortal life, as Che mward principle or etiergy of oiu- Tabernacle, 
or outward and sensible body) we groas, eamsdly desiring to be clothed 
upon tnUh our home which is from heaven ; not that we wou(d be vncloti^ 
ial vlolhed upon, that viorlaHty migM be miallaaied up of life. 2 Cor. 
V. 1 — 1. 

The four last words of the first verse («?erBaI in the heaveia) compared 
■villi the conclusion of r. 2, (which is from heavm') present a coincidence 
witli John ill. 13, " And no man hath ascended up (o heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son Of Man, which is in 
btsven." [Would not the coincidence be more apparent, if the words 
of John had been rendered word for word, even to a. disregard of the 
English idiom, and with what wonJd be servile and superstitious fidelity 
ia the traoslation of a common classic ? I can see do reason why tlis 
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ho gftvo himBelf for ns that we might livt 
us. There is but one robe of Bighti 
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t>i<hi<:, BO frpquEnt m St. Jnbn, shonld nal be rendered literally, no oat; 
and ttiere may be a reason why it should. I haTB some dauht likewi>» 
respecting the omission of the definite articles riv, ro>>, ru— and ft 
greater, at to the b ujv, both in this place and in Joha i. 18, 
adtquaielg rendered by nnr vhick is. What sense some 
Greek Fathers attached to, or inferred from, St. Faal's in the 
Uie theoif^ical student (and to theologians is this note principally.— 
addressed) may find in Waterland'H Letters to a Country Clergyman— ^ 
a divine, whose judgment and strong sound sense are as unqneatioD> 
able Bs his learning and nrthodo.vy. A clergyman in full (irders^ 
who has never read the works of Bull and Walerland, iias a daty yet 
to perfiirm.] 

let it not be objected, that, forgetful of my own professed aTsraioa 
to allegorical interpretations, 1 have, in this nute, fallen into " the IVtai^ 
humour of the mystic divines, and aWiyorijers of Holy Writ."' Tlie 
is, belieie me, a wide differeikce between lymbotkal and atUgorioai. ^ 
1 «aj that the Hesh and hlood (corpus noumenoa) of the Incarnate Wnd 
are power and iife, I say likewise that this niyslerious power and liDj 
■4^ are verily and actvalUf the flesh and blood of Christ. Thei/ are A| 
allegoniere, who turn the 6th chapter of the Gospel according to Sf 
John, — the hard anyiiig, — urio can hiriT it 1 — atler which time many ci 
Christ's disciples, who had been eye-WLtnesses of his mighty miracle^ 
who bad heard the sublime morality of his Sermon on the Mount, hM 
glorified God for the wisdom which they bad heard, and bad been prf* 
pared to acknowledge, This U indetd the Chriit,—vieal bock and walked 
nomorowith himl^ibe hard soyinga, whicheven the Twelve were do 
yet competent to understand farther (ban that they were to be spiritoall^ 
understood ; and which the chief of the Apostles was content to recnvt 
with an implicit and anticipaliTe faith '. — they, I repeal, are the bII«> 
gorizer* who moralize these hard sayings, these high words o" 
into a hyperbolical metaphor pn- catachrtsin, wliich only meat 
of the doctrine which li'anl believed, an obedience lo the law, 
which Paul a-at blameless, before the voice called him on the road 
Damascus ! What every parent, every humane preceptor, would i 
when a child bad miaonderstood a metaphor or apologue in a liter 
sense, wc all know. But the meek and merciful Jesus suffered 011111} 
HIS disciples to thli otf from eternal life. when, lo retain them, he *" 
only to Bay,— O je aiInple^)n03 ! why are ye offended ? My words, indt . 
sound strange ; but I mean no more than what you have often andjiAi 
heard from me bf f^ire. with dpli?ht and entire acqniesceoce .' " 
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'piritual Body, formed by the assimilative power of faith 
lor whoever eateth the flesh of the Son of Man and drinketh 
his blood. Did Christ come from Heaven, did the Son of 
God leave the glory lehich he had with liig Father before 
the world iei/a/n, only to sh^u us a way to life, to teaeh 
tratha, to tell ns of ft resnrrection ? Or aaith he not, I am 
the way — I am the trath — I am the Resurrection and the 
'Te? 



^( 



APHORISM XIX. 
Field. 



The Komatiists teach that sins committed after taptisra 
(tbati8,for tlie immense majority of Christiana havingChris- 
tian parents, all their sins from the cradle to the grave) 
are not so remitted for Christ's sake, bnt that we must sufEer 
ihnt estremity of punishment which they deserve : and 
therefore either we nxust afBict ourselres in such sort and 
degree of extremity as may answer the demerit of our sins, 
or be punished by Gtod, here or in the world to come, in. 
sach degree and sort that his Justice may be eatisfied. 
[As the eneysied venom,, or poison-hag, beneath the Adder's 
fang, to does this dootrme lie beneath the tremendous power 
0/ the Mornish Sierairehy. The demoralising influenee of 
this dogma, and that it curdled the very life-blood in the 
veins of Christendom, it vias given to Luther beyond all men 
Hnce Paul to see, feel, and promulgate. And yet in his 
large Treatise on B^entanee, how near to the spirit of this 
doctrive — even to tlie very walls and gates of Babyloti, — www 
Jeremy Taylor driven, in recoiling from, the fanatical extremes 
«f the opposite error!'] But they that are orthodox, teaeh 
that it is injustice to require the payment of one debt 
twice. * " • It is no less absurd to say, as the Papista do, 
that our satirfaction is required as a condition, without 
■which Christ's satisfaction is not applicable unto ns, than to 
Bay, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and He, to whom it 
was due, accepteth of the same payment on the condition 
that John pay it himself also. • • • The satisfaction of 
Christ is communicated and applied unto us withoot 
suffering the puui.sbmeut that sin deservetb, [urt'i esseiitiallij 
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invoh-eth,'] upon tte condition of oor faith and repentant 
[To which I would add ; Withont faith there is no power 
of repentance : without a commencing repentance no power 
to faith : and that it ia in the power of the will either 
to repent or to have faith in the Gospel sense of the words, 
ia iteelf a consequence of the redemption of maiddiid, H 
free gift of the Redeemer : the guilt of its rejeetion, tha 
refusing to avail ourselves of the power, being all thiit W9 
can consider as eit-lusively attributable to oor own act,] ' 



Comment. 

(Coviamiiig av. Application of tke Principles laid Aovn 
in pp. 135,136.) 

Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, throngb tlw 
redemptive power of CliriBt'a love, and of hia perfect, 
obedience daring his voluntaiy assumption of hnmanitji. 
is expressed, on account of the resemblance of the con- 
sequences in both cases, by the payment of a debt fot 
another, which debt the payer had not himself incnrreJ> 
Now the iinj)rDpriiii(on.of this metaphor— (that is, the taking' 
it literaUij) by transferring the sameness from tlie con- 
sequents to the antecedents, or inferring tha identity 
the causes from ' ' ■ ■ — ■ 

point on which I 
redempti 
altogether nn-Scriptnral. 

Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could better 
exemplify the species of sophistry noticed in p. 147 
Aristotelean furri(iaai( tit ahXo yifoe, or clandestine 
oyer into a diverse kind. The purpose of a metaphor 
illnstrate a soniething lesR known by a partial identificatiDa 
of it with some other thing better understood, or at le 
more familiar. Now the article of Redemption may 
considered in a, two-fold relation — in relation to the a/nie 
dent, that is, the Eedeemer'a act as the effit'lent cause an" 
condition of redemption; and in relation to the cOMequeUt, 
that is, the efiects in and for the Redeemed. Now it is the 

> Dr. Richard Field* " Of the Church," folio «!., Oxftrd, id^i 
p, a 8.— Ed. 
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uttier relation, in which the subject is treated of, set forth, 
Qspanded, and enforced by St. Paul. The tajsteriona act, 
the operative cause is transcendent. Faciivm. est: and 
beyond the information contained in tbe enunciation of the 
Fact, it can be characterized only by the conseqiieneea. It 
ia the eomeqiienees oi the Act of Redemption, which the 
zealous Apostle would bring home to the minds and affec- 
tions both of Jews and Gentiles, ^ow the Apostle's 
opponents and gainsayers were principally of the former 
cluss. They were Jews : not only Jews unconverted, but 
such as had partially received the Gospel, and who, 
sheltering their national prejudices under the pretended 
authority of Christ's original apostles and the Church in 
Jerusalem, set themselves up against Paul as followers of 
Cephas. Add too, that Paul himself was a Hebrew of 
the Hebreivs; intimately versed m (Ae Jeioi' rsUgion above 
many, his equaU, in his oion nation, and ahove measure 
tealoiiM nf the traditions of his fathers. It might, therefore, 
have been anticipated, that his reasoning would receive 
its outward forms and language, that it would take its 
predominant colours, from his own past, and his oppo- 
nents' present, habits of thinking ; and that his figures, 
images, analogies, and references would be taken preferably 
from, objects, opinions, events, and ritual observances ever 
nppermost in the imaginations of his own countrymen. 
And such we find them ; — yet so judiciously selected, that 
the prominent forms, the figures of most frequent recur- 
rence, are drawn from points of belief and practice, forma, 
laws, rites and customs, that then prevailed through the 
whole Soman world, and were common to Jew and Gentile. 
Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select 
points better suited to this purpose, as being equally familar 
to all, and yet having a special interest for the Jewish 
converts, than those are from which the learned Apostle 
has drawn the four principal metaphors, by which ha 
illustrates the blessed eottsequenees of Christ's redemption 
of mankind. These are: 1. Sin-offerings, sacrifical expia- 
tion. 2. Reconciliation, atonement, enraXXnyi).' 3. Ran- 

' This word occurs but onc?e in the New Testament, Sotiuma 
II. The marginal rendt^ring being recanoiliatiim . The personal noi 
uraXXan-^Ci '» Blil! in nse wilb the modern Greeks for a mouej'-changer. 
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FOBQ from slavery, Redemption, the buying back again, or 
being bought back. 4. Sutisfaotion of a creditor's claims 
by a payment of the debt. To one or other of these four 
heads all the nnmerons forms and exponents of Christ's 
mediation in St. Paul's writings may be referred. And the 
very number and variety of the words or peri^^hrases used 
by him to express one and the same thing furnish the 
Btrongest presumptive proof, that aU alike were used meta- 
pkorically. [In the following notation, let the small letters 
represent the effects or eotisequevces, and the capitals tho' 
efficient eauaes or antecedents^ Whether by causes we mean 
acts or agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a Irotw- 
cendent, that is, a cause beyond our comprehension and not 
within the sphere of sensible experience ; and on the other 
hand, let A, B, C, and D repi-esent each some one known 
and familiar cause, in reference to some single and charac- 

or one who t»kea the debased currency, so general in countries under % 
desputiu or other dishonest govenimeni, in exchange fur sterling coin 
□T bullion; the purchRserpa/ingthe caiall^t, that is, the difiei'eiic& la 
the elder Greek writers, the >erb means to txekange for an oppagitf, as, 
tBToXkaaaiTO r^v Minjp toI{ aTaeiiuTOis. — He exchanged within hin- 
eeirenmitf for friendship, (that is, be reconciled himsetr) with his party; 
— or, aa we say, made it up with them, an idiom which (with whatever 
loss of dignii^) ^ves (be exact force of the word. He made up the 
differmet. 'She Hebrew word of very fr«ii]uent occurrence in the Peu- 
tatsuch, whic^h we render by the substantive, alrmemmt, has its radical 
or tIsubI image, in copjirr, pitch. Gen. tL 14 : Thou shait pitch it vrithm 
and mthout vHlh pilch. Hen™ to unite, to fill up a breach, or leak, the 
word expressing both the act, namely, the bringing tr^ether what hod been 
prerjoosly separated, and the mtatu, or material, by which the re-uninn 
u effected, aa in onr English verbs, to caulk, to sdder, to pov or pal/ 
(trom poLc, piwh), and the French saivr. Thence, mBtaphoriealiy, 
ripialion, the jdaaila having the same mot, and being graonded on 
auDlher property or use of gums and resins, the Bnppaaed tlaauing 
powers of their fumigation. Xmahen viii. 21; viaie atmrmnd far 
the Lrvilet to cleaiut them. " — Lastly (or if we are to believe the Hebrew 
lexicona.propB-iy and moat/rejunjr/yj it means ransom. But if by proptr 
the Interpreters mean prinxuy and maicn/, llie assertion does not need a 
confutaiion : all radii'sU belonging to one (v olber of three elassct. t. 
'"'""~'*"~s, orgoiiad3«xpressingMiiMtiani«rp«siions. a. tmiialimu ' 
. LS splash, rMr,wU«k4ft;, X ■■AMnwftllr, riKual imnga, \ 
ohiects of sight. But a^lOUHMg&iigBjha nnmenmi (fifty, I J 

believe,) install .».•.- i-al^^^^^^^^^^B^P^ . . . _j » 
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visible natures) was and is, elionld be made flesfa, assnma 
onr bamaaify personally, fulfil all righteousness, and so 
suffer and so die for as as in dying to conqner death for aa 
many as should receive bim. 21ore than this, the mode, the 
posfiibilitj. we are not competent to know. It is, as hath 
been already observed concemingthe primal act of apoBt&cy, 
a mystery by the necessity of the sobject — a mystery, which 
at all events it will be time enongh for us to seek and 
expect to understand, when we understand the mystery of 
our natural life, and its conjunction with mind and will and 
personal identity. Even the truths that are given to oa to 
know, we can know only through faith in the spirit. They 
are spiritual things which must be spiritually discerned. 
Such, however, being the means and the effects of onr 
KedemptioiJ, well might the fervent Apostle associate it 
with whatever was eminently dear and precious to erTi5g 
and afflicted mortals, and (where no expression could ba 
commensurate, no single title be other than imperfect) seek 
from similitude of effect to describe the superlative boon by 
successively transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the 
name of each several act imd ordinance, habitnally con- 
nected in the minds of all his hearers with feelings of joy, 
confidence, and gratitude. 

Do yon rejoice when the atonement made by the priest, 
has removed thp civil stain fi-om your name, restored yott. 
to yoar privileges as a son of Abraham, and replaced joa 
in the respect of your brethren ? — Here is an atonement 
which takes away a deeper and worse stain, an eating 
canker-spot in the veiy heart of your personal being. This, 
to as many as receive it, gives the privilege to become aona 
of God (^Johit i. 12) ; this will admit yon to the society of 
angels, and iuBure to you the rights of brotherhood with 
Spirits made perfect. — {Seb. xii. 22.) Here is a sacrifice* 
a sin-offering for the whole world : and a High Priest, who 
is indeed a Mediator, who not in type or shadow but in very 
trntb and in his own right stands in the place of Man to 
God, and of God to Man ; and who receives as a Jndge 
what, he offered as an Advocate. 

Wonld you be grateful to one who had ransomed yon 
from slavery under a bitter foe, or who brought you out of 
oapUvity ? Here ia redemption from a far direr slavery, ths 
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in unto death; and he, who gave himself for 
has taken captirity captive. 
you by your own fault alienated yourself from your 
it, youv only sure fTiend ; — had you, like a prodig;al, cast 
.yonrself out of yoar father's house ; — would you not love- 
the g;ood Samaritan, who should reconcile you to your 
friend V Would yon not prize above all price the inter- 
cession, which had brought you back from husks, and the 
tending of swine, and restored you to your father's arms, 
tmd seated you at your father's table ? 

Had you involved yourself in a heavy pf.bt for certain 
^w-gaws, for high seasoned meats, and intoxicating drinks, 
And glistering apparel, and in default of payment had made 
snrself over as a bondsman to a hard creditor, who it waa 
weknown, would enforce the bond of judgnient to the last 
'tittle ; — with what emotions would you not receive the glad 
tidings, that a stranger, or a friend whom in the days of 
your wantonness yon had neglected and reviled, had paid 
the TEET for you, had made satispaotion to your creditor ? 
But you have incurred a debt of Death to the Evn. Nature ! 
jon have sold yourself over to Sin ! and relatively to ymi, 
and to all your means and resources, the seal on the bond is 
the seal of necessity ! Its stamp ia the natitre of evil. Bnt- 
4he stranger has appeared, the forgiving friend has come, 
«ven the Son of God from heaven : and to as many as have 
faith in his name, 1 say — the Debt ia paid for you. The 
Satisfaction has been made. 

Now to simplify the argument and at the same time tO' 
bring the question to the test, we will confine our attention 
to the figure last mentioned, viz. the satisfaction of a debt. 
Passing by onr modern Alogi who find nothing but meta- 
phors in either Apostle, let na suppose for a moment with 
certain divines, that our Lord's words, recorded hy John, 
and which in all places repeat and assert the same analogy, 
are to be regarded as metaphorical ; and that it is the 
varied expressions of St. Paul that are to be literally inter- 
preted : — for example, that sin is, or involves, an infinite 
debt, (in the proper and law-court sense of the word debt) 
— a debt owing by na to the vindictive justice of G-od the 
Father, which can only be hqnidated by the everlasting 
misery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of enffer- 
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ing eijuiil to this. Likewise, that God the Father by his 
-abeolate decree, or (as some divines t^ach) through the 
necessity of his mtchangeable justice, had determined to 
exact the ftdl sum ; which must, therefore, be paid either 
by ourselves or by some other in our name and behalf. 
But besides the debt which all mankind contracted in and 
through Adam, as a homa publicus, even as a nation ib bound 
by the acts of its head or its plenipotentiary, every man 
(say these divines) ia an insolvent debtor on hia own score. 
In this fearful predicament the Son of God took compassioii 
■on mankiDd, and resolved to pay the debt for ua, and to 
satisfy the divine justice by a perfect equivalent. Accord- 
ingly, by a strange yet strict eonsequmce, it has been holdea 
by more than one of these divines, that the agonies suffered 
by Christ were equal in amount to the sum total of tba 
torments of all mankind here and bei-eaftev, or to the infinite 
■debt, which in an endless succession of instalments we 
should have been paying to the divine justice, had it not 
been paid in full by the Bon of God incarnate ! 

It ia easy to say — " O but I do not ho!d this, or ice do . 
not make this an article of our belief ! " The true questios 
is : " Do you take any fart of it : and can yon reject tiiB- 
rest without being ineonsequent ? " Are debt, satisfaction, 
payment in full, creditor's rights, and the like, noniTna pro- 
jjcifl, by which the very nature of Redemption and it> 
occasion is expressed ; — or are they, with several others, 
figures of speech for the purpose of illustrating the nature 
and extent of the consequences and efiects of the redemptive 
Act, and to excite in the receivers a due sense of the m^ni- 
tude and manifold operation of the Boon, and of the Love 
■and gratitude dne to the Redeemer ? If still you reply, the 
former ; then, as your whole theory is grounded on a notion. 
■of justiae, I ask you — Is this justice a moral attribute ? But 
morality commences with, and begins in, the sacred dis- 
tinction between thing and person : on this distinction all 
law human and divine is grounded : consequently, the law 
of justice. If you attach any meaning to the term justice, 
as applied to God, it must be the same to which you refer 
when yon affirm or deny it of any other personal agent — 
save only, that in its attribution to God, yon speak of it aa 
unmixed and perfect. For if not, what do yon mean ? And 
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bhy do you call it by tlie sums name ? I may, therefore,. 

t with all right and reason, put tbe case as between man and 
man. For ehonldit be foundirreconcilabie with the justice,, 
■which the light of reason, made law in the conscience, 
dictates to man, how much more must it be incongmoas. 
with the all-perfect justice of God ! Whatever case I should 
imagine would be felt by the reader as below the dignity of 
the snbject, and in some measure jarring with his feelings ; 
and in other respects the more familiar the case, the better 
suited to the present purpose. 

A sum of £1,000 is owing from James to Peter, for 
which James has given a hond. He is insolvent, and the 
bond is on the point of being put in snit against him, to- 

^^James's utter rain. At this moment Matthew steps in,. 

EjB Peter the thousand ponnds and discharges the bond, 
this case, no man wonld hesitate to admit, that a com- 
pete eatisfactioH bad been made to Peter, Matthew's 
'^1,000 is a perfect equivalent for the sum which James- 
iras bonnd to have paid, and which Peter had lent. It is 
ihe same thing : and this is altogether a qnestion of things^ 
ITow instead of James's being indebted to Peter for a sum 
rf money, which (he having become insolvent) Matthew 
pays for him, we will put the case, that James had beenj 
gfmlty of the basest and most hard-hearted ingratitude to a 
moat worthy and affectionate mother, who had not only 
performed all the dnties and tender offices of a mother,, 
but whose whole heart was bound np in this her only 
child — who had foregone all the pleasures and amuaements. 
of life in watching over hia sickly childhood, had sacrificed 
ber health and the far greater part of her reaourcea to 
iTeecne him from the consequences of his follies and excessea 
dnring his youth and early manhood ; and to procure for 
.l»im the means of his present rank and afflnence — all 
which he had repaid by neglect, desertion, and open pro- 
fligacy. Here the mother stands in the relation of the 
creditor : and hero too I will suppose tbe same generous 
friend to interfere, and to peform with tbe greatest ten- 
derness and constancy all those dnties of a grateful and- 
affectionate son, which James ought to have performed. 
Will'thts satisfy the Mother's claims on James, or entitle- 
approbation, and blessing ? Or what. 
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if MatUiew, tbe ricaxioos •on, riaonld mt length addim 
ber in wordB to this pnrpoBe : — " Now, I trust, too are 
■ppfwnrd. and irill be henceforward reconciled to James. 
I bare tatiaGed all iroor claims on liitn I hare paid hia 
debt in foil : and yoa are loo jnst to require the same 
debt to be paid tirice over. Ton will therefore regard 
Lim with the saxoe comjJacenCf , and receive him into jonr 
presence with the same love, as if there had been no difie- 
renc« between bitn and yon. For I have mitde it igj." 
"WTiat other reply conld ihe swellins- heart of the mother 
dictate than this ? " O misery ! and is it passible that yoa 
are in le^ne with my nnnatmxd child to insolt me f Must 
not the very necessi^ of your abandonment of yonr proper 
sphere form an additional evidence of his griult? Mnst 
not the sense of yonr goodness teach me more folly to 
comprehend, more vividly to feel, the evil in him ? Mnst 
not the contrast of yonr merits magnify his demerit in bis 
mother's eye, and at once recall and embitter the conviction 
<jf the canker-worm in his soul ? " 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by per- 
suaeion or by additional and more mysterious iiiflaences, 
by an inward co-agency, compatible with tfae existence of 
a personal will, James ahonld be led to repent ; if throngh 
admiration and love of this great goodness gradually 
Bssiniilating hia mind to the mind of bis benefactor, 
should in hia own person become a gruteful nnd dutifnl 
child— (Aen doubtless the mother would be wholly satisfied ' 
' But then the case is no longer a question of things, oi 
j a matter of debt payable by another. Nevertheless, the 
I effect, — and the reader will remember, that it ia the effects 
and congequences of Christ's mediation, on which St. Paul 
is dilating — the effect to James is similar in both cases 
that is, in the case of Jamee the debtor, and of James thi 
"undutifnl son. In both cases, James is liberated from a 
grievous burthen ; and in both casea he has to attribute his 
liberation to the act and free grace of another. The only i 
difference ie, that in the former case (namely, the payment i 
of the debt) the beneficial net is singly^ and without 
requiring any re-action or co-agency on the part of James, j 
the efficient cmiMe of his liberation : while in the latter I 
cuuie (namely, that of Bedemption) the benefioial acfa J 
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the first, the indlBpensable eonditum, and then the co- 
efficient. 

The professional atndent of theology will, perhaps, nnder- 
etand the different positions asserted in the preceding 
argument more readily i£ they are-presented syiwpticalb/, 
that is, brought at once within his view, in the form of 
answers to four questions, comprising the constituent 
parts of the Scriptorol Doctrine of Redemption. And I 
trust that roy lay readers of both sesea will not allow 
themselves to be scared from the perusal of the following 
flhort catechism by half a dozen Latin words, or rather 
words with Latin endings, that translate themselves into 
English, when 1 dare assure them, that they will encounter 
no other obstacle to their full and easy compi-ehension of 
tiie contents. 



Synopsis of ike ConstUjient Points in the Doctrine of 
in Four QuestionSf mth Oorrespondeiit Aiistet 



"Who (or What) is the 



1. Agene Causator ? 

2. Aatiis Oausativus ? 

3. affectum Cciusatam f 

4. Oonsequentia ab Effecto ? 






I. The Agent and Personal Cause of the Redemptiqp 
of Mankind is — the co-etemal Word and only begotten 
Son of the Living God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing 
(^agonistes dyaivt^afiti'oc) , Crucified, submitting to death, 
resurgent, communicant of his Spirit, ascendent, and ob- 
taining for his Church the Descent, and Commnnion of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

IL The causative act is — a spiritual and transcendent 
Mystery, that passelh all understajidrng. 

III, The Effect caused is — the being bom anew : as 
before in the flesh to the world, so now bom in the ^irit to 
Christ. 

IV. The Consequences from the Effect are — Sanctifica- 
n from Sin, and Liberation from the inherent and penal 
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conaeqnences of Sin in the World to come, with all the 
means and processes of Sanctification by the Word and tho 
Spirit ; these Conseqnenta being; the same for the Sinner 
relatively to God and his own Sonl, as the satisfaction 
debt for a debtor relatively to his creditor ; as the sacrificial 
atonement made by the priest for the transgrei 
MoBaic Law ; as the reconciliation to an alienated parent 
for a Bon who had estranged himself from his father's 
honse and presence ; and as a redemptive ransom for ft 
ajave or captive. 
'l 5^'ow I complain that this metaphorical nanivag oi the- 
I transcendent causative act through ^itatnediwrnoi its proper 
I'eSects from actions and causes of familiar occurrence 
i' connected with the former by similarity of result, has been 
mistaken for an intended designation of the essential 
character of the causative act itself ; and that thus divines 
have interpreted de omni what was spoken de migulo, and 
magnified a, partial equation into a total identity. 

I will merely hint, to my more learned readers, and tO' 
the professional atudentu of tiieology, that the origin of thi» 
error is to he sought for io the discnsslous of the Greek 
Fathers, and (at a later period) of the Schoolmen, on the 
obscure and abysmal subject of the divine A-seity, and the 
distinction between the Oiki/fia and the j3oiiXii, that is, the 
Absolute Will, as the universal groimd of all Being, and 
the election and purpose of God in the personal idea, as the 
Father. And this view would have allowed me to express 
■what I believe to be the true import and scriptural idea of 
Redemption in terms mach more nearly resembling those 
used ordinarily by the Calvinistic divines, and with a 
conciliative show of coincidence. But this motive was 
outweighed by the reflection, that I could not rationally 
liave expected to be understood by those to whom I most 
wish to be intelligible : et si non vis intdligi, eur vis legi ? 

Not to conntervene the purpose of a Synopsis, I have 
detached the coniirmativB or explanatory remarks from the 
Answers to Questions II. and III., and place them below 
as scholia. A single glance of the eye will enable the 
reader to re-connect each with the sentence it ' 
to follow. 
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SCHOLIUM TO ANSWER II. 

Nererthelesa, the fact or actual truth haviiuj been assured 
to Its hij Hevelation, it is not impossible, by stedfaat medita- 
tion on the idea and super-natural character of a personal 
Will, for a mind spiritually disciplined to satisfy iteelf, 
that the redemptive act sv/pposes (and tbat our redemption 
is even negatively ccnceivable only on the supposition of) 
an agent who can at once act on the Will as an exciting 
cause, quasi ah extra ; and in the Will, as the condition of 
its potential, and the ground of its actual, being. 

BCHOLIDM TO ANSWER III. 

Where two subjects, that stand to each other in the 
relation of antithesis or contradistinction, are connected by 
a middle term common to both, the sense of this middle 
term ia indifferently determinable by eiifter; the prefers^ 
bility of the one or the other in any given case being 
decided by the circumstance of onr more frequent ex- 
perience of, or greater familiarity with, the Term, in this 
connexion. Thus, if I pat hydrogen and oxygen gas, aa 
opposite poles, the term gas is common to both ; and it is a 
matter of indifference, by which of the two bodies I ascer- 
tiiin the sense of the term. But if for the conjoint pur- 
poses of connexion and conti-ast, I oppose transparent 
crystallized alnmen to opaque derb, or nncrystallized 
alumen ;— it may easily happen to be far more convenient 
for me to show the sense of the middle term, that is, 
alumen, by a piece of pipe-clay than by a sapphire or ruby ; 
especially if I should ho describing the beauty and pre- 
ciousnesB of the latter to a peasant woman, or in a district 
where a ruby was a rarity which the fewest only had an 
opportunity of seeing. This is a plain rule of common 
logic directed in its application by common sense. 

Now let us apply this to the case in hand. The two 1 
oppositea here are Flesh and Spirit, this in relation to Christ, 
that in relation to the World; and these two opposites are 
connected by the middle term. Birth, ■whiah is of course 
common to both. But for the same reason, aa in the 
instance last mentioned, the interpretation of the common 
term is to be ascertained from its known sense, in the 
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more familiar connexion — birth, namely, in relation to our 
natural life and to the organiied body, by which we belong 
to the present world. — Whatever the word eignifiea in this 
connexion, the same essentially (in kind though not in 
dignity and value) mnst be its signification in the other. 
How else could it be (what yet in this text it undeniably 
ii) , the punctum indifferens, or nota communis, of the themi,. 
rieeb ; or the World, and the antithesis Spirit ; or Christ P 
Wo might therefore, upon the BUppoaitioo of a writer having 
been Hpeaking of river-water in distinction from rain-watfir, 
as rationally pretend that in the latter phrase the term, 
water, was to be understood metapborically, as that the 
word, birth, is a metaphor, and means only so and so, in 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and powerful party in 
onr Church, so mimerons and powerful as not seldom to be 
entitled the Church, who hold and publicly teach, that 
" Regeneration is only Baptism." Nay, the writer of the 
article on the Lives of Scott and Newton in our ablest and 
moat respectable Review ' ia but one among many who 
do not hesitate to brand the contrary opinion as hetero- 
doxy, and Bchismatical superstition. I trust, that I think 
as seriously as most men, of the evil of schism ; but with 
every disposition to pay the utmost deference to an acknow- 
ledged majority including, it ia said, a very large propor- 
tion of the present dignitaries of our Church, I cannot but 
think it a sufficient reply, that if Regeneration means 
Baptism, Baptism must mean Regeneration ; and this too, 
as Christ himself baa declared, a Regeneration in the 
Spirit. Now I would ask tbese divines this simple 
question : Do they believingly suppose a apiritual regene- 
rative power and agency inhering in or accompanying the 
sprinkling a few drops of water on an infant's face P They 
cannot evade the question by saying that Baptism ia a typo 
or sign. For this would be to supplant their own aasertion, 
that Regeneration means Baptism, by the contradictory 
admission, that Regeneration is the significatum, of which 
Baptism is the significant. Unless, indeed, they would 
incur the absurdity of saying, that Regeneration is a type 
' Review of the Memoirs of Ihe Rer, J. Scott Eind Re». J. Newton, 
' Quarterly Beview,' April, l&H. — Ed, 
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of Kegeneration, and Baptism a type of itself — or that 
Baptism only meaos Baptism ! And this indeed is the 
plain consequence to which they might be driven, should 
they answer the above question in the negative. 

But if their answer be, " Tes ! we do suppose and believe 
this efficiency in the Baptismal act " — I have not another 
word to say. Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to ex- 
press a hope, that tor consistency's sake they would speak 
less slightingly of the imiiflation, and extreme unction, used 
in the Romish Church ; notwithstanding the not easily to 
be answered arguments of our Christian Mercury, the 
aU-eloqnent Jeremy Taylor, respecting the latter, which, 
" since it is used when the man is aliove half dead, when 
lie can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs be 
nothing; fornorationalmancanthink that any ceremony can 
make a spiritual change without a spiritual act of him that 
is to be changed ; nor work by way of nature, or by charm, 
but morally and after the manner of reasonable creatures." ' 

It is too obvious to require suggestion, that these words 
berequotedapply with yet greater force and pi'opriety to the 
point in question : as the babe is an nnconscioas subject, 
which the dying maji need not be supposed to be. My 
avowed convictions respecting Regeneration with the spi- 
ritaal Baptism, as its condition and initiative (Luke iii. 
16 ; Matt, i. 7 ; Matt. iii. 11), and of whicii the sacramental 
rite, the Baptism of John, was appointed by Christ to 
remain as the sign and Rgure; and still more, perhaps, my 
belief respecting the Mystery of the Eucharist, (concerning 
which I hold the same opinions as Bucer,' Peter Martyr, 
and presumably Cranmer himself) — these convictions and 
this belief will, I doubt not, be deemed by the Orthodox de 
more Grotii, who improve the letter of Arminins with the 
spirit of SocinuB, sufficient data to bring me in gnilty of 
irrational and Superstitious Mysticism. But I abide by a 
maxim, which I Icamt at an early period of my theological 
studies, from Benedict Spinoza : — Where the alternative 
lies between the Absurd and the Incomprehensible, no wise ' 
man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer. To be 

' Dedication to Taylor's 'Holy Dying,' p. 295, Bohn'a Smndurd 
[jbrarj edition. — En. 
• Appendix to Slrjpe'a ' Life of Cranmer.' — Ed. 
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rational, is a trifle ; to be go, and in matters of 
gion, ia far otherwise: and whether the irratioiialitf ooKt I 

'a men's believing (tliat is, in baring penmaded tbeaa- 
Bclvea that they believe) agaimt reason, or withotit 
I have been earlj tnstracted to consider it as & n 
i evil, pregnant with miscbiefe, political and 
And by none of my nnmerons inetmctora 
as by that great and shining light of oa 

i of oar inteilectoa) splendonr. Bishop Jeremy 
from one of whose works, and that of especial 
for the safety as well as for the importance of the principle 
isasmnch as it was written expressly ad popalum, I will 
now, both for its own intrinsip worth, and to relieve th* 
attention, wearied, perhaps, by the length and argument*- 

e character of the preceding dueuisioji, interpose the fol- 
lowing Aphorism.' 

APHOEISil XX. 
Jereuy Tatlok. 
Whatever is against right reason, that no faiUi can obligs 
na to believ& For thoogh reason ia not the positive and 
aSSrmative measure of our faith, and oor faith onglit to bs 
larger than oar [tpeculalive] reason, and taie sontetbii^ 
into her heart, that reason cwi never take into her eye ; yet 
in all oor creed there can be nothing againd reason. It 
n jnstly contradicts an article, it is not "of the faonse* 
hold of Faitb." In this there is no difficnlir, bat that 
practice we take care that we do not call that reason, whidt 
is not BO [tee p. 122). For althoagh re&son is a right 
judge,* yet it oaght not to pass sentence in an inqnirv of 
fitith, ontit all the information be brought in ; all tJiijfr ji 

' SB^tly altered Ann tlie ' WoTthT Coaummirant,' dtapt in. accC t.i 
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cr (■■ l^jbr BOM oAni ttik it in AMoKtioa finm BMaon) rfirmij 
(dbeanw mm fataOat iuMniM ««I ducmrwrig). TV Bmmb, at Iw, 
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.&ia, and all tLat is without, all that is above, and all 
tliat ia below ; all tbat concerns it in experience, and all 
that concema it in act : whatsoever is of pertinent obser- 
vation and whatsoever is revealed. For else reason may 
'(irgue very well and yet conclude falsely. It may conclude 
well in logic, and yet infer a false proposition in theology 
i(p. 115). But when our judge ia fully and truly informed 
in all that whence she is to make her judgment, we may 
•afely follow her whithersoever she invites na. 



APHORISM XSI. 
Jeeemt Taylor, 
He that spe^a against his own reasf 
bis own conscience : and therefore it i^ 
serves God with a good conscience, who a 
bis reason. 



certain, no man 
rves him against 



APHORISM SXII. 

I Jeremy Taylor. 

' By the eye of reason through the telescope of faith, that 
IB, Revelation, we may see what withont this telescope we J 
could never have known to esist. But as one that shots 
the eye haj^S, and with violence curls the eye-lid, forces a 
fantastic fire from the crystalline hnmour, and espies a 
light that never shinee, and sees thousands of little tires 
that never burn; bo is he that blinds the eye of reason, 
and pretends to see by an eye of faith. He makes httle 
images of notions, and some atoms dance before him ; but 
he is not guided bj' the light, nor instructed by the pro- 
position, but sees like a man in his sleep. In HO CASE CAN 
TBna Reason and a eioht Faith oppose each other. 



NOTE PREFATORY 



Aphobibm XXIII. — Less on my own account, than in the 
■bope of fore-arming my youthful frieuda, I add one other 
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transcript from Bishop Taylor, as from a writer to wli08e 
name no taint or suspicion of Calvinistic or Bchismaticsl 
tenets can attach, and for the purpose of softening the 
offence which, I cannot but foresee, will be taken at the 
positions aaserted in paragraph the first of Aphorism VII., 
and the docamenta) proofs of the same in the next pages ; 
and this by a formidable party composed of men oeteaaLbly 
of the most dissimilar creeds, regul/ir Church-divines, voted 
orthodox by a great majority of suffrages, and the so-called 
Free-thinking Christians, and Unitarian diTincs. It is the 
fanner class alone that I wish to conciliate: so far at least 
as it may be done by removing the aggravation of novelty 
from the offensive article. And snrely the simple re-asser- 
tion of one of " the two great things," which Bishop Taylor 
conld assert aa a fact, — which, he took for granted, that 
no Chrietran wtinld think of controverting, — should at 
least be controverted without bitterness by bis Bnccessors 
in the Church. That which was perfectly safe and ortho- 
dox in 1657, in the judgment of a devoted Eoyalist and 
Episcopalian, ought to be at most but a venial heterodoxy 
in 1825. For the rest, I am prepared to hear in answer — 
what has already been so often, and with such theatrical 
effect dropped, as an extinguUher., on my arguments — the 
famous concluding period of one of the chapters in Palsy's 
Moral and Political Philosophy, declared by Dr. Parr to 
be ^6 finest prose passage in English literature.' Be it 
£0. I bow to BO great an authority. Bat if the learned 
Doctor woold impose it on me as the trued as well as the 
finest, or expect me to admire the logic equally with the 
rhetoric — of loro/yai — I start off ! Aa I have been un- 
English enough to find in Pope's tomb-epigram on Sir 
Isaac Newton nothing better than a gross and wrongful 
falsehood, conveyed in an enormouB and irreverent hyper- 
bole ; BO with regard to this passage in question, free as it 
is from all faults of taste, I have yet the hardihood to con- 
fess, that in the sense in which the words discover and 
prove, are here used and intended, I am not convinced of 
the tmth of the principle, (that he alone discovers who 
proves), and I question the correctness of the particaljp 

' Coleridge quotes this passage in bis Conclns 
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, brongbl as inB^nce and confirmation. I doubt the 
I validity of the assertion as a general rule ; and I deny it, 
I 8B applied to matters of faith, to the veritieB of relig'ion, in 
I'the belief of which there must always be somewhat of 
moral election, " an act of the Will in it as well as of the 
Understanding, as much love in it as discursive power. 
Tme Christian Faith must have in it something of in-evi- 
dence, something that mnst be made np by duty and by 

I obedience." ' But most readily do I admit, and most fer- 
vently do I contend, that the miracles worked by Christ, 
botli as miracles and aa fulfilments of prophecy, both aB 
signs and a^ wanders, made plain discovery, and gave nn- 
. questionable proof, of bis divine character and authority ; 
ttiat they were to the whole Jewish nation tme and appro- 
priate evidences, that Hk was indeed come who had pro- 
mised and declared to their forefathers. Behold your Ood 
vill come with vengeaiice, even Ood with a reeompenee. Re 
vdJl come and save you.' I receive them as proofs, there- 
lore, of the truth of every word, which he taught who was 
Hmself Ths Word: and as sure evidences of the final 
victory over death and of the life to come, in that they 
were manifestations of Him, who said : I am the resurrection 
and the Life ! 

The obvious inference from the passage in question, if 

L not its express import, is : Miraaida experimenta crucis esse, 

H gwibus Eolis probandum eraf, homines non, pecudum instar, 

P irmnino peritaros esse. How this doctrine I hold to be 

' altogetber alien from the spirit, and without authority in 

the letter, of Scripture. I can recall nothing in the history 

of human belief, that should induce me, I find nothing in 

my own moral being that enables me, to understand it. I 

can, however, perfectly well iinderst«nd, the readiness of 

those divines in hoe Faleii dictum ore pleito jurare, qui nihil 

aliud in ioto "Evangdio invenire posse profitentuT. The most 

unqualified admiration of this superlative passage I find 

perfectly in character for those, who while Socinianism and 

Ultra- Socinianism are spreading like the roots of an elm, 

on and just below the surface, through the whole land, and 

, "here and there at least have even dipped under the garden- 

xi[. 49.— H.N.C. 
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fence of the Church, and blnnted tteedgeof thelftbonrer'i 
gpade in the gayeat parterrei of our Baal-hamon, who,— 
while heresies, to which the framers and compilers of oat 
Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles would have refnsed the 
Tery name of Chrietianity, meet their eyes on the list of 
religions denominations for every city and lai^e tava 
thronghont the kingdom — ciin yet congratulate themfiekes 
with Dr. Paley, in his book on the Evidences, that the rent 
htu not reached the foundalioii} — that is, that the comiption 
of man's will j that the responsibility of man in any sense 
in which it ia not equally predicable of dogs and horses; 
that the divinity of our Lord, and even his pre-eiistencei 
that sin, and redemption through the merits of Christ; 
and grace; and the especial aids of the Spirit; sad 
the efficacy of prayer ; and the sobeiatency of the Holy 
Ghost ; may all be extruded without breach or rent ia this 
essentials of Christian Faith ; — that a man may deny and 
renounce them all, and remain a fundamental Christiaii, 
motwith stand in g. But there are many who cannot keep 
np with LatitudinarianB of such a stride ; and I tmst ttit 
the majority of serious believers are in this predicament 
Mow for all these it would seem more in character to be o£ 
Biah:>p Taylor's opinion, that the belief in question is prt- 
eiippoeed in a convert to the Truth in Christ — but at *lt 
events not to circulate in the great whispering gallery of 
the religious public suspicions and hard thoughts of thoM 
who, like myself, are of this opinion ; who do not dfflt; 
decry the religious instincts of humanity as a baseJew 
dream ; who hold, that to excavate the ground under tbt 
faith of all mankind, is a very questionable method oE 
bnilding up oar faith, as Christians ; who fear, that instead 
of adding to, they should detract from, the honour of the 
Incarnate Word by disparaging the light of the Word,, 
that was in the beginning, and which lighteth even/ man; 
and who, under these convictions, can tranquilly leave it to 
be disputed, in some new Dialogues in the shades, betweet 
the fathers of the Unitarian Chnreh on the one side, awl 
Meimonides, Moaes Mendelssohn, and Xiessingontbeothefi 
whether the famous pasasge in Paley does or does bOI 

' CoDolusion, Part Ill.ch. 8.— H. N. a 
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. contain the three dialectic flaws, petitio prineipii, argii- 
tnenimn in circulo, and argnmenlum contra rem, apremitso rem, 
ipsam includeiiie. 

Tea ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the nnder- 
&tanding, that there is a future state, was not the jijieeirtc 
Object of the Christian Dispensation ; and that neither the 
belief of a future state, nor the rationality of this belief, is 
the ecechisive attribute of the Christian religion. An esseti' 
tial, a fundaiiiental, article of all religion it is, and therefore 
of the Christian; but otherwise than as in. connexion with 
the salvation of mankind from the terrors of that state 
among the esaential articles peculiar to the Gospel Creed / 
(those, for instance, by which it is cowfra-distingnished 
from the creed of a rel^oua Jew) I do not place it. And 
before sentence is passed against me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget, who it was that assnred 
us, that if a man did not believe in a state of retribution 
after death, previously and on other grounds, neither wowld 
lie lelieve, though a man alirndd he raised from the dead. 

Again, I am questioned as to lay proofs of a future atate 
by, men who are so far, and ouly bo far, professed believers, 
that thej admit a God, and the existence of a Law from 
God : I give them : and the questioners turn from me with 
a scoff or incredulous smile. Now should others of a less 
scanty Creed infer the weakness of the reasons assigned by 
me from their failure in convincing these m.en ; may I not 
remind them, Who it was, to whom a similar question was 
proposed by men of the same class ? But at all events it 
■will be enongh for my own anpport to remember it ; and 
to know that He held sach questioners, who could not find 
a sufficing pi-oof of this great all-concerning verity in the 
words, The God of Ahraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob unworthy of any other answer— men not to he 
satisfied by aiiy proof — by any such proofs, at least, as are 
compatible with the ends and purposes of all religions con- 
viction ; by any proofs, that would not destroy the faith 
they were intended to confirm, and reverse the whole 
character and quality of its eSects and influences. But if, 
notwithstanding all here offered in defence of my opinion, I 
tnost still be adjudged heterodox and in en'or,— what can 

' I say, but that malo cum Platone errare, and take refuge 
ind the ample shield of Bishop Jeremy Tatlou. 
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APHORISM XXIIL 
Jebeut Taiiok. 

In order to bia own glorj, and for the manifestation of 
his goodneaa, and that the accidents of this world mightnot 
overmach tronble those good men who sufEered evit things, 
God was pleased to do Two geeat thisos. The one wm: 
that he sent his Son into the world to take upon hi'm onr - 
natore, that every man might anbmit to a necessity, from 
which God's own Son was not exempt, when it behoved 
even Chrigt to suffer, and so to enter into glory. The othef. 
great thing was : that God did not ordy ly Jtei'elatwn aal 
the Sermons of the Projthets to hu Cknrch, bnt even to ill 
Massisd competently teach, and effeeiively persuade, f 
the soul of man does not die ; that thoogh things wer 
here, yet to the good who nsnally feel most of the evils of 
this life, they should end in honour and advantages. As^ 
therefore Cicero had reason on his aide to conclude, Uut 
there is a time and place after this life, wherein the wickel 
shall be panished, and the virtnons rewarded ; when be 
considered that Orphens and Socrates, and many otben, 
jnst men and benefactors of mankind, were either slaiixiT 
oppressed to death by evil men, And all theee receiteJ tid 
the promiee. But when virtue made men poor; and hw 
speaking of brave tmths made the wise to lose thnr 
liberty ; when an excellent life hastened an opprobrtonB 
death, and the obeying Ileason and our Constnence lost or 
our lives, or at least edi the means and conditions of enJDT' 
ing them : it was bnt time to look about for (mother stall 
of things, where justice should rule, and virtne End h 
own portion. (And therefore men cast ont eveiy line, u 
turned every stone, and tried every argument : and len ^^ 
times proved U ieeU, and tehen they did not, yet they fteJwW* 
strongly ; and thet were surb of the thing, whk5 rai* 

WEBB sot SITBE OF THE AKGUMKST.' 
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A fact may be tmly stated, and j&t the Cause or Beasoa 
assi^ed for it laiBtoken ; or inadequate ; or pars pro toto 
— one only or few of many that might or should have been 
adduced. The preceding Aphoriem ia an instance in point. 
The phenomenon here brought forward by the Bishop, as. 
the ground and occasion of men's belief of a future state' 
— viz. the frequent, not to say ordinary, disproportion 
between moral worth and worldly prosperity — must, indeed, 
at all times and in all countries of the civilized world have 
led the observant and reflecting few, the men of meditative- 
habits and strong feelings of natural equity, to a nicer 
consideration of the current belief, whether instinctive or 
traditional. By forcing the Soul in upon herself, this- 
enigma of saint and sage, from Job, David and Solomon to 
Claudian and Boetius, — this perplexing disparity of success 
and desert, has, I doubt not, with such men been th& 
occasion of a steadier and more distinct consciousness of a 
som^hing in man different in hind, and which not merely 
distinguishes but contra-distinguishes, him from brute 
ammals — at the same time that it has brought into closer 
view an enigma of yet harder solution — the fact, I mean, - 
of a emUradidion in the human being, of which no tracea 
are observable elsewhere, in animated or inanimate nature, j 
A struggle of jarring impulses ; a mysterious diversity i 
between the injunctions of the mind and the elections of 
the will; and (last not least) the utter incommensurateness 
and the unsatisfying qualities of the things around us, that 
yet are the only objecte which our senses discover, or our 
appetites require na to pursue : — hence for the finer and 
more contemplative spirits the ever- strengthening suspicion, 
that the two phenomena must in some way or other stand 
in close connexion with each other, and that the Biddle o£ 
Fortune and Circumstance is but a form or etQuence of the 
Biddle of Man : — and hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for — -hence the 
presentiment, that this solution will be founil — ^in the 
Cffnira-distiuctive constituent of hnmaEity,in t\ie something 
of hitman nature which ie exclusively human ; — and — ^as the 
objects discoverable by the senses, as all the bodies aud 
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«abstsiice9 that we can toach, measQTe, and weiglii m 
either mere totals, the nnity of which resalta from Uie 
ptu-ts, and is of course only apparent ; or snbetanoeB, the 
«niiy of action of which is owing to the nature or arrange- 
ment of the partible bodies which they actuate or set in 
motion, (steam for instance, in a steam-engine) ; as on tlu 
one hand the conditions and known or conceivable pro- 
perties of all the objects which perish and utterly cease te 
be, together with all the properties which we ourselves have 
in common with these perishable things, differ tn kindtion 
the acts and properties peculiar to our hnmanity, bo ihit 
the former cannot even be conceived, cannot without a 
■contradiction in terms be predicated, of the proper and 
immediate subject of the latt«r — (for -who would not emile 
atan ounce of Truth, or a square foot of Honour?) — andaip 
. on the other hand, whatever things in visible nature ham 
the character of Permanence, and endure amid continaal 
flux unchanged like a rainbow in a fast-flying shower, (fi» 
■example. Beauty, Order, Harmony, Fiuality, Law,) are ill 
akin to tiie pecutia of humanity, ai* all cotigenera of Mind 
-and Will, without which indeed they would not only eiisl 
in vain, a^ pictures for nioles, but actually not exist at aiif— 
hence, finally, the conclnaion, that the soul of man, as tKt 
subject of Mind and Will, must likewise possess a prinoii^fl 
■of permanence, and he destined to endure. And were thew 
grounds lighter than they are, yet as a small weight will 
make a scale descend, where there is nothing in the 
■opposite scale, or painted weights, which have only « 
illusive relief or prominence ; so in the scale of immortality 
alight reasons are in eSect weighty, and sufficient to itAet' 
mine the judgment, there being no counter- weight, nO 
reasons against them, and no facts in proof of thecontraiJV 
that would not prove equally well the cessation of theOT 
on the removal or diffraction of the eye-glass, and tw 
dissolution or incapacity of the musician on the fractnre rf 
his instrument or its strings. 

But though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to doubt 
that the misallotment of worldly goods and fortunes wu 
one principal occasion, esciting well-disposed and spiritaallj' 
awakened natures by reflections and reasonings, suoh ai ' 
have here supposed, to mature the presentiment of innno> 
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tality into full oonsciousTiess, into a principle of action and 
B well-spring of Btrength and consolation ; I cannot concede 
<o this circumstance any thing like the importance and 
eietetit of efficacy which he in this passage attributes to it. 
I am peranaded, that aa the belief of all mankind, of all ' 
tribes, and nations, and languages, in all ages, and in a)F 
states of social union, it must be referred to far deeper 
erounds, common to man as man ; and that its fibres are to 
be traced to the tap-root of humanity, I have long enter- 
tained, and do not hesitate to avow, the conviction, that 
the argument, from Universality of belief, urged by Barrow 
and others in proof of the first ai^cle of the Creed, is neither 
in point of fact — for two very different objects may bs 
intended, and two, op more, diverse and even contradictory 
conceptions may be expressed, by the same name — nor in 
Intimacy of conclusion as strong and nnescepti enable, as 
the argument froni the same ground for the continuance of 
onr personal being after death. The bnll-caif butts with 
smooth and unarmed brow. Throughout animated nature,., 
of each characteristic organ and faculty there eiieta a pre- 
assnrance, an instinctive and practical anticipation ; and nO' 
pre-aesurance common to a whole species does in any 
instance prove delusive.* All other prophecies of nature,, 
have their exact fulfilment — in every other ingrafted viord 
of promise, nature ia found true to her word ; and is it in. 

<■ I Bay, all: for Ihe accounts of one or two travelling French philo- 
icphen, profesaed &thei«u and partizans of infidelity, respecting one ut 
two African hordes, Caffrea, and poor outlawed Boschmen, bunted oat 
of their haroanity, ought not to be regarded as exceptions. And aa lo- 
Beame'B aasertion respecting the non-eKislence ana r^eclion of the- 
belief among the Copper-IndianB, it is not only hazarded on very weak 
and insufficient grounds, but be bimaeir, in another part of his work, 
nnconscionaly anppliea data, from whence the contrary may safety bo' 
conuladed. Heame, perhaps, put down hia friend Motaunabbi's Fori- 
philosophy for the opinion of hia tribe ; and from his high appreciatinn 
of the moral character of this murderous gymnogopbist, it might, I fear, 
be inferred, thai Hearne himself was not the Tery person one would, of 
3se of inatit"''"" '''" ■ 

..jm New Si 

natlvea, the lowest in the scale of hi 

Teligion, or the belief of any superic 

but yet httTe no doubt that the spiri 

form of porpoises, and mindful of their desci 

atfeclion, drive the whales osbore fur them 
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tier Doblert creature, that she tells ber first lie P — (The 
reader will, of course, imderstaud, that I am here speaking 
in the assumed character of a mere naturalist, to whom no 
light of revelation had been yoachsafed ; one, who 

with gentle heart 

Ead worsbipp'd Nature in the hill and valley, 
Not knowiog what he lored, but laved it all 1) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop's 
argument is to be received with more or less qoalifioation, 
the fact itself, &a stated in the connluding sentence of the 
Aphoriem, remains unaffected, and is beyond exception tme. 
If other argument and yet higher authority were required, 
I might refer to St. Paul's Epistle to the Eomans, and to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which whether written by Paul 
■or, as Lnther conjectured, by Apollos, ia out of all doubt 
the work of an Apostolic man filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and composed while the Temple and the glories of the 
Temple worship were yet in existence. Several of the 
Jewish and still Judaizing converts had begun to vacillata 
in their faith, and to stumble at the stumhUng-stoite of tha 
■contrast between the pomp and splendour of the old Law 
and the simplicity and humility of the Christian Church. ' 
To break this sensual charm, to unfascinate these hedazzled 
brethren, the writer to the Hebrews institutes a compartsoa 
"between the two religions, and demonstrates the superior 
Bpiritnal grandeur, the greater intrinsic worth and dignity 
of the religion of Christ. On the other hand, at Home 
where the Jews formed a numerous, powerful, and privil^ed 
class (many of them, too, by their proselyting zeal and fre- 
■quent disputations with the priests and philosophers trained 
and exercised polemics) the recently-founded Christian 
Church was, it appears, in greater danger from the reason- 
ings o£ the Jewish doctors and even of its own Judaizing 
inenihers, resjjecting the use of the new revelation. Thna 
the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove the 
■sitperwritij of the Christian Beligion ; the ohject of the 
Epistle to the Komans to prove its necessiiy. Sow there 
was one argument extremely well calculated to stagger a 
■faith newly transplanted and still lose at its roots, and 
which, if allowed, seemed to preclude the yosaihilitij of the 
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'Christian religion, as an especial and immediate revelation 
from God — on. the high grounds, at least, on which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with the exclusive 
rights and eiyierseding character, which he claimed for it. 
" Ton admit " (said they) " the divine origin and authority 
of the Law given to Mosea, proclaimed with thanders and 
lightnings and the voice of the Most High heard by all the 
people from Mount Sinai, and introduced, enforced, and 
perpetuated by a series of the most stupendous miracles. 
Onp religion then was given by God; and can God give a 
perishable imperfect religion ? If not perishable, how can 
it have a successor ? If perfect, how can it need to be super- 
seded ? — The entire argument is indeed comprised in the 
latter attribute of our Law. We know, from an authority 
which you yourselves acknowledge for divine, that our 
religion is perfect. He is the Eoek, aiid hie Work is perfect. 
(Deuta: ixiii. 4.) If thea the religion revealed by God 
himself to our forefathers is perfect, what need have we of 
another ? " — This objection, both from its iniporlance and 
from ita extreme plausibility, for the persons at least, to 
whom it was addressed, required an answer in both Epistles. 
And accordingly, the answer is included in the one (that to 
the Hebrews) and it ia the especial purpose and naain sub- 
ject of the other. And how does the Apostle answer it ? 
Suppose — and the case ia not impossible '^-a man of sense, 
who had studied the evidences of Priestley and Paley with 
Warburton's Divine Legation, but who should be a perfect 
stranger to the Writings of St. Paul : and that I put this 

' The case bere supposed notually occurred id my own eiperienoo in 
the perxon of a Spanisb refugee, of English puceuts, but from bia tentK 
year resident in Spam, and bred in a ftuuiJy of wealchj, but ignrirant and 
bigioted, Roman Catliolics. In maCore manhood he returned to Knglaud, 
dii^nted with the conduct of the priesia and monks, which hod indeed 
ibr some years produced on his muid its so common effect among Che 
better-informed natives of Che South of Europe — a tendency to Deiam, 
The results, however, of the infidel syslem in France, with bis oppor- 
tunilios of observing Che effects of irreli^on on the French officera in 
Spain, on tho one bund ; and the undeniable moral and intellei^tual 
superiority of Protestant Britain on Che other; bad not been lost on him: 
and here be began (o think for himself and resolved to itudy the subject. 
He bad gone tiirough Biahop Warburton's Divine Legation, and Faley's 
Evidences; but hod never read tbe New Testament consecucivety, and 
the Epistles not at oil. 
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question to him : — " What do you think, will St. I^ii!'8 
answer be?" "Jfothine," he wonid reply, "can b« more 
obrions. It is in Tain, the Apostle will urge, that yoQ bring 
your notions of probability and inferences from the arluteaij 
interpretation of a word in an absolnte rather than anla- 
tive sense, to invalidate a known fad. It is a fact, tiiat 
your Beligion is (in your sense of the word) rw( perfect; 
for it ia deficient in one of the two essential constitnenta U 
all tme religion, the belief of a, future state on solid mi 
snfficient groonds. Had the doctrine indeed been revealed, 
the stopendoiiB miracles, which yon. moat truly affirm to 
have accompanied and attested the first promnlgation of 
your religion, wonld have eapplied the requisite proof. Bat 
the doctrine waa not revealed ; and yoitr belief of a fatntt 
state rests on no eolid groonds. You believe it (as far W 
yoa believe it, and as many of you as profess this belief) 
withont revelation, and without the only proper and si 
cient evidence ot its truth. Toar religion, therefore, tbongs 
of divine Origin ia, (if taken in disjunction from the oeW 
revelation, which I am commissioned to praclaim) bnl a 
rdigio dimidlata; and the main purpose, the proper ch* 
racter, and the paramount object of Christ's mission aaa 
miracles, is to supply the missing half by a clear discoveiy 
of a future state; — and (since "he alone discovers wl " 
proves ") by proving the truth of the doctrine, now for tl 
first time declared with the requifiite authority, by t) 
requisite, appropriate, and alone satiafacfcory evidenoet." 

Bnt M this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish oppagneifc 
and the Judaizing false brethren, of the Church of Christ! 
— It is ?wit the answer, it does not resemble the a 
turned by the Apostle. It is neither parallel nor corradilll 
with the Une of argument in either of the two Epistles, Ol 
with any one line ; but it is a chord that traverses them lit 
and only touches where it cuts across. In the Epistle U 
the Hebrews the directly contrary position ia repeatedlf 
aeserted : and in the Epistle to the Romans it is every wbcA 
supposed. The death to which the Law sentenced all ainoe 
(and which even the Gentiles withoat the revealed Law hi 
announced to them by their consciences, the judgment ofQ< 
having been, made known eneti to ihetn must be the same deat 
from which they were saved by the faith of the Son of Goi 
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or the Apostle's reasoning would be senseless, his antithesis 
a mere equivoque, a play on b, word, quod idem son-at, aliud 
vuU. Christ redeemed mankind from the curse of the Law: 
and we all know, that it was not from temporal death, or 
the penalties and afflictions of the present life, that believerB 
have been redeemed. The Iiaw, of which the inspired sage 
of Tarsns is speaking, from which no man can plead escnse ; 
the Law miracnlonsly delivered in thunders from Mount 
Sinai, which was inscribed on tables ot stone for the Jews, 
and written in the hearts of all men (Bo™, ii. 15.) — the 
Law holy and spiritual ! what was the great point, of which 
this Law, in its own name, offered no solution ? the mystery, 
which it left behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabernacle of 
types and figurative sacrifices P Whether there was a judg- 
ment to come, and souls to suffer the dread sentence ? Or 
was it not far rather — what are the means of escape ; where 
may grace be found, and redemption ? St. Paul says, the 
latter. The Law brings condemnation : but the conscience- 
Bentenced transgressor's question, " What shall I do to be 
savedP Who will intercede for rae?" she dismisses as 
beyond the jurisdiction of her court, and takes no cog- 
nizance thereof, save in prophetic murmurs or mute out- ; 
shadowings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial types. — . 
Not, therefore, that there is a Life to come, and a future 
state ; bnt what each individual Soul raay hope for itself 
therein ; and on what grounds ; and that this state has 
been rendered an object of aspiration and fervent desire, 
and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great joy ; and 
by whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by ■what 
means and under what conditions — these are the peculiar 
and dietinguishing fundamentals of the Christian Faith ! 
These are the revealed Lights and obtained Privileges of 
the Christian Dispensation ! Not alone the knowledge of 
the boon, bat the precious inestimable Boon itself, is the 
Grace omd Truth that came by Jesus Christ ! I believe Moses, 
I beheve Paul ; but I believe in Christ. 
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APHORISM. 
os baptism. 
Leightok. 

In tltose days came John the Baptist, ■pTeaeking. — ^It -will 
BnfSce for oar present purpose, if by these' -words we direct 
the attention to the origTii, or at least first Scriptural record, 
of Baptism, and to the combinement of PRBACHiNd there- 
with ; their aspect each to the other, and their concurrence 
to one excellent end : the Word unfolding the Sacrament, 
and the Sacrament sealing the Word; the Word as a Light, 
informing and clearing the sense of the Seal; and this 
af^in, as a Seal, confirming and ratifying the truth of the 
Word ; as you eee some significant seals, or engraven 
signete, hare a word about them expressing their sense. 

But truly the word is a light and the sacraments hare in 
them of the same light illuminating them. This sacrament 
of Baptism, the ancients do particularly express by light. 
Yet are they botb nothing but darkness to us, till the same 
light ehine in our hearts ; for till then we are nothing but 
darkness ourselves, and therefore the most Inminona things 
are so to ua. Noonday is as midnight to a blind man. 
And we see these ordinances, the word and the sacrament, 
without profit or comfort for the most part, because we 
have not of that Divine Light within us. And we have it 
not, because we ask it not. 

■ By cpnain Biblical philologists nf the Teutonii^ school (men dis- 
tinguisbed by lettrning, but still more chnracIBristicaliy by Iwnlihoad in 
tonjecture, and who aupposa the Gospels to have undergone several 
sutceisive reviaiont and tntargemeaU by, or under the authority of, the 
sacred historiaiia) these words are coniended to have been, tn the tirst 
dellTery, the common commeocemeDt of all the GoapeU card eapta 
(fbat is, aecordniff to the Jtes/i), in distinclioQ from St. Jolia's or tte 
Guspel jcari irjii'fio (that is, aceording to the Spirit). 
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Or an Aid to Sejlectio-n in the forming of a sound Judgment 
\ rejecting the purport and purpose oj the Baptismal Mite, 
■ and a just appreciation of its value and importance. 

\ A born and bi-ed Baptist, and paternally descended from 
the old orthodoi Non-conformists, and both in his own and 
in his father's right a very dear f ri.'nd of mine, had married 
a member of the National Chnrch. In consequence of an 
anxious wish expressed by his lady for the baptism of their 
tirst child, he solicited me to put him in possession of m.y 
Views respecting this controversy ; though principally as 
to the degree of importance which I attached to it. For as 
to the point itself, his natural prepossession in favour of 
tlie porsuasioD in which he was bom, had been confirmed 
by a conscientious examination of the arguments on both 
sides. As the Comment on the preceding Aphorism, or 
rather as an expansion of its subject matter, I will give the 
substance of the conversation : and amply shall I have 
been remunerated, should it be read with the interest and 
satisfaction with which it was heard. More particularly, 
should any of my readers find themselves under the same 
or similar circumstances. 

Our discussion is rendered shorter and more easy by our 
perfect agreement in certain preHminary points. We both 
disclaim alike every attempt to explain any thing iTito 
Scripture, and every attempt to explain any thing out of 
Scripture, Or if we regard either with a livelier aversion, 
it is the latter, as being the more fashionable and prevalent. 
I mean the practice of both high and low Groiian Divines 
to explain away positive assertions of Scripture on the 
pretext, that the literal sense is not agreeable to reason, 
that is, TBXiu particular reason. And inasmuch as (in the 
only right sense of the word), there is no such thing as a 
partieular reason, they must, and in fact they do, mean, 
that the literal sense is not accordant to their v-Tideratimdinq, 
that is, to the notions which their understandings have 
been taught and accustomed to form in their school of 
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philosophy, ThuB a Platonist who should become ; 
Chrietiaii, would at once, even in texts susceptible of a 
different interpretation, red^nize, because he would eipect 
to find, several doctrines which the disciple of the Epict 
rean or mechanic school will not receive on the most 
positive declarations of the Divine Word. And as we 
agree in the opinion, that the Minimi-fidian party' 
grievously in the latter point, so I must concede to yott, 
that too many Ptedo-baptista (assertors of Infant BapHttii) 
have erred, though leas grossly, in the former, I have, I 
confess, no eye for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, 
this ever widening spiral ergo from the narrow apertnre o 
perhaps a single teit ; or rather an interpretation forced 
into it by construing an idiomatic phrase in an artless narra- 
tive wiiji the same absoluteness, as if it had formed part of 
a mathematical problem. I start back from these inverted 
Pyramids, where the apes is the base. If I should inform 
any one that I had called at a friend's house, but had fonnd 
nobody at home, the family having all gone to the play ; 
and if he on the strength of this information, should take 
occasion tfl asperse my friend's wife for unmotherly c 
duct in taking an infant, six months old, to a crowded 
theatre ; wonld you allow him to press on the wo 
"nobody" and "all" the family, in justification of the 
slander ? Would you not tell him, that the words were to 
be interpreted by the nature of the subject, the purpose of 
the speaker, and their ordinary acceptation ; and that he 
must, or might have known, that infants of that age would 
not be admitted into the theatre ? Exactly so, with regi 
to the words, lie anii all his household. Had Baptism 
infanta at that early period of the Gospel been a known 
practice, or had this been previously demonstrated, — then 
indeed the argument, that in all probability there were o 
or more infants or young children in so large a famUy, 
would be no otherwise objectionable than as being auf 
flnous, and a sort of antichmax in logic. But if the worda 
are cited as the proof, it would be a clear peliiio principiir 
though there had been nothing else against it. Bat when we 
turn back to the Scriptures preceding the naiTative, and find 

■ Sw Cumment to Aphoriim VIU., par. 3.— Ed, 
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repeatance and belief demanded as tlie terms aad indispen- 
sable cooditiona of Baptism — then the case aboTe imagined 
applies in its full force. Equally vain ia the pretended 
analogy from Circnmcision, which was no Sacrament at 
all ; but the means and mnrk of national distinction. In 
the first instance it was, doubtless, a pripilege or mark of 
superior rank conferred on the descendants of Abraham. 
In the Patriarchal times this rite was confined (the first 
governments being Theocracies) to the priesthood, who 
were set apart to that office from their birth. At a lat«r 
period this token of the premier class was extended to 
Kings. And thus, when it was re-ordained by Moses for 
the whole Jewish nation, it was at the same time said — Ye 
are all Priests and Kings ; ye are a consecrated People. 
In addition to this, or rather in aid of this. Circumcision 
was intended to distinguish the Jews by some indelible 
sign : and it was no leas necessary, that Jewish children 
should be recognizable as Jews, than Jewish adults — not to 
mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. Nor 
was it ever pretended that any Grace was conferred with 
it, or that the rite was significant of any inward or spiritual 
operation. In short, an unprejudiced and competent 
reader need only peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs of 
the eighteenth section of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying ; 
and then compare with these the remainder of the Section 
added by him after the Restoration: those, namely, in 
which he attempts to overthrow his own arguments. I had 
almost said, affects : for such is the feebleness, and so 
p.ilpable the sophistry of his answers, that I find it difficult 
to imagine, that Taylor himself could have been satisfied 
with them. The only plausible arguments apply with 
equal force to Baptist and Pasdo-baptist ; and would prove, 
if they proved any thing, that both were wrong, and the 
Quakers only in the right. 

Now, in the first place, it la obvious, that nothing con- 
clusive can be drawn from the silence of the New Testa- 
ment respecting a practice, which, if we suppose it already 
in use, must yet, from the character of the first converts, 
have been of comparatively rare occurrence ; and which 
from the predominant, and more concerning, objecta and 
functions of the Apostolic writers (] Oorinth. i, 1?,) was 
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not likoly to have been mentioned otherwiae than inciden- 
tally, and very probably therefore might not have occnrred 
to them to mention at nil. Bnt, secondly, admitting' that 
the practice was introduced at a later period than that in 
which the Acta of the Apostles and the Epistles were com- 
posed : I shonid yet be fnlly satisfied, that the Church 
eierciaed herein a soand ' discretion. On either suppo- 
sition, therefore, tt is never withont regret that I see a 
divine of onr Church attempting to erect forts on a position 
80 evidently commanded by the strong-hold of his antago- 
nists. I dread the aso which the Socininns may make of 
their example, and the Papists of their failure. Let ma 
not, however, deceive yon. {The render understands, tluit I 
suppose myself conversing icifh a Saptiet.) I am o£ opinion, 
that the divines on your side are chargeable with a far 
more grievons mistake, that of giviug a carnal aadjudaisinff 
interpretation to the varions Gospel texts in which th» 
terms, baptiim and haptUe, occur, contrary to the express 
and earnest admonitions of the Apostle Paul. And this I 
say, without in the least retracting my former concession, 
that the texts appealed to, as commanding or authorizing 
Infant Baptism, are all without eiception mnde to bear ft 
sense neither contained nor deducible : and likewise that 
(historically considered) there exists no sufficient positive 
evidence, that the Baptism of infants was instituted by tbo 
'a the practice of the Apostolic age.' 



' That every the least Jiermiatihle form and ordinance, which at 
different limes it might be expedient for the Church to enact, are pre- 
enacted in the New TeBlaraent : and that whatever ia not to be found 
there, i>ughc to be allowed no Tiihere-~X.b\s has been asitertai. But that it 
has been promd, or tbat the tenet ia not to bo placed among the revul- 
lionaru results of the Scriplure-slightitig Wilf-worship of Uie Romibh 
Chnrcn : h will be more sincere to say, Idisbetieve, than that I doubt. 
IlwaschieHy, if not exduflirely, in reference to the extravagances built 
no this tenet, that the great Selden rentured to declare, that the words, 
Semiamini Scriptitnu, bad set the world in an uproar. 

Extremea oppftir to ^nerale each other ; but if we looh steadily, 
ibere will most often be found .tome rommon error, that produces both 
as it» positive and negative poles, Tbui euperslilions go by paira, like 
the two Hungarian sisters, always qoarrflllin); and inttCenUelj/ avtrae, 
but yet joined at the trunk. 

• More than this I do not constder as neeessary for the MgmnenL 
And as to Rcbinsons assertions in his History of Baptism, that infant 
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Lastly, we both coincide in the fall conviction, that it ia 
neither the outward ceremony of Baptism, under any form 
or circnm stances, nor any other ceremony, bat such a faith 
in Christ as tends to produce a conformity to his holy doe- 
trinea and example in heart and life, and which ^itb in 
itself a declared mean and condition of onr partaking of 
his spiritual body, and of being dollied upon with hi» 
righteousness, — that properly makes ns Christians, and can 
alone be enjoined as an Article of Faith necessary to Sal- 
vation, so that the denial thereof may be denounced aa a 
damnable heresy. In the strictest sense of essential, this I 
alone is the essential in Christianity, that the same spirit 
should be growing in na which was in the fulness of all 
perfection in Christ Jesns. Whatever else ia named ( 
eBSential is such because, and only as far as, it is instra-j 
mental to this, or evidently implied herein. If the Baptists 
hold the vitihle rite to be indispensable to salvation, with, 
what terror must they not regard every disease that befalls 
their children between yonth and infancy ! But if they are 
saved by the faith of the parent, then the outward rite is 
not essential to salvation, otherwise than as the omission 
should arise from a spirit of disobedience ; and in this case 
it is the caase, not the effect, the wilful and unbaptized 
heart, not the nnbaptizing hand, that perils it. And surely 
it looks very like an incaiislstency to admit the vicarious 
faith of the parents and the therein implied promise, that 
the child shall be Christianly bred up, and as much as in 
them lies prepared for the communion of saints — to admit 

I this, as safe and sufficient in their own instance, and yet to 
denounce the same belief and practice as hazardous and 
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Baptism did not FOmmenc^e till the time <i( Ujprian, who condemning it 
aa a eeneral practice, allowed it in particnlar cases bj a dispenaftlion 
of charity ; and that it did not actually become the ordinary rule of tha 
Church, till Augastine in the fever of his Anti-Pelagian dispute had 
introduced the Calvinietic inlprpretation of Original Sin, and the dire 
flate of Infants dying unbaptized — ^I am so fax from acceding to them, 
that I reject the nhole statement as rash, and not only unwarranted by 
the anthorities be cites, but unanswerably confuted hy Baxter, Wall, 
and many other learned Fiedo-haptistsbefore and since the publication of 
lUB Trork. I confine mysel f to the assertion — not that Infant BaptiHn) 

. was not ; bot^ — that there exist no sufficient pcoola that it tcaa the 

I practice of the Apostolic age. 
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naavailing in the Church — the same, I say, eaaentially, and 
only difEering from their own by the presence of two or 
three Christian friends as additional secarities, and by the 
promise being espresaed ! 

But you, my filial friend ! have studied Christ under a 
better teachei" — the Spirit of Adoption, even the spirit that 
was in Paul, and which still speaka to na out of his 
writings. Tou remember and admire the aaying of an old 
divine, that a ceremony duly instituted was a Chain of 
Gold round the Neck of Faith ; but if in the wish to make 
it co-essential and consnbatantial, you draw it closer and 
closer, it may strang'le the Faith it was meant to deck and 
designate. You are not so unretentive a scholar as to 
have forgotten the pateris et auro of your Virgil : or if yon. 
were, you are not eo inconsistent a reaaoner, as to trwiiilate 
the Hebraism, spirit and fire in one place by spiritual Gin, 
and yet to refuse to translate water and spirit by spiritnal 
water in another place ; or if, as I myself think, tti» 
different position marks a diEEerent sense, yet that Sba 
former mnat be ejugdem, gensrit with the latter— the Water 
of Bepentance, reformation in conduct; and the Spirit 
that which purifies the inmost principle of action, as fire 
purges the metul substantially and not cleansing the aurfaca 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, th»' 
oatward and visible sign, is a Scripture ordinance. I iriit 
not reply, that the Bomish priest says the same of tlia 
nnointing of the sick with oil and the imposition of handu 
No, my answer is : that this is a very sufficient reason for 
the continued observance of a ceremonial rite so derived 
and sanctioned, even though ita own beauty, simplicdt/i 
and natural aignificancy had pleaded less strongly in iti 
behalf. But it is no reason why the Church should forgeti 
that the x)erpetuation of a thing does not alter the natara 
of the thing, and that a ceremony to be perpetuated is to 
be perpetuated as a ceremoni/. It is no reason why, know- 
ing and experiencing even in the majority of her owf 
members the proneness of the human mind to ' superstition 

' Let me be permitlnd to reprat and apply the note in s fnrmer |Mgs 
Saperstition may be di^niid as M^wrvlanlium {cujtitviadi jiunf eiranaitit 
et figna rxttma gua, nut in ^nificando niMli mat et jiaiu —'■■'* 
mhtandktio. 
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the Chnivh might not rightfully and piously adopt the 
measmes best calculated to check this tendoucy, and to 
correct the abuse, to which it had led in any particular 
rite. But of superstitioua notions respecting the baptismal 
ceremony, and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant a,nd notorious. Such, for instance, was the fre- 
quent deferring of the baptismal rite to a late period of 
life, and even to the death-bed, in the belief that the 
niystic water would cleanse the baptized person from all 
sin and (if he died immediately after the performance of 
the ceremony) send him pure and spotless into the other 

Ifor is this all. The preventive remedy applied by the 
Church is legitimated as well as additionally recommended 
by the following consideration. Where a. ceremony an- 
swered and was intended to answer several purposes, which 
purposes at its first institution were blended in respect of 
the time, but which afterwards, by change of circumstances 
(as when, for instance, a lar^e and ever- increasing propor- 
tion of the members of the Church, or those who at least 
bore the Christian name, were of Christian parents), were 
necessarily dis- united — then either the Church has no 
power or authority delegated to her (which is shifting the 
ground of controversy) — or she must be authorized to 
choose and determine, to which of the several purposes the 
ceremony should be attached. — Now one of the purposes of 
Baptism was — the making it publicly manifesi, first, what 
inifividuals were to be regarded by the world (Phil. it. IS.) 
as belonging to the visible communion of Christians : inas- 
much as by their demeanour and apparent condition, the 
general estimation of the city set on a kill and not to be hid 
(Matth. V. 14.) could not but be affected — the city that even 
in the midst qf a eroolced and perverse nation was bound not 
only to give no cause, but by all innocent means to prevent 
every occasion, of Tebuke. Secondly, to mark out, for the 
Church itself, those that were entitled to that especial 
dearness, that watchful and disciplinary love and loving- 
kindness, which over and above the affections and duties of 
philanthropy and universal charity, Christ himself had 
enjoined, and with an emphasis and in a form significant of 
its great and especial importance, — A New Oommandmient I 
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give unto yoa, that ye love one another. By a charity wida 
OB sunahioB. and comprehending the whole hnman race, ibe' 
body of Christians was to be placed in contrast nitb ibt 
proverbial misanthropy and bigotry of the Jewish Ciinrch 
and people : while yet they were to be distingnislied anil 
known to all men, by the peculiar love and affection \" 
played by them towards the memberB of their own a 
mtmity ; thas exhibiting the intensity of sectarian attaoli' 
ment, yet by the no less notorious and eKemplary pntctiot 
of the duties of universal benevolence, secured from tli8 
charge so commonly brought against it, of being namir 
and exclusive. " How kind these Christians sre to tbepcor 
and alBicted, without distinction of reh'gion or conntr;; 
but how they love each other!" 

Now combine with this the consideration before urged— ■ 
the duty, 1 mean, and necessity of checking the eupot'' 
tioas abuse of the baptismal rite : and I then ask, w 
confidence, in what way could the Church have exercisedt 
goaod discretion more wisely, piously, or effectively, tiai 
by fixing, from among the several ends and purpoKSfll 
Baptism, the outward ceremony to the purposes hair 
mentioned P How could the great body of Cbmtians b 
more plainly instructed as to the true nature of all outifm 
ordinances ? What can be conceived better oalonlata 
to prevent the ceremony from being r^arded ne other u 
■\ more than a ceremony, if not the adjninistration (rf.ti 
I Bsme on an object, (yea, a dear and precious o&jed) ( 
I spiritual duties, though the conscious subject of sptrita 
operations and graces only by anticipation and in hope;- 
' a subject unconscious as a fiower of the dew falling on ii 
or the early rain, and thus emblematic of the myriadB iri 
(as in our Indian empire, and henceforward, I tmat, 
Africa) are temporally and even morally benefited by « 
outward existence of Christianity, though as yet ignonl 
of ita saving trath ! And yet, on the other band, wll 
more reverential than the application of this, the commc 
initiatory rite of the East sanctioned and appropriated I 
Christ — ita application, I say, to the very sabjecta, whu 
he himself commanded to be brought to him — the childr 
in amte, respecting whom Jeevs was much displeased m 
hie disciples, who had rebuked those that brought them .' Wl 



more expresBive of the true character of that originiuit yet 
rjenerio stain, from which the Son of God, by his mysterions 
incarnation and agony and death and reenrrection, and by 
the Baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanae the children of 
Adam, than the exhibition of the ontward element to 
infanta free from and incapable of crime, in whom the 
evil principle was present only aa potential being, and 
whose outward semblance represented the kingdom of 
Heaven ? And cnn it — to a man, who wonld hold himself 
deserriag of anathema maranatha (1 Cor. svi. 22,) if ho 
did not love the Lord Jesus — can it be nothing to such a 
man, that the introdnction and commendation of a new 
inmate, a new spiritual ward, to the assembled brethren in 
Christ ( — iind this, as I have shown above, was one purpose 
of the baptismal ceremony) does in the baptism, of an 
infant recall onr Lord's own presentation in the Temple on 
the eighth day after his birth P Add to all these con- 
siderations the known fact of the freqnent exposure and the 
general light regard of infants, at the time when Infant 
Baptism is by the Baptists supposed to have been first 
nded by the Catholic Church, not overlooking the hnmane 
and charitable motives, that influenced Cyprian 'a decision 
in its favour. And then make present to your imagina- 
tion, and meditatively contemplate the still continuing 
tendency, the profitable, the beautiful effects, of this ordi- 
nance now and for so many centuries back, on the great 
mass of the population throughont Christendom — the 
softening, elevating exercise of faith and the conquest 
over the senses, while in the form of a helpless crying babe 
the presence, and the unutterable worth and value, of an 
immortal being made capable of everlasting bliss are 
solemnly proclaimed and carried home to the mind and 
heart of the bearers and beholders ! Nor will you forget 
' the probable influence on the future education of the child, 
the opportunity of instructing and impressing the friends, 
relatives, and parents in their best and most docile mood. 
These are, indeed, the mollia tempora fandi. 

It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, and through the 
propensity of all zealots to caricature partial truth into 
t«tal falsehood — it is too true, that a tree the very contrary 
in quality of that shown to Moses (Exod. iv. 25.) was 
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afterwards eatt into the »vieet waterefrom thii fattntaitt, aoj' 
made them like the vmteri of Marah, too bitter to bedmnk. 
I allude to the Pelagiaa coatroversj, the perversion of the 
article of Original Sin by Aagnetine, and the frightful con- 
clnsiona which this durus pater infantum drew from the 
article thus perverted. It is not, however, to the pre- 
decessors of this African, whoever they were that anthorized 
Pedo-baptism, and at whatever period it first became 
general — it is not to the Church at the time being, that 
these coneequencea are justly imputable. She bad doM 
her best to preclude every snperstitiou, by allowing in 
■urgent cases any and every adult, man and woman, to 
administer the ceremonial part, the outward rite, of bap- 
tism : bat reserving to the highest functionary of ^ut 
Chnrch (even to the exclusion of the co-presbyters) tlw 
more proper and spiritnal purpose, namely, the declaration 
of repentance and belief, the free Choice of Christ, as hifl 
Lord, and the open profession of the Christian title by aa 
individaal in his own name and by his owu deliberate act. 
Tki« ofBce of rehgiou, the essentially moral and spiritual 
nature of which could not be mistaken, this most solenat 
office the Bishop alone was to perform. 

Thus — as soon as the purpo»e» of the ceremonial rite 
vere by change of circumstances divided, that is, took 
place at different periods of the believer's life — to the 
ontward purposes, where the effect was to be produced on 
the consciousness of others, the Church continned to affix 

Ithe outward rile ; while to the substantial and spiritual 
purpose, where the effect was to be produced on the 
individnal's own niiud, she gave its beseeming dignity by 
an ordinance not figurative, but standing in the direci 
cause and relation of ineang to the end. 
In fine, there are two great purposes to he answered, 
each having its own subordinate purposes, and desirable 
consequences. The Church answers both, the Baptists ane 
only. If, nevertheless, you would still prefer the union of 
the Baptismal rite with the Confirmation, and that the 
Presentation of Infanta to the assembled Church had 
formed a separate institntion, avowedly prospective — I 
answer: first, that such for a long time and to a latSi 
period was my own judgment. Bat even then it 



to me % point, as to which an indifierence would be less in- 
consistent in a lover of truth, than a zeal to separation in 
a professed lover of peace. And secondly, I would revert 
to the history of the Beform<ition, and the calamitous 
accident ot the Peasiinta' War when the poor ignorant 
multitude, driven frantic by the intolerable oppreaaions of 
their feudal lords, rehearsed all the ontrages that were- 
acted in our own times by the Parisian popuLice headed by 
Danton, Marat, and Robespierre ; and on the same out- 
rag;eoua principles, and in assertion of the same Rights OF 
Brdtes to the sabversion of all the Ddtieb op Men. In our 
times, most fortnnateiy for the interest of religion and 
morality, or of their prudential substitutes at least, th& 
name of Jacobin was every where associated with that of 
Atheist and Infidel. Or rather, Jaoobinism and Infidelity 
were the two heads of the Revolutionary Geryon — con- 
natural misgrowths of the same monster-trunk. In the 
German Convulsion, on the contrary, by a mere but most 
unfortunate accident, the same code of Caliban jarie- 
pmdence, the same sensual and murderous excesses, were 
connected with the name of Anabaptist. The abolition of 
magistracy, community of good§, the right of plunder, 
polygamy, and whatever else was fanatical were com- 
prised in the word, Anabaptism. It is not to be imagined, 
that the Fathers of the Reformation con Id, without 
a miraculons influence, have taken up the question of 
Infant Baptism with the requisite calmness and freedom 
of spirit. It is not to be wished, that they should have 
entered on the discussion. Nay, I will go farther. Unless 
the abolition of Infant Baptism can be shown to be in- 
volved in some fundamental article of faith, nnleas the 
practice could be proved fata! or imminently perilous to 
salvation, the Reformers would not have been justified in 
exposing the yet tender and struggling cause of Pro- 
testantism to such certain and violent prejudices as this 
innovation would have excited. Nothing less than tbo 
whole substance and efficacy of the Gospel faith was thff 
prize, which they had wrestled for and won ; but won 
from enemies still in the field, and on the watch to re- 
take, at all costs, the sacred treasure, and consign it 
oace again to darknesa and oblivion. If there be a time 
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/or ail thingt, thia waa not the time for aii mnoration, 
that would and most have been followed by the triamjih 
of the enemies of Scriptural Christianity, and the aliena- 
tion of the governments, that had espoused and pro- 
tected it. 

B«member, I say this on the supposition of the question's 
not being what yon do not pretend it to he, an essential of 
the Faith, by which we are saved. But should it likewise 
be conceded, that it is a dispatahle point — and that in point 
■of fact it is and has been disputed by divines, whom no 
pious Christian of any denomination will deny to have been 
faithful and eminent servants of Christ ; should it, I say, 
be likewise conceded that the question of Infant Baptism 
ia a }K)int, on which two Christians, who perhaps differ on 
this point only, may differ without giving jiist ground for 
impeaching the piety or competence of either — in this case 
1 am obliged to infer, that the person who at any time can 
regard this difference as eingly warranting a separation, 
from a religious Community, must think of schism, nnder 
another point of view, than that in which I have been 
taught fo contemplate it by St. Paul in his Epistles to the. 
Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine closely 
connected with thia : the opinions of Doctors Mant and 
Xl'Oyly aa opposed to those of the (so called) Evangelical 
clergy. "The Church of England" (says Wall) ' "doesnoi' 

I Two Men that had Doubts about laFani 

t^n Jt 

.a eiceellent spirit : but it fail^J, 1 confess, in BSlbfying my mind aa U 
1be existence of any decisive proo& or documeats of lorant BapiiML 
bsving been an Apontolic iisag;e, nr specially inleaded in any part of tbV 
New Teelament: tbougb deiadble generatlif from many passages, anj 
in perfect acairdance with the epiril of the whole. 

A migbty wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Religion and Go^id 
morality, in whom more than in an; other eontemporftry I seem to see 
tlie spirit of Luther revived, expressed to mehisduubta whether we hare 
A right to deny that an infant is capable of a spiritual influence. To audi 
a man I could D'lt feel jostilied in returning an answer tx tempore, or 
without having lirsl submitted mj convictions to a fresh rerisal. I owa 
littn, however, a deliberate answer; and take this opportunity of dis- 
qjiarging the debt. 

The obJBClion supposes and assumes the very point which is denied, a 
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reqnire aasent and consent " to either opinion " in order to 
/ajoommnnion." But I will suppose the person & minister: 
bat minister of a Church which has expressly disclaimed 
all pretence to infallibility; a Church wiiich in the con- 
fitmotion o£ its Liturgy and Articles is known to have 
worded certain passages for the purpose of rendering them 
eubscribable by both A and Z — that is, the opposite 
parties as to the points in controversy. I suppose this 
person's convictions those of Z, and that out of five passages 
there are three, the more natural and obvious sense of 
■which 18 in his favour ; and two of which, though not 
ahsohitelj }ireeludiiiy a different sense, yet the more probable 
interpretation is in favour of A, that is, of those who do 

at l^ast dispute — namely, Ihat Infant Baptism » ipMiully injomed in the 
ticriptiirea. If an express passage to this purport Aiuf exiated in the New 
Testament— the other pasaages.whiuhevidBntlj imply a Bpiritual operation 
under the condition of a preceding apirituai act on the part of the person 
baptiied, remaining as now— then indeed, aa the only way of removing 
llie apparent contradiction, it nu/ht be tillowable to call on the Anti- 
pxdobaptist to prorn tlie neg;ative— namely, that an infant a weelc old is 
not a Buhjei;t capable or auBceptible of spiritual agency. And, atce 
versa, should it be made known to us, Ihat infants are not without 
retleotion and self'Consciousuesa — iien, doubtless, we should be entitled 
to infer that they were capable of a apirituut operation, and ounseq neatly 
of that which is signiiied in the baptismal rite administered to adulu. 
But what does [his prove for those, who (aa D D. Mant and D'Oyly) 
not only cannot show, but who do not tbemaolves profess to believe, the 
self-consciuusnesB of a new-liorn babe, but who rest the defence of Infant 
Baptism on the asseriion, that God was pleased to affix the performance 
of this rile to his offer of Salvation, aa the indispensable, Ihongh 
arbitrary, condition of the infant's salvabiiity? — As Kings in former 
ages, when they conferred lands in perpetuity, would sometimes, as the 
condition of the tenure, exact from the beneficiary a hawk, or some 
trifling ceremony, as the pulling on or off of their sandals, or whatever 
else royal caprice or the whim of the moment might surest. But you, 
honoured Ibvino, are as little disposed, as myself, to favour auch 
doctrine I 

Friend, pure of heart and ferrent I we have leamt 
A difierent lore I We mav not thus profane 
The Idea ami Name of Uim whose absolute Will 
h Reason — Truih Supreme ! — Ea*.n:ial Order! ' 
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not consider the Baptisni of an Infant aa pro^eeti^e, haB 
hold it to be an opus operans et in prcesenti. Then I Bajil 
that if snch a person regards these two sentences or sin^l^l 
pHsaages as obliging or warranting him to abandon UtiM 
flock entmKted to hia charge, and either to join snch, aM 
are the avowed Enemies of the Church on the donbl^ 
gronnd of its particular Constitution and of its being ad 
Establishment, or to set up a separate Church for bimee^ 
— I cannot avoid the conclusion, that either hia conacienoM 
is morbidly sensitive in one speck to the exhaustion of tbn 
sensibility in a far larger portion ; or that be mnat haTM 
discovered some mode, beyond the reach of my coujectnrall 
powers, of interpreting the Scriptures enumerated in thM 
following excerpt from the popular tract before cit«d, inl 
which the writer expresses an opinion, to which I aasenti 
with my whole heart : namely, I 

" That all Christians in the world that hold the BamB'" 
fnndamentals ought to make one Church, though differing / 
in leaser opinions ; and that the sin, the mischief, uid 
danger to the souls of men, that divide into those many 
sects and parties among us, does (for the moat of them}, 
consist not so mncb in the opinions themselves, as in tbeix 
dividing and separating for them. And in support of thiff 
t«net, I will refer yon to some plain places of Scriptnre^ 
which if you please now to peruse, I will be silent Ht^ 
while. See what our Saviour himself sajs, John z. 16, 
JohnxYii. 11. And what the primitive Christiana pnietisedi 
Acta ii. 46, and iv, 32. And what St. Paul aays, 1 Cor. i, 
10, 11, 12, and 2, 3, 4 ; also the whole 12th chapter : EpK 
ii. 18, &c. to the end. Where the Jewish and Oentil^ 
Christiana are showed to be one body, one household, oM 
lennple fitly framed together : and yet these were of diSerenl 
opinions in several matters. — Likewise chap, iii, 6, iv; 
1 — 13. Phil. ii. 1, 2, where he ases the most solemn adjnni* 
tions to this purpose. But I would more especially reconi" 
mend to yon the reading of Qal. v. 20, 21. Fha. iii, 15, 
16, the 14th chapter to the Ecmaiis, and part of the IStli, 
to verse 7, and also Rom. xv. 1?. 

"Are not these passages plain, full, and earnest? I 
yon find any of the controverted points to be deteramit 
by Scripture in words nigh so plain or pathetic ? " 
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This and Ihe two fullowing pages are tjccellent. If I adiireaaed the 
mintatera recently seteded, I wonld Brat prove from Soripture and 
Season tlie jqatnesa of liicir doctrines concerning Baptism and Con. 
■version, li. I would Hhow, that even in respect of the Prajer-booli, 
Homilies, &c. of the Church of England, caken as a whole, their 
opponents were comparacivel; as ill off as themaelre: 



3. That the tew mistakes or inconvenient phrases of the Baptismal 
Servia^id not imprue on the conscience thn necessity of resigning the 
puitttV office. 4. That even if they did, this woold by no means 
justify schism from Lay-membership ; or else there could be no schism 
except from an immaculate aad infallible Cborch. Now, asour Articles 
have declared that no Cburch is or ever was snch, it would follow that 
there ia no such sin as that of Schism— that is, that St. Paul wrote tidsely 
or idly. 5. That the escape through the channel of Dissent is from the 
I'rjing-pan to the fire — or, to use a less worn and valgar simile, Iha 
escape of a kech from a glass-jar of water into the naked and open air. 
Bui never, never, would I in one breath allow my Church to be falHble, 
and in the next contend for her absolute freedom from all error — never 



Enimgb for me, if In my heart of hearts, free from all fear of n 
alllustof preferment, I believefas Ido) the Church of Englantt to be 
the maet Apostolic Church ; that its doctrines and ceremonies contain 
nothing dangerous to Righteousness or Salvation ; and that the im- 
perfections in its Litiu-gy are spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which 
impede neither its light nor its heat, so as to prevent the good seed from 
growing in a good soil and producmg fruits of Redemption.'- 

*,• The author had written an it intended to insert a similar exposition 
on the Eucharist. But as the leading view has been given in the 
Ciimment on Kedemplion, its length induces him to dei^r it, together 
with the Articles on Faith and the philosophy of Prayer, to a small 
supplementary rolume.' 

> Hare the editor of the 1S43 edition was able to give two pages of 
additional matter by the author, tending, as Coleridge said, to the 
" elearing up " of " the chapter on Baptism," anri the prui ing " the 
gnbslantial accordance of my scheme with that of our Church," The 
addition is from Coleridge's MS. Note-books, and bears date May B, 
18 SB-— Ed. 

^ Thisnoteappearedin theearlyeditioQSonly. The " supplementary 
rolome " was never published, though the " Essay on Faith," at p. 4S6, 
V. 4, of Coleridge's "Remains" (1838), and "Notes on the Book of 
Common Prayer" (p. 5, V. 3,thesame), may betheparts here mentioned 
as written tu appear in it. We republish these two fragments M the 
end of the uresenl volume, pp. 341 anil 350. — Ed. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I AM not BO Ignorant of the t«mper and tendency of tte ^*- 
in whicli I Hve, as either to he unprepared for ths-§ort of 
remarks which the hteral interpretation of the EvangeUsfc 
will call forth, or to attempt an answerto them. Visionary 
ravings, obsoleto -whimsies, transcendental t'-ash, and the 
like, I leave to pass at the price cnrrent among those who 
are wilhng to receive abnsive phrases as snEstitutes for 
OFgDment. Should any snbomer of anonymous criticism 
hare engaged some literary bravo or buffoon beforehand, 
to vilify this work, as in former instances, 1 would give a 
friendly Lint to the operative critic that he may compile an 
excellent article for the occasion, and with very little 
trouble, ont of Warburton's tract on Grace and the Spirit, 
and the Preface to the same. There is, however, one 
objection which will so often be heard from men, whoss 
talents and reputed moderation must give a weight to their 
words, that I owe it both to my own character and to the, 
interests of my readers, not to leave it unnoticed. The 
charge will probably be worded in this way : — There Ift^ 
nothing new in all this ! (as if novelty tvere any merit tit- 
questioiis of Sevealed Meligion .') It is Myeticinn, all taken 
out of William Law, after he had lost his senses, poop 

I man ! in brooding' over the visions of a delirious German 

I cobbler, Jacob Behmen. 

Of poor Jacob Behmen I have delivered my sentimentB 
at large in another work. Those who have condescended 
to look into his writings must know, that his characteristic 
errors are ; first, the mistaking the accidents and pecu' 
liarities of his own over-wrought mind for realities and 
modes of thinking common to all minds ; and secondly, 
the confusion of nature, that is, the active powers com- 
municated to matter, with God the Creator. And if the 
_ ersona have done more than merely looked into the 
present volume, they must have seen, that to eradicate, and, 
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{ poHsiblo, to preclade both the one and the other stands 
prominent among its avowed objects.' 

Of William Law's works I am acquainted with the 
" Serions Call; " and besides this I remember to have read 
a small tract on Prayer, if I mistake not, as I easily may, 
it being at least sis-and -twenty years' since I saw it. 
He may in this or in other tracts have qnoted the same 
passages from the fonrth Gospel as I have done. Bnt 
snrely this affords no presumption that my conclasions are 
the same with his ; still less, that they are drawn from the 
same premisses : and least of all, that they were adopted 
from his writings. Whether Law has nsed the phrase, 
assimilation by faith, I know not ; but I know that I 
ahonld expose myself to a just charge of an idle parade of 
my reading, if I recapitnlated the tenth part of the authors, 
ancient, and modem, Bomish and Reformed, from Law 
to Clemens Alesandrinns and Irenteus, in whose works 
the same phrase occurs in the same sense. And after all, 
on such a subject how worse than childish is the whole 
dispnte ! _ 

Is the fonrth Gospel authentic? And is the interpre-'| 
tation I have given, true or false ? These are the only! 
questions which a wise man would put, or a Christian be 
(inxioua to answer. I not only believe it to be the true 
sense of the texts ; bnt I assert that it is the only true, | 
rational, and even tolerable sense. And this position alone' 
I conceive myself interested in defending. I have studied 
with an open and fearless spirit the attempts of sundry 
learned critics of the Continent, to invalidate the authenti- 
city of this Gospel, before and since Eichhorn's Vindica- 
tion. The result has been a clearer assurance and (as far 
as this was possible) a yet deeper conviction of the genuine- 
ness of aU the writings, which the Chui-ch has attributed 
to this Apostle. That those, who have formed an opposite 
conclusion, should object to the use of expressions which 
they had ranked among the most obvious marks of spu- 
riousness, follows as a matter of course. Bat that men, 
who witb a clear and cloudless assent receive the sixth 



a Spiritual Religion, &c.~Ed. 
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chapter of thia Gospel as a faithful, nay, intpired record 
an actoal diRconrse, Khonld take offence at the repetition of 
words which the Redeemer hinaeelf, in the perfect fore- 
knowledge that they would confirm the disbelieving^ 
alienate the unBtettdfaat, and transcend the present capacity 
even of his own Elect, had chosen as the most appropriate; 
and which, after the most decisive proofs, that they w«ra 
misinterpreted by the greater nnmber of his hearers, and 
not understood by any, he nevertheless repeated wi<^ 
stronger emphasis and tititkoid eommeiit as the only appro- 
priate symbols of the great truth he wbs declaring, and 
realize nhich cyiveTo <rapi, ;'— that in their own disconrset! 
these men shoald hang back from all express reference ' 
theee words, as if they were afraid or ashamed of 
though the earliest recorded ceremonies and litorgia 
forms of the primitive Church are absolutely inexplicabli 
except in connexion with this diacourse, and with th^ 
mysterious and spiritual, not allegorical and merely ethical^ 
import of the aame ; and though this import is solemnly 
and in the most unequivocal terms asserted and taught 1^ 
their own Church, even in her Catechism, or compendium 
of doctrines necessary for all her members ; — this I may,' 
perhaps, understand ; but this I am not able to vindicate 
excuse. 

There is, however, one opprobrious phraae which it m _ 
be profitable for my younger readers that I should eiplaii^ 
namely, Mysticism, And for this purpose I will quote a 
sentence or two from a Dialogue which, had my prescribed 
limits permitted, I should have attached to the present 
work ; but which with an Essay on the Church, as inst»» 
tuted by Christ, and as an establishment of the State, and. 
series of letters on the right and the superstitious use and) 

' Of which tiur he was madefieth, is an inadoquBte translstioD. — 
Church of England in this ns in other doctrinal poiota, has preserved 
golileu meBD between the Nanerstitioas reveretice of the Komanisla, 
the avowed contempt of the Sertartsna, for the writings of the Fatberl^ 
und the anthorltj and unimpcached traditions of the Church daring tt* 
first three or four ceatories. And how, consistently with this hoi ~~ 
able characteristic of our Chorch, a minister of the same conld, oi 
Sacramentary schpoie now in fashion, relorn eien a plausible huswMF 
hi Arnauld's great work on TransnbalttntiBtion (not wiihont re« 
buaatof the KomlBh Church), exceeds my powers of conjecture. 



estimation of tlie Bible, will appear in a small volnme by 
themselves, should the reception given to the present 
volume encouruge or peiTuit the publi cation.' 



MrSTICS AND MYSTICISM. 

AtiiiTioua. — " What do yon call Mjstioism ? And do yon 
nSB the word in a good or a bad sense ? " 

Nims. — " In the latter only; as far, at least, as we are 
now concerned with it. When a man refers to inward 
feelings and experimuxs, of which mankind at large are not 
conscious, as evidences of the tmth of any opinion — sacli a 
man I call a Mystic ; and the grounding of any theory or 
belief on accidents and anomalies of individual eensationB 
or fancies, ajid the use of peculiar terma invented, or per- 
verted from their ordinary significations, for the purpose 
of expressing these idiosyncrades and pretended facts of 
interior consciousness, I name Mysticism. Where the 
error consists simply in the Mystic's attaching to these 
anomalies of bis individual temperament the character of 
reality f and in receiving them as permanent truths, having 
ft subsistence in the Divine Mind, though revealed to him- 
Belf alone ; but entertains this persuasion witbout demand- 
ing or expecting the same faith in his neighbours — I 
should regard it as a species of enthusiasm, always indeed 
to be deprecated, but yet capable of co-existing with many 
excellent qualities both of bead and heart. But when the 
Mystic by ambition or still meaner passions, or (as some- 
times ia tbe case) by an nneasy and self-doubting state of 
mind which seeks confirmation in outward sympathy, is 
led to impose his faith, as a duty, on mankind genertdly : 
and when with such views be asserts that the same ex- 
periences would be vouchsafed, the same truths revealed, 
to every m.an but for his secret wickedness and unholy will 
— sucb a Mystic is a. Fanatic, and in certain states of the 
pnblic mind a dangerous member of society. And most 

' Tbese were tbe afterwurds published 'On the Church and State, 
eccordini; to the Idea of Eucli,' 1830, and 'Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit,' IS4I). Tlie lutlvr we refnbliah in the preaenl volume; MB 
p. sas.— Ed. 
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so in those ages aod countries in which Fanntica of elder 
standing are aUowed to persecate the fresh competitor. 
For under these predicaments, Mysticism, though origi' , 
sating in the singularities of an iadividnal ontare, and there- j 
fore essentially anomalous, is neTertheless highly eoiiiagioM. 
It is apt to collect a swarm and cluster aircam fana, I 
around the new fane : and therefore merits the name of I 
Fanaticism, or as the Giermans say, SckwiiTmerey, that is, [ 
suia/nn-'inakiiig." 

We will retam to the harmless species — the enthnsiastio 
Mystics ; — a species that may again bo subdivided into 
two ranks. And it will not be other than germane to 
the subject, if I endeavour to describe them in a sort of i 
allegory, or parable. Let us imagine a poor pilgrim be- 
nighted in a. wilderness or desert, and pursuing his way in 1 
the starless dai'k with a lantern in hia hand. Chaitoe or J 
hia happy geoias leads him. to an Oasis or natural Gardeit,. 
such as in the creations of nay youthful fancy I supposed 1 
EnoB ' the Child of Cain to have found. And here, hangiy I 

' Will the reader forgive me if I atlempl at once lo 
relieve tbe subject by annexing the first stanza of the poem composed I 
in the same year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and the 6"' 
bookof ChiiBiabel? 

" Encinclur'd witJi a twine of leaves. 

That leafy twine his only dress ! 

A luvely boy waa plucking fruits 

In a moonlight wilderness. 

The moon was bright, the air was free. 

And fniitB and Quwers together grew 
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Ind all put on a gentle hue 
Han^ng in the shadowy air 
Like a picture rich and rare. 
It was a climate where, they say. 
The night is more belov'd Uian day. 
But wlti) that beauteous boy beguil'i), 
That beauteous boy to lingei- here ? 
Alone, by night, a little child. 
In place so silent and bo wild — 
Has he no friend, no loving mother near ? '' 

WASnERISOS O' 



-' Poetical Works,' edit. 1863,— Ed. j 
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and thirsty, the way-wearied man rests at a fountain ; and 
the taper of hia lantern throws its light on an over- 
shadowing tree, a boss of snow-whit« blosaoms, through 
which the green and growing fruits peeped, and the ripe 
golden fruitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and faithful are the 
impressions, which the lovely Imagery comprised within 
the scanty circle of light, makes and loaves on his memory ! 
But scarcely has he eaten of the fruits and drunk of the 
fountain, ere scared by the roar and howl from the desart 
he harries forward : and as he passes with haaty steps 
through grove and glade, shadows and imperfect behold- 
ings and vivid fragments of things distinctly seen blend 
with the past and present shapings of hia brain. Fancy 
modifies sight. His dreams transfer their forms to real 
objects ; and these lend a substance and an outness to his 
dreams. Apparitions greet him ; and when at a distance 
from this enchanted land, and on a different track, the 
dawn of day discloses to him a caravan, a troop of his 
fellow-men, his memory, which is itself half fancy, ia 
interpolated afresh by every attempt to recall, connect, and 
piece oui hia recollections. His narration is received as a 
madman's tale. He shrinks from the rude laugh and 
contemptuona sneer, and retires into himself. Tet the 
craving for sympathy, strong in proportion to the intensity 
of his convictions, impels him to unbosom himself to 
abstract auditors ; and the poor Quietiat becomes a Pen- 
man, and, all too poorly stocked for the writer's trade, he 
borrows his phrases and figures from the only writiaga to 
which he has had access, the sacred books of his religion. 
And thus 1 shadow out the enthusiast Mystic of the first 
sort ; at the head of which stands the illuminated Teutonic 
theosopher and shoemaker, honest Jacob Behmen, bom 
near Gorlitz, in Upper Lasatia, in the 1 ?th of our 
Elizabeth's reign, and who died in the 22nd of her suc- 
cessor's. 

To delineate a Mystic of the second and higher order, 
we need only endow our pilgriia with equal gifts of nature, 
but these developed and displayed by all the aids and arts 
of education and favourable fortune. He is on his way to 
the Mecca of hia ancestral and national faith, with a well- 
guarded and namerouB procession of merchanta and fellow- 
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pilgrims, on the established track. At the close of day 
the caravan has halted : the full moon rises on the desert : 
and ho strays forth alone, out of eight but to no niiBafe 
distance ; and chance leads him too, to the same oasis or 
Islet of Verdure on the Sea of Sand. He wanders at 
leisure in its maze of beauty and sweetness, and thrids his 
way through the odorous and flowering thickets into open 
spots of greenery, and discovers statues and memorial 
characters, grottos, and refreshing cayes. But the moon- 
shine, the imaginative poesy of nature, spreads its soft 
shadowy charm over all, conceals distances, and magnifieB 
heights, and modifies relations : and fills up yacuities with 
its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and w^herfl 
the dense shadows lie, makes solidity imitate hollownesB j, 
and giyes to all objects a tender visionary hue and soften- 
ing. Interpret the moonlight and the shadows as the 
peculiar genius and sensibility of the individual's own 
spirit : and here you have the other sort r a Mystic, an 
Enthusiast of a nobler breed — a Penelon. But the resi- 
dentiary, or the frequent visitor of the favoured spot, vrho 
haa scanned its beauties by steady day-light, and mastered. 
its true proportions and lineaments, he will discover tbaC 
both pilgrims have indeed been there. Me will know, that 
the delightful dream, which the latter tells, is a dream of 
truth ; and that even in the bewildered tale of the formeP 
there is truth mingled with the dream. 

But the Source, the Spring-head, of the Chaises whicli 
I anticipate, lies deep. Materialism, conscious and avowed 
Materialism, is in ill repute : and a confessed Materialist! 
therefore a rare character. But if the faith be ascertained 
by the fruits : if the predominant, though most often i 
suspected, persuasion is te be leamt from the inflnenccBj 
nnder which the thoughts and affections of the man move 
and take their direction ; I must reverse the position. 
Oklt not all ake MATERLU.1ST3. Except a few individnals,' 
and those for the moat part of a single sect ; every one, 
who calls himself a Christian, holds himself to have a son! 
as well as a body. He distinguishes mind from mattrai 
the eubject of his conficiouBness from the objects of the same; 
The former is his mind : and he saya, it is immaterial 
Bat though subject and tubstance are words of kindrw 
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I Coot8,iia^, little less than eqoivalsnt terms, yet nevertbelesH 
it is excluBively to sensible objeots, to bodies, to modiGca- 
tions of iua,tter, that he habitually attaches the attribnteB 
of reality, of substance. Beal and tangible, substantial 
and material, are synonyms for him. He never indeed ■ 
asks himself, what he means by Mind ? But if he did, and 
tasked himself to return an honest answer — as to what, at 
least, he had hitherto meant by it— he would find, that he 
had described it by negatives, as the opposite of bodies, for 
eiBiniple, as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility, 
and the like, as if yoa could abstract the capacity of a. 
Tessel, and conceive of it as a somewhat by itself, and then 
give to the emptiness the properties of containing, holding, 
being entered, and so forth. In short, though the propo- 
sition wonld perhaps be angrily denied in words, yet in. fact 
he thinks of hia mind, as a property, or accident of a some- 
thing else, that he calls a sold or apirit: though the very 
same difficulties most recur, the m.oment he should attempt 
to establish the diSerence. For either this soul or spirit is 
nothing but a thinner body, a finer mass of mattei- : or the 
attribute of self-subsiatency vanishes from the soul on the 
same grounds, on which it is refused to the mind, 

I am persuaded, however, that the dogmatism of the^ 
Corpuscular School, though it still exerts an influence on 
men's notions and phrases, has received a mortal blow 
from the increasingly dynamic spirit ai the physical sciences 
now highest in public estimation. An d it may safely be 
predicted that the results will extend beyond the intention 
of those, who are gradually effecting this revolution. It is' 
not chemistry alone that will be indebted to the genins of 
Davy, Oersted, and their compeers : and not B3 the 
founder of physiology and philosophic anatomy ivlone, will 
mankind love and revere the name of John Hunter. These 
men. have not only taught, they have compelled us to admit, 
that the immediate objectfi of oar senses, or rather the 
grounds of the visibility and tangibility of all objects of 
eense, bear the same relation and similar proportion to the 
intelligible object — that is, to the object which we actually 
mean when we say, " It is such or such a thing," or " I 
have seen this or that," — as the paper, ink, and difEerently 
combined straight and ourred lines of an edition of Homer 
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bear to what we understand by the words Iliad and 
, OdjsBBj, Nay, nothing would be Taore easy than bo to 
constract the paper, luk, painted capitals, and the like, of & 
printed disquisition on the eye, or the muscles and cellnlar 
textnre (the tleeh) of the haman body, as to bring together 
eveiy one of the sensible and ponderable atiifs or elementa, 
that are eensiiouely perceived in the eye itself, or in the 
flesh itself. Carbon and nitrogen, oiygen and hydrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and one or two metals and metallio 
bases, constitute the whole. It cannot be these, thereforot 
that we mean by an eije, by our boih/. But perhaps it may 
be a particular combinatwn of these ? Eut here comes a 
question : In this term do you or do you not include t^ 
principle, the operating cause, of the combination ? If not, 
then detach this eye from the body. Look steadily at it — 
as it might lie on the marble slab of a dissecting xoom. 
Say it were the eye of a murderer, a Bellingham ; or 
the eye of a murdered patriot, a Sidney! — Behold it» 
handle it, with ita various accompaniments or eonatibaenh. 
parts, of t«ndon, ligament, membrane, blood-vessel, glandt 
humours ; its nerves of sense, of sensation, and of motioik 
Alas ! all these names like that of the organ itself, are BO- 
many Anachronisms, figures of speech to express that. 
which, has been : as when the Grnide points with hia fingei' 
toftheapof atones, and tells the traveller, "That is Babylon^, 
or Persepolis." — Is this cold jelly the light of the body / I* 
this the Micranthropos in the marveUous microcosm ? Is 
this what yon 'mean when you well define the eye as thft 
telescope and the mirror of IJie soul, the seat and agent {A- 
an almost magical power ? 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of the 
body, whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let ft 
Berzelina or a Hatchett be your interpreter, and demons 
Btrate to you what it is that in each actually meets yon» 
senses. And when you have heard the scanty catalogueiJ 
ask yourself if these are indeed the liTing_^esft, the blood "" 
life ? Or not far rather — I apeak of what, as a man 
common sense, you really do, not what, as a philosopher, 
you ought to believe — is it not, I say, far rather the distinck 
and indiyidnalized agency that by the given comblnationi 
utters and bespeaks its presence ? Justly and witl 
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Strictest propriety of langrtage may I say, speaks. It is to 
Df onr eenaea, or rathei" to the defect and 
ir percipient faculty, that the visible object 
me even for a moment. The characters, 
V shaping on this paper, abide. Not only 
nain the same, but the particles of the colour- 
I fixed, and, for an indefinite period at least, 
same. Bnt the particlea that constitute the 
sue, the visibility of an oi^nic stiTictnre ' are in perpetual 
flux. They are to the combiniDg and constitutire power 
as the pulses of air to the voice of a discoarser ; or of 
one who sings a roundelay. The same words may be- 
repeated ; but io each second of time the articulated air 
hath passed awny, and each act of articulation appropriates- 
and gives momentary form to a new and other portion. Aa 
the column of blue smoke from a cottage chimney in the 
bi-eatblesa Bummer noon, or the steadfast-aeeming cloud on 
the edge-point of a hill in the driving air-corrent, which 
momently condensed and recomposed ia the common phan- 
tom of a thousand Bucceaaors ; — such ia the flesh, which 
onr bodily eyes tranamit to us; which our palates taste; 
which onr hands touch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess thia com- 
bining power by inherent reciprocal attractions, repulsions, 
and elective aflinities ; and are themselves the joint artists 
of their own combinations P I will not reply, though well 
I might, that this would he to solve one problem by 
another, and merely to shift the mystery. It will be sufB.- 
cient to remind the thoughtful querist, that ever herein 
consists the essential difference, the contra- distinction, of 
an organ from a machine ; that not only the cbaracteristic 
shape is evolved from the invisible central power, but the 
material mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The ger- " 
minal power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the 
elementary base of water into grass or leaves ; and on. 
these the organific principle in the ox or the elephant 
exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes 
indifferently the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain, or' 
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the solid ivory. That what yon see w bload, u flesh, ii 
itself the work, or shall I say. the translucence, of tlie 
invisible Energy, which soon sarrenders or abandons then. 
to inferior pon-ers (for there is no pause nor chasm ia tha 
aotivities of Kature), which repeat a Bimilar metamoP- 
phosis according to ih&r kind ; — these are not fancies, 
conjectures, or even hypotheses, but facta ; to deny wMdi 
is impossible, not to reflect on which is ignonunioiu. 
And we need only reflect on them with a calm and silent 
spirit to learn the utter emptiness and nDmeaniDgness td' 
ihe vaunted Mechanico-corpnscular Philosophy, with both 
its twins, Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, 
rightlier named Subjective Jdo^ism, on the other; 
obtmdiog on ns a World of Spectres and Apparitions ; tha 
other a masiy Dream ! 

Let the Mechanic or Corpuscalar Scheme, which ii 
absoluteness and strict consistency was first introdnced bf 
Des Cartes, be judged by the results. By its fruits stull 
it be knovrn. 

In order to submit the various phenomena of moving: 
bodies to geometrical construction, we are under tiiB. 
necessity of abstracting from corporeal substance a," 
positive properties, and obliged to consider bodies as diSoP* 
jng from eqnal portions of space ' only by figure ai 

' Snch is tha conception of body in Dea Cari«s" own syunm. Wj 
■every where confonnded with inatter, and might in the Curieflitn Hi 
be defined. Space or Extenaion, with the attribute of Visibility. . 
Dea Cortes at the same time zealously Deserted the exiaienct of 
telligcntial beinga, the nulity and independent Self-«ubBidencfl of 
soul, Berkeleyanism or Spinoaiam was the Inunedinte and 
conseqiience. Aaaume a, plurtdity of self-aubaisting aauli, 
havp Berkeleyanism ; assume one only (i»xibi et unicam m& . . 
and 70a have Spinosism, that ia, tlie aasertion of one inGnile Belf-< 
.sistent, with the two attributea of Thinking and appeariog. " " 
infiaiia, ewif cgntro, et amnifoTmia apparilU). How Tar the 
via inertia (interprelBd any olhenviaa than se an arbitrary ten«: 
z y z, to represent the unknown bat necesaary supplement or inR^ 
tion of the Cartesian notion of body) haspatcbca up the flair, I Iw 
lor more competent judges to decide. But should any one oft 
Keadera feel ao interest ia the speculative principles of NUn 
Philosophy, and ahonld be master of the Germaii lan^uuge, I mm 
Tecommend fur hia pernsnl the earliest known publication oflhe gn 
founder of the Criliual Philosophy (written in the 1 wanly -second Ji 
of hia aget), on the then eager coutrorersy between the X«ibnitin 
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moTiility. And ab a fiction of icisnee, it would be difficult 
to overvalne this invention. It possesses the same laerita 
in relation to Geometry that the atomic theory haa in. 
relation to algebraic calcnlns. Ent in contempt of common 
sense, and in direct opposition to the express declarationa- 
of the inspired historian (Genesu i.) and to the tone and 
spirit of the Scriptnrea thronghout, Dea Cartes pro- 
pounded it as trutli of fact : and instead of a World created' 
and filled with prodnctive forces by the Almighty Fiat, 
left a lifeless Machine whirled about by the dnst of its 
own Grinding ; as if Death could come from the living 
Fonntain of Life ; Nothingness and Phantom from 
the Plenitude of Reality ! the Absoluteness of Creative 
Will! 

Holy I Holy ! Holy ! let me he deemed mad by all men, 
if such be thy ordinance ; bnt, 1 from s^ich madness save 

id preserve me, my God ! 

When, however, after a short interval, the genius of 
Kepler, expanded and organized in the soul of Newton, and 
there (if I may hazard so bold an expression) refining 
itself into an almost celestial clearness, had expelled th» 
Cartesian vortices ; ' then the necessity of an active power^ 
and tlie French and English Mathematicians, respevting the tiring 
fbrcea — Gedani™ con dsf wnAren 3c/iiileiing der tebeadigen KrifU : 
1747— in which Kant demonscratoa the right reatoning to be with th» 
latter ; but the Trnlh of Fact, the evidence of Experience, with the- 
fanner ; and gives the explanation, namely ; Bo^, or Corporeal 
nature, ii sdinelhing else and more than genmetricaf eTilension, even 
with the addition of a vis vneriia. And Leibnitz, with the Bemouillis, 
erred in the attempt to demonetrata geometricallj' a problem not ens- 
ceptihle of genmelrical conntruction. — The tract, with the suc<«eding 
Bimincls-^slem, may with propriety he placed, after the Principia o( 
Newton, among the striking instances of early Genins ; and as the 
first product of the Dynamin Philosophy in the Physical Soiences, 
from the time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, whom the idolafera baml 
far ui Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600. See the ' Friend,' pp. ISl- 
66. [Or pp. fi9, 70, Bohn'B edition.— En.] 

' For Newtoo's own doubtfully suggested ether, or most subtle 
floid, as the ground and immediate Agent in the pben^imenaof auiveraal 
gravitation, was either not adopted or soon abandoned by his disciples ; 
not only as introdociug, against his nwn oanims of right reasoning, 
an auimagirmrium into physical science, a snfffrfion in the place of a . 
iHgitimale aapposilion ; hutbecanss the substance (assuming it tn exisl^ 
must itself form part of the prohlem, it was meant to solve. Meantime- 
Leibnite's pre-established harmony, which originated in Spinosa, found 
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■of poeitive forces preaent in the material universe, forcoii 
itself on the conviction. For as a Law witboat a Law 
giver ia a mere abstraction ; bo a Law wilhont s 
to realize it, a CmislUution without an abiding Esecntirf^ 
is, in fact, not a Law bnt an Idea. In the profonnd 
*niblem of the great tragic poet, it is the powerlea 
Prometheus fixed on a barren Rock. And what m 
result ? How was this necessity provided for ? God hinw 
self — my hand trembles as I write ! Bather, then, let n 
«mploy the word, which the religious feeling, in ite ■pw 
plexity suggested as the substitute — the Deity itgeff'^'U 
declared to be the real agent, the actual gravitating power \ 
The law and the law-giver were identified, God (sajl 
Dr. Priestley) not only does, but w every thing, Jupiitr 
.est quodcunq'ue vides. And tfaas a system, which commenced 
l}y excluding all life and immanent activity from theTisible 
universe and evacuating the natural world of all oataNi 
ended by Eubstituting the Deity, and rednclng the Creator 
to a mere anima mnndi : a scheme that has no advantagt 
-over Spinosism but ita inconsistency, whioh does indeed 
make it suit a certain Order of intellects, who, UkS' 
the plmiwnectm- (oT flat fiah) in ichthyology which hart 
both eyes on the same side, never see but half of a subject 
■at one time, and forgetting the one before they get to tha 
■other are sure not to detect any inconsistency between 

"^ And what has been the consequence ? An increasij 
unwilhngnesa to contemplate the' Supreme Being in 1 
])0rsonal attributes : and thence a distaste to all t 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian Faith, the Trinity, \ 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and Redemption. T 
young and ardent, ever too apt to mistake the i 
triumph in the detection of error for a positive love a 
truth, are among the first and moat frequent victimB to tl 
epidetaio faBtidiwm. Alas ! even the sincerest seekers aft 
I^ht are not safe from the contagion. Some have ! 
known, oonetitutionally religious — I speak feelingl y ; for 1 

-no acceptancR ; and, lastly, the Dotion of a Forpasculor subBtaace, « 
properlies prU into it, like a, piocuahion hidden by iLa pins, could paM 
with the uothinlting only for any thing more than a vant^Bsioii d^ 
tgnuntnce, or technical [erms expressing a hiatus of scientific iiiHgbt, 
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apeak of that wliich for a bri ef period was my own state — 
who uiideFEMB~u5EeaT£hfiil mfluenceliBTe been so estranged 
from the heavenly Father, the ini'iig God, as even to 
shrink froni the personal pronouns as applied to the Deity. 
Bnt many do I know, and yearly meet with, in whom a 
false and sickly taste co-operates with the prevailing 
, fashion; many, who find the God of Abraham, laaac, and 
Jacob, far too real, too substantial ; who feel it more in 
barmooy with their inde£nite sensations 



and (to use the language, but not the sense or purpose of 
the great poet of our age) would fain substitute for the 
Jehovah of their Bible 

A sense sublime 
OF something; far more deeply inlerfuaed. 
Whose dwelliiie is the Ught, of setting sum, 
And the round ouean and the living air ; 
A motion and a spirit, that itopels 
All thinking things, nil objects of all thouglit. 
And rolls through all things ] 

And this from having been educated to understand the 
Divine Omnipresence in any sense rather, than the alone 
Gafe and legitimate one, the presence of all things to God ! 
Be, it, however, that the nnmber of such men is com- 
paratively small ! And be it (as in fact it often is) but a 
brief stage, a transitional state, in the process of intellectual 
Growth ! Yet among a numerons and increasing class of 
the higher and middle ranks, there is an inward withdraw- 
ing from the Life and Personal Being of God, a turning of 
the thoughts esolasively to the so-called physical attributes, 
to the Omnipresence in the counterfeit form of ubiquity, to 
the Immensity, the Infinity, the Immutability; — the attri- 
butes of space with a notion of Power as their stibstrattim, 
B, Fate, in short, not a Moral Creator and Grovemor ! Let 
intelligence be imagined, and wherein does the conception 
of God differ essentially from that of Gravitation (conceived 
aa the cause of Gravity) in the understanding of those, who 
Topvesent the Deity not only aa a necessary but as a 
necessitated Being ; those, for whom justice is but ascheme 
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of general laws; and bolinees. and the divine batred of bi^ 

Tea and sin itself, are words witbont meaning or accommO" 

jjaticpna to a mde and barbaroas race ? Hence, ImoretliU' 

I fear, tLe prevailing taste for books of Natur^ Theologj't. 

I Phjaico- Theology, Demonstrations of God from Natora^ 

l/£vidBnc«s of Cbristianitv, and the like. Evideneet of 

f Christiaait J ! I am weary of the word. Make a man ted- 

the trant of it ; ronae him, if yon can, to the self- knowledge 

of his need of it ; and yon may Eafely trust it to its owit' 

Evidence, — remembering only the espress declaration of 

Christ himself: No man eometh to me, wileta the Faihar 

leadelk him. Whatever more is desirable — I speak noWi 

with reference to Christiana generally, and not to profeB§eili 

students of theology — may, in my judgment, be far i 

safely and profitably tanght, withont controversy or 

Sttppositionof infidel antagonists, in tbeform of Ecclesiaatical. 

The last fmit of the mechanic o- cor pnscalar philoaophji 
say rather of the mode and direction of feeling and thint 
ing produced by it on the educated class of society ; or 
that result, which as more immediately connected with my 
present theme I have reserved for the last — is the habit ot 
attaching all oar conceptions and feelings, and of applying 
all the words and phrases eipressing reality, to the objects 
of the senses ; more accurately apealcing, tii the images and 
sensations by which their presence is made known to na. 
!Now I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one of the 
great purposes of Christianity, and included in the process 
of onr Redemption, to rouse and emancipate the sodI from 
■tills debasing slavery to the outward senses, to awaken the 
mind to the true criteria, of reality, namely. Permanence^ 
Power, Will manifested in Act, and Truth operating' aa 
Life. My words, said Christ, are spirit .■ and they (that is, 
the spiritual powers expressed by them) are truth; that i^ 
very Being. For this end our Lord, who came from heaven 
to take captwity captive, chose the words and names, thai 
designate the familiar yet most important objects of sense. 
the nearest and most concerning' things and incidents of 
corporeal nature : — Water, Flesh, Blood, Birth, Bread 1 
But he nsed them in senses, that could not withont 
abaordity be supposed to respect the mere pAeBnomeno*., 
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'water, Eesh, and the like, in aeneeB tbat by no possibility 
could apply to the colour, figare, epecific mode of touch oi' 
taste produced on ourselves, and by which we are made 
aware of the presence of the things, and understand them — 
res, qu<B sub apparitionibus istis statuendm eunt. And this 
anftiJ recalling of the drowsed soul from the dreams and 
phantom world of sensnaHty to actual reality, — how has it 
been evaded ! These words, that were Spirit ! these 
Mysteries, which even the Apostles must wait for the 
Paraclete, in order to comprehend, — these spiritnai things 
which can only be spiritually discerned, — were mere meta- 
phors, figures of speech, oriental hyperboles ! " Al! this 
means imly Morality ! " Ah ! how far nearer to the tmth 
would these men have been, had they said that Morality 
means all this ! 

The effect, however, has been most injurious to the best 
interests of our UniverHities, to onr incomparably con- 
stituted Church, and even to our national character. The 
few who have read my two Lay Sermons are no strangers 
to my opinions on this head ; and in my Treatise on the 
Church and Churches, I shaJl, if Providence vouchsafe, 
submit them, to the Public, with their grounds and historic 
evidences in a more systematic form. 

I have, I am aware, in this present work furnished 
occasion for a charge of having expressed myself with slight 
and irreverence of celebrated !Names, especially of the late 
Dr. Paley. O, if I were fond and ambitious of literary 
honour, of public applause, how well content should I be to 
excite but one third of the admiration which, in my inmost 
being, I feel for the head and heart of Paley I And how 
gladly would I surrender all hope of contemporary praise, 
could I even approach to the incomparable grace, propriety, 
and persuasive facility of his writings ! But on this very 
account 1 believe myself bound in conscience to throw the 
whole force of my intellect in the way of this triumphal 
car, on which the tutelary genius of modem Idolatry is 
borne, even at the risk of being crushed under the wheels ! 
I have at this moment before my eyes the eighteenth of 
his Posthumous Discourses ; the amount of which is briefly 
this, — that all the words and passages in the New Testa- 
ment which express and contain the peculiar doctrines of 
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Cbristiani^, tbe paramoimt objects of the Christina Beve- 
Ifttion, all those which speak so stroDglf of the volae, 
benefit, and efficatrf, of the death of Christ, ass oredly mean 
tonething ; but icliat thev mean, nobodr, it seems can tell ! 
But doubtless ne shall discover it, and be convinced that 
there is a substantial sense belonging to these words — in a 
fntnre state ! Is there an enigma, or an absnrdity, in the 
£oran or the Yedas -which might not be defended on the 
same pretence ? A simitar impression, I confess, was left 
on my mind by Dr. Magee's statement or exposition (ad 
normam. Grolianam) of the doctrine of Redemption; and 
deeply did it disappoint the high expectations, sadly did it 
chill the fervid sympathy, which hia introductory chapter, 
his manly and masterly diBqnisition on the sacrificial ritea 
of Paganism, had raised in my mind. 

And yet I cannot read the pages of Paley, here referred 
to, alond, without the liveliest sense, how plausible and 
popnlar they will sound to the great majority of readers. 
Thousands of sober, and in their way pioas, Christians, 
will echo the words, together witii Magee's kindred inter- 
pretation of the death of Christ, and adopt the doctrine for 
their Make-faUh; and why? It is feeble. And whut- 
ever is feeble is always plausible : for it faronrs mental 
indolence. It is feeble: and feebleness, in the disgaise of 
confessing and condescending strength, is alwnya popular. 
It flatters the reader by removing the apprehended dis- 
tance between him and the superior anthor ; and it flatters 
him still more by enabling him to transfer to himself, and 
to appropriate, this superiority ; and thna to make his 
very weakness the mark and evidence of hia strength. 
Ay, qnoth the rational Christian — or with a sighing, 
self -soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah ! — I am 
content to think, with the great Dr. Paley, and the learned 
Archbishop of Dublin 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Paley woe a great man, and Dr. 
Mai^ee is a learned and exemplary prelate ; bat Ton do not 
think at all ! 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced in 
my own Work, I will continue my address to the man of 
sense in the words of an old philosopher :^Tn vero orassii 
auribns et obstinato corde respuis quse forsitan vere perhi- 
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beaotar. Minns hercole callea, praTissimis opinionibaa e 
fiutari mendaciia, qum vd aaditu nova, vel visu rudia, vel eerie 
supra captum oogitationU (eatermporwaea turn) ardua videan- 
tiir : qnEB si panlo accnratioa exploraris, noa modo oomperta 
evidentia, Bed etiam fa^tu facilia, senties.' 



In compliance with the suggestion of a judicioua friend, 
the celebrated concluaion of the fourth Book of Paley'a 
Moral and Political Philosophy, referred to in p. 230 of this 
volume, is here ti'ansprinted for the convenience of the 
reader : — 

" Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than 
the following — ' The hour is coming, in the which all that 
are in the grave shall hear hia voice, and shall come forth 
they that have done good, unto the reanrrection of life, am 
they that have done evil nnto the resurrection of damna 
tion : ' — he had pronounced a message of inestimable im 
portance, and well ■worthy of that splendid apparatus of 
prophecy and miracles with which his mission was intro- 
duced and attested : a message in which the wisest of i 
kind would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
reat to their inquiries. — It is idle to say, that a future 
state had been discovered already ; — it had been discovered 
aa the Copemican system was ; — it was one guess among 
m.ftny. He alone discovers, who proves ; and no man can 
prove this point, but the teacher who testifies by miracles 
that his doctrine comes from God." 

Psedianua says of Virgil, — Usque adeo expers vnmidice, ut 
siquid emdite diotum, iiispiceret alteriue, noa lainus gwuderet 
ae si twrnn essiA. My own heart assures me, that this is less 
than the truth: that Virgil would have rea,d a beautiful 
passage in the work of another with a higher and purer 
delight than in a work of his own, because free from, the 
apprehension of his judgment being warped by self-love, and 
without that repressive modesty akin to shame, which in a 
delicate mind holds in check a man's own secret thonghta 

' Apiil Metam. I.— H. N, C. 
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and feelings, when they respect himself. The cordial 
admiration with which I peruse the preceding passage, as 
a master-piece of corrvpositiony would, could I convey it, serve 
as a measure of the vital importance I attach to the 
convictions which impelled me to animadvert on the same 
passage as doctrine. 
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A STKOPTICAL EUMMABT OF THE aCHBMB OF THE A 

PEOVE THE TEVEBSITT IN KIND ' OS" THE REASON AND THE 
UNDERSTANDING. SEE P. 143. 

The Position to be proved is the difference in hind of the 
CrnderBtanding from the Reason. 

The Axiom, on wliioh the Proof rests, ia : Stibjects, 
which require essentially different General Definitions, 
differ in hind and not merely in degree. For difference 
in degree forma the ground of s^eciJU definitions, but not of 
generic or general. 

Now Reason is considered either in relation to the Will 
and Moral Being, when it is termed the " Practical Reason 
= A: or relatively, to the intellective and Sciential 
Faculties, when it is termed Theoretic or Specnlative 
Keaaon = a. In order therefore to be compared with the 
Reason ; the Understanding mnat in like manner be 
distinguished into the Understanding as a Principle of 
Action, in which relation I call it the Adaptive Power, or 
the facnlty of selecting and adapting Means and Medial of 
proximate ends = B : and the Understanding, as a mode 
and facnlty of thought, when it is called Reflection ^ b. 

' This sumniarj AiA not nppear in the first edition. — Ed. 

' N. B. The Fcactieal Rettson alone i» RoiiHOti in ihefulland Buljfltan- 
tive Efenss, II ia reason in its own sphere of pfrftot freedom; as the 
s<iurce of IDEAS, which Ideas, in their conrenioQ to the reaponaibie 
Wiil, beoome Ultimate Ends. On tiie other hand, Theoretic Reason, >9 
the ground of the Universal and Absolute in all logical conoliaion ia 
rather the Light of Reaaon in the Underst/mdimi, and Known to be such 
bj its contrast with the oontingeney and particularity which eharactorioi 
all the proper and IndigenouB growths of the Uudera Landing. 
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Accordingly, I give the General Definitiona of tbese fonr: 
that ia, I describe each eeverally by its essential chartuiert: 
and I find, that the definition of A differs toto genere from 
that of B, and the definition ot a from that of 6- 

Now Hnbjecta that reqaire essentially different definitions 
do themselves differ in kind. But Understanding ftod 
Reason require essentially different definitiona, TheiefoM 
Understanding and Reason differ in kind. 



APPENDIX B. 

ON INSTINCT: 
Et Peofessok J. H. Gre: 



[This is the discourse an early report of TOhich was tlie 
foundation of Coleridge's remarks upon instinct, &c., whiek 
appear at pp. 160-164. It waa first added as OB 
Appendix to the " Aids to Re'flection," in the edition of 
1843; being extracted, from an Appendix to Professor 
Green's " Vital Dynamics," ' 1840, where it appears at pp. 
88-96. It wns then given without the Professor's introduc- 
tory words, which we now add. — Ed.] 

The following remarks on the import of instinct are tho89 
to which Coleridge refers in the " Aids to Reflection. " (p^ 
177, last edition') as in. accordance with his vievr of tW 
understanding, differing in degree from instinct, and i 
kind from renson ; and mhiitever merit they possese nmsft 
have been derived from his instructive conversation. They 
are here inserted in the hope that they may interest the 
reader in connexion both with the passages of the preceding 

' 'Vital DjnBmica 1 The Hnnlerian Oralion befnre the Royal Cullega. 
nf Surgeons ia London, 14tli FebriiBry, 18^0; by Josoph Henry Green, 
F.R.H., Late Profrswir of Anutomy to the College: Professor of 
ADfttumv to the Boyal Academy : Une of the Surgeons Co St. Thoma^C 
Hoapiwf.' 8io. Willinin Hckering, 18J0.— Ed. 

= This muat hare been the 4lh edillun, 1839, the Islest corrected by 
■ - ■ i™,^ 
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disconrse, and with the writings of Coleridge on this 
important anbject. 

What is Instinct? Aa I am not qnite of Bonnet's 
opinion " that philosophers will in vain torment theaieelYes 
to define instinct, nntil they have spent some time in the 
head of the animal withont actually being that animal," I 
shall endeavonr to explain the nse of tlie term. I shall 
not think it necessary to controvert the opinions which 
have been offered on this subject, whether the ancient 
doctrine of Descartes, who supposed that animals were 
mere machines ; or the modem one of Lamarck, who 
attributes instincts to habits impressed upon the organs of 
animals, by the conetaot efflux of the nervous fluid to these 
organs, to which it has been determined in their efEorte to 
perform certain actions, to which their neceaeitiea have 
given birth. And it will be here premature to offer any 
refutation of the opinions of those who contend for the 
identity of this faculty with reason, and maintain that all the 
actions of animals are the result of invention and experience ; 
— an opinion maintained with considerable plausibility by 
Dr. Darwin. 

Perhaps the most rendy and certain mode of coming to 
a conclusion in this intricate enquiry will be by the 
apparently circuitous route of determining first, what we 
do not mean by the word. Now we certainly do not 
mean, in the use of the term, any act of the vital power in 
the production or maintenance of an organ r nobody thinks 
of saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that when the 
muscles are increased in vigour and size in consequence of 
eiercise, it is from snch a cause or principle. Neither do 
we attribute instinct to the direct functions of the organs 
in providing for the continuance and sustentation of the 
whole co-organized body. No one talks of the liver 
secreting bile, or of the heart acting for the propulsion of 
the blood, by instinct. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that breathing, even voiding the excrement and urine, are 
instinctive operations ; but surely these, as well as the 
former, aifl automatic, or at least are the necessary result 
of the organization of the parts in and by which the actions 
are produced. These instances seem to be, if I may so 
say, below instinct. But again, we do not attribute 



instinct to any actions preceded by a will consciouB of ita 
whole purpose, ctilculating its effects, and predetermining 
its consequences, nor to any exerciBe of the intellectnal 
powera, of which the whole scope, aim, and end are intel- 
lectual. In other terms, no man, who Talnes hia words, 
will talk of the instinct of a Howard, or of the instinctive 
operations of a Newton or Leibnitz, in those anblime efforts, 
which ennoble and cast a Instre, not less on the individuals 
thcLn on the whole human race. 

To what kind or mode of action shall we then look for 
the legitimate application of the term ? In answer to this 
qaery, we niay, I think, without fear of the consequences, 
put the following casee as exemplifying and justifying the 
use of the term Instinct in an appropriate sense. First : 
when there appears an action, not included either in the 
mere functions of life, acting within the sphere of its own 
organismus ; nor yet an action attributable to the intelligent 
will or reason ; yet, at the same time, not referable to any 
particular organ, — we then declare the presence of an 
Instinct. We might illustrate this in the instance of a 
bnll-calf butting before he has horns, in which the actioa 
can have no reference to its internal economy, to the 
presence of a particular organ, or to an intelligent will. 
Secondly, likewise (if it be not indeed included io the 
first), we attribute Instinct where the organ is present; if 
only the act is equally anterior to all possible experience on 
the part of the individual agent, as for instance, when tbs 
beaver employs its tail for the construction of its dwelling ; 
the tailor-bird its bill for the formation of its pensile 
habitation ; the spider its spinning organ for fabricating 
ita artfully woven nets, or the viper its poison fang for its 
defence. And lastly, generally, where there is an act of the 
whole body as one animal, not referable to a will conscions of 
its purpose, nor to its mechanism, nor to a habit derived from 
experience, nor previous frequent use. Here with most 
satisfaction, and without doubt of the propriety of the 
word, we declare an Instinct ; as examples of which, wb 
may adduce the migratory habits of birds ; the social 
instincts of the bees, the construction of their habitation^ 
composed of cells formed with geometrical precisioiii 
adapted in capacity to different orders of the society, 
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forming storebouees for containing a eiipply of provisionB ; 
—not to mention similar inatances in wasps, ants, termiteB ; 
and the endlesB contrivances for protecting the fiitare 
progeny. 

But if it be admitted that we have rightly statod the 
application of the term, what, we may ask, is contained in 
the examples adduced, or what inferences are we to make 
as to the nature of Instinct itself, as a source and principle 
of action ? We shall, perhaps, best aid ourselves in the 
enquiry by an example, and let us take a very familiar one 
of a caterpillar taking its food. The cat«rpillur seeks at 
once the plant which furnishes the appropriate aliment, and 
this even as soon as it creeps from the ovum ; and the food 
being taken into the stomach, the nutritious pwt is 
separated from the in nutritious, and is disposed of for the 
support of the animal. The question then is, what is 
contained in this instance of instinct p In the first place 
what does the vital power in the stomach do, if we 
generalize the account of the process, or express it in ita 
most general terms? Manifestly it selects and applies 
appropriate means to an immediate end, prescribed by the 
constitution ; — first, of the particular organ, and then of 
the whoie body or organismua. This we have admitted ia 
not instinct. But what does the caterpillar do F Does it 
not also select and apply appropriate means to an immediate 
end, prescribed by its particular organization and constitn- 
tion P But there is something more ; it does this accord- 
ing to circumstances ; — and this we call Instinct. But 
may there not be still something more involved ? What 
shall we say of Hiiber'a humble-bees ? A dozen of these 
were put under a bell glass along with a comb of about ten 
silken cocoons, so unequal in height as not to be capable of 
standing steadily. To remedy this, two or thi'ee of the 
humble-beea got upon the comb, stretched themselves over 
its edge, and with their heads downwards, fixed their fore- 
feet on the table on which the comb stood, and so with 
their hindfeet kept the comb from falHng. When these 
were weary others took their places. In this constrained 
and painfal posture, fresh bees relieving their comrades nt 
intervala, and each working in its turn, did these affection- 
ate little insects support the comb for nearly three days j 
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nt the end of irhic}! time they had prepared eoflicient wax 
to build pillars with it. And what is still further curious, 
the first pillars having got displaced, the bees had again 
recxiiiTse to the same maaceavre. What then is involved in 
this case ? Evidently the same selection and appropriation 
of means to an immediate end as before ; but observe ! 
according to varying circnmstances. 

And here we are pezzled ; — for this becomes Understand- 
ing. At least no naturalist, however predetermined to 
contrast and oppose Instinct to Understanding, but ends 
at last in facts in which he himself can make oat no 
difference. But are we hence to conclude that the instinct 
is the same, and identical with the human understanding? 
Certainly not ; — though the difference is not in the essential 
of the definition, bnt in an addition to, or modification of, 
s that which is essentially the same in both. In snch cases, 
namely, as that which we have last adduced, in which 
instinct assnmes the semblance of understanding, the act 
indicative of instinct is not clearly pi'escribed by th» 
constitution or laws of the animal's peculiar organization, 
but arises out of the constitntion end previous circnm- 
stances of the animal, and those habits, wants, and tiat 
predetermined sphere of action and operation which belong 
to the race, and beyond the limits of which it does nob 
pass. If this be the case, I may venture to assert that I 
have determined an appropriate sense for instinct :— • 
— ^namely, that it is a Power of selecting and applying 
appropriate means to an immediate end, according ti 
circnmstances, and the changes of circnmstances, thea 
being variable and varying ; but yet so aa to be ref erabb 
to the general hal)itB, arising out of the constitution and 
previons circumstances of the animal considered not a 
individual, but as a race. 

We may here, perhaps, most fitly explain the erro 
those who contend for the identity of Reason and Instinct, 
and believe that the actions of animals are the result of in- 
vention and experience. They have, no doubt, been deceived, 
in their investigation of Instinct, by an efficient cause siia 
lating a final cause ; and the defect in their reasoning h 
arisen in consequence of observing in the instinotive opei 
tiona of animals the adaptation of means to a relati 
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end, from the assumption of a deliberate parpoae. To this 
freedom or choice in action and purpose, instinct, in any 
appropriate sense of the word, cannot apply, and to justify 
and explain its introduction, we must have recourse to 
other and higher faculties than any manifested in the 
operations of instinct. It is evident, namely, in turning- 
onr attention to the distinguish ing character of human 
actions, that there is, as in the inferior animals, a selection 
and appropriation of means to ends — bnt it is (not only 
according to circumstances, not only according to varying 
circumstances, but it is) according to varying Purposes. 
But this is an attribute of the intelhgent wUl, and no longer 
even mere understanding. 

And here let me observe that the difficnlty and delicacy 
of this investigation are greatly increased by our not 
considering the understanding (even our own) in itself, and 
as it would be were it not accompanied with, and modified' 
by, the co-operation of the will, the moral feeling, and that 
faculty, perhaps best distinguished by the name o£ Reaaon,. 
of determining that which is universal and necessary, of 
filing laws and principles whether speculative or practical, 
and of contemplating a final purpose or end. This intelli- 
gent will,- — having a self-conscious purpose, under the 
guidance and light of the reason, by which its acts are 
made to bear as a whole upon some end in and for itself, 
and to which the understanding is subservient as an organ 
or the faculty of selecting and appropriating the means — 
seems beat to account for that progressivenesa of the 
human race, which so evidently marks an insurmountable 
distinction and impassable harrier between man and the 
inferior animals; but which would be inexplicable were 
there no other difierence than in the degree of their in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Man doubtless has his instincts, even in common with 
the inferior animals, and many of these are the genns of 
some of the best feelings of his nature. What, amongst 
many, might I present as a better illustration, or more^ 
beautiful instance, than the storgh or maternal instinct ? 
But man's instincts are elevated and ennobled by the 
moral ends and purposes of hia being. He is not destined 
to be the slave of blind impulses, a vessel purposeless. 
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[e is cottstitated bj his moral and intelligent 
will, to be the first freed bains', the muster-work and the 
end of nature ; but this freedom and high office can only 
co-exist with fealty and devotion to the service of trutll 
and virtne. And though we may even be permitted 
use the term Instinct, in order to designate those bigli 
impulses, which in the minority of man's rational being, 
ebape his ar^ts nnconscionsly to nltimate ends, and which in 
constituting the very character and impreaa of the humanly 
reveal the gnidance of Providence ; yet the convenience o( 
the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive appella- 
tion for an inflneace de supra, working unconsoionsly ' 
on the whole human race, should not induce ua to forget 
that the term instinct is only strictly applicable to the 
Adaptive Power, aa the faculty, even in its highest proper 
form, of selecting and adapting appropriate meana to proxi- 
mate ends according to varying circnm stances, — a facollT 
which however, only diSers from haman nnderatandiog ; 
«onBeqnence of the latter being enlightened' by reoson,- 
and that the principles which actuate man as ultimate ends, 
and are designed for his conscious possession and guidaoce, 
are best and most properly named Ideas. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following Letters on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures were left hj Mr. Coleridge in MS. at his deaiL 
The Reader will find in them a key to most of the Biblical 
criticism scattered throughout the Author's own writings, 
and an affectionate, pious, and, as the Editor humbly 
believes, a profoundly wise attempt to place the study of 
the Written Word on its only sure foundation, — a deep 
sense of God's holiness and truth, and a consequent reve- 
rence for that Light — ^the image of Himself — whicb He 
has kindled in every one of his rational creatures. — [Henbt 
Nelson Colertdgb.] 

Lincoln's Inn, September 22, 1840. 



Being persaaded of notSiing more tlian of this, tliat whetlier it 
be in matter of speculation or of practice, no untruth can 
possibly avail tbe patron and defender long, and that things most 
truly are likewise most beliovefiiUy spoken, — Hooker. 

Any thiop will be pretended rather than admit the neceflaity of 
internal evidence, or acknowledge, among the external proofs, 
the convictions and experiences of Believers, though they should 
bo common to all the faithful in every age of the Church. But 
in all superstition there is a heart of unbelief; and, vice vergd, 
where a man's belief is but a superficial acquiescence, credulity 
is the natural result and accompaniment, if only he be not 
required to sink into the depths of his being, where tte sensual 
man can no longer draw breath. — [Colbbidqe's Literary 
MemaiM-l 

Faith BubsiatB in the synthesis of the Reason and the iniiividual 
Will. By virtue of the latter, therefore, it roust be ao energy, and, 
inasmuch as it relates to the whale moral man, it must be eiei'ted 
in each and all of bis constituents or incidents, faculties and ten- 
dencies : — it must be a total, not a partial — a continuous, not a 
desultory or occasional — energy. And by virtue of tbe former, 
that is, Reason, Faith must be a Light, a form of knowing, a be- 
holding of Truth. In tbe incomparable words of the Evangelist, 
therefore, — Faith mtut he a Light originating in the Logos, or 
the imbitontial Reason, which is co-eternal and one vtith the Holy 
Will, and which Light is at the mme time the Life of men. Now, 
as Life is here the sum or coUective of all moral and spiritual 
acta, in Buffering, doing, and being, so is Faith the source and 
the sum, the energy and the principle of tbe fidelity of Man to 
God, by the subordination of bis human Will, in all provinces of 
hia nature, to his Reason, as the snm of spiritual Truth, repre- 
senting and manifesting the Will Divine. — [Colebiihib's Essay 
on Faith : Literary Remains, vol. iv. page 437. We reprint the 
entire essay at tbe end of the present volume. See p. 339. — Ed.] 
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The Scriptures, the Spirit, and the Church, are co-ordinate;! 
the in dispensable couditionB and the working cansea of the pei^l 
petuity, and continued renascence and spiritual life of Chriatfl 
stin militant. The Eternal Word, Christ from everlasting, ia 
Prothesia, or identity; — the Scriptures and the Church are the ] 
two poles, or Tketia and Antithesis; and the Preacher in direct i 
line under tlie Spirit, bnt likewise the point of junction of the 
Written Word and the Church, is the Syathesi!. 

This is God'a Hand in the World. 









Seven Lettera to a, Friend concerning the bounda between 
the right, and the suporatition^, use and eatimatioii of the 
Sacred Canon ; in which the Writer submissively discloses 
his own private judgment on the following Questions : — 

I. Is it necesaary, or expedient, to insist on the belief of 
the divine origin and authority of all, and every part of the 
Canonical Booka aa the Condition, or first principle, of 
Chriatian Faith ? — 

II. Or, may not the due appreciation of the Scriptures 
collectively be more safely relied on as the result and con- 
sequence of the belief in Christ ; the gradual increase — in 
respect of particular passages — of our apiritual diacemment 
of their truth and authority supplying a teat and measure 
of our own growth and progress as individual believera, 
■without the aervile fear that prevents or overclouds the 
free honour which cometh from love P 1 John, iv. 18. 
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SCRIPTURES. 



LETTEE I. 



Mt dear Fsiend, 

I EMPLOTED the compelled and most unwelcome 
leisure of severe iudi a position, in reading The Coiifessioiis of a 
Jair Saint in Mr. Carlj-le's recent translation of tlie Wilhelm 
Meider, which, might, I think, have been better rendered 
literally The Confessioiu of a Beautiful Sotd.' This, acting 
in conjunction with the concluding sentences of yoar Letter, 
threw my thoughts inward on my own religious experience, 
and gave the immediate oouaaion to the following Con- 
fessions of one, who is neither fair nor saintly, but who — 
groaning under a deep sense of infirmity and manifold 
imperfection — feels the want, the necessity, of religious 
support ; — who cannot afford to lose any the smallest 
buttress, but who not only loves Trath e^ien for itself, and 
when it reveals itself aloof from all interest, but who loves 
it with an indescribable awe, which too often withdraws 
the genial sap of his activity from the columnar tmnk, the 
sheltering leaves, the bright and fragrant flower, and the 
foodfnl or medicinal fruitage, to the deep root, ramifying 
in olMCUrity and labyrinthine way- winning — 

In darkness there to house unknown. 

Far nnderground, 

Fierc'd by no sound 

Save BUL'h as live in Funcj'a ear a\i>ne. 

That listens for the uptot^ mandrake's porting gronn! 

I should, perhaps, be a happier— -at all events a more 



' Behnnlm. 



jT schoneu Seek.— 11. N. C. 



Mwfiil— mm if mj nisd www otfaerwiae oooBtitoted. Bn* 

•r^ tt is : and eren tritb regard to Clmstiaiiity itself, like 
rerlAin plant*, 1 creep tO'W^irda the tigbt, even thongli it 
draw jnt- away from the more noiirisfaing warmth. Yea, I 
ali'iold do fto, even if the light had made its way through 
A rent in the wall of the Temple. Glad, iDdeed, and 
f ratefnl am 1, that not in the Temple itself, but only in 
DBS or two of the aide chapels — not essential to the edifice, 
and prubtiblj' not coeval with it- — hare I found the light 
tlwent, and that the rent in the wall has but admitted tho 
free lt|fht of the Temple itself. 

I >hall boit communicate the state of my faith by taking 
UiB creed, or system of credenda, common to all the Fathers 
of tbo H«forniation — overlooking, as n on- essential, the dif- 
farpnoo* betwoon the several Beformed Chnrches — accord- 
ing to tho five main classes or sections into which the 
BlTKregftte dirtributes itself to my apprehension. I havo 
then only to state the effect prodnced on my mind by each 
of these, or the quttnliMj- of recipiency and coincidence in 
myself relatively thereto, in order to complete my Con- 
fiwuion of Faith. 

I. The Absolute; the innominable AlroTrdruip et Cajiea 
Sai, in whose transcondant I Au, as the Ground, ie Avhat- 
ttv«r wrily is : — the Triune God, by whose Word and Spirit, 
Ml the trail soendiint Canse, exki$ whatever s'lbstavtialtg 
vx'ifin — God Almighty — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
undivided, unconfounded, oo-cternal. This cbiss I desig- 
ualo by tho word, £ra#ir. 

II. The Ktomal Possibilities; the actnality of which 
hath not its origin in God: Chaot ^iritaale: — 'A-rooraats. 

III. Tb« OrMtioa and Formation of the heaven and 
«»rth hy tlw KedemptiTe Word ; — The Apostasy of Man : 
—1^ Rndomption uf Man : — the Incarnation at the Word 
in iKe t$(tn of Mnu : — the Crucifixion and Besorrection of 
lh« Sun lit Han : tho Descent of the Comforter: — Bepen- 
tlittc« Oiinl»«M) ! — Begeneiation : — Faith : — Prayer : — 
Orae»; Coauntuuon with tlw Spirit: Confiiet: SeIf^«lMae- 
■MA* : Anttiaac* tbraogh tbe rt$hiimBsn««s d Christ : 
SpirttMl Qt«v«k; Lo««: DiRiptiiw: BerservrBam : Hope 

IV. Biu Uww tiilin, f^ta,mi gmixa an m* &r oaw. 



or for a few, Tkey are offered to all. Even when the 
Gospel is preached to a single individual, it is offered to 
hita aa to one of a great Household. Not only Man, but, 
snjs St. Paul, the whole Creation is included in the con- 
seqnencea of the Fall — rijc aTroora'otais — ; bo also in those of 
the Change at the Redemption — r^c /iEraoraVtiic, irai 7i(c 
araardatbii. We too shall be raised in the Body. Chris- 
tianity is fact no less than tmth. It is spiritoal, yet so as 
to be historical ; and between these two poles there must 
likeirise be a midpoint, in which the historical and spiritual 
meet. Christianity must hape ita history — a history of 
itself, and likewise the history of its introduction, ita 
spread, and ita outward-becoming ; and, aa the midpoint 
above-mentioned, a portion of these facta ninst be mira- 
culous, that is, pkanomeMa in nature that are beyond nature. 
Furthermore, the history of all historical nations must in 
some sense be its history ; — in other words, all history must 
be providential, and this a providence, a preparation, and 
a looking forward to Christ. 

Here, then, we have four out of the five classes. And 
in all these the sky of my belief ia serene, unclouded by a 
doubt. Would to God that ray faith, that faith which 
works on the whole man, confirming and conforming, were 
but in just proportion to my belief, to the full acquiescence 
of mj intellect, and the deep consent of my conscience ! 
The very difficulties argue the truth of the whole scheme 
and system for my understanding, since I aee plainly that 
so must the tmth appear, if it be the truth. 

V. But there is a Book, of two parts, — eaph part con- 
sisting of several books. The first part — (I speak in the 
character of an uninterested critic or philologist)^-contajns 
the reliqnes of the literature of the Hebrew people, while 
the Hebrew was still the living language. The second 
part comprises the writings, and, with one or two incon- 
siderable and doubtful eiceptiong, all the writings of the 
followers of Christ within the space of ninety years from 
the date of the Resurrection. I do not myself think that 
uny of these writings were composed as late as a.d. 120; 
but I wish to preclude all dispute. This Book I resume, 
as read, and yet unread, — read and familiar to my mind in 
all parts, but which is yet to be perused as a whole; — or 



rather, a work, cujiu particitlat et fcntmtiolag omnes d sin- 
gitla* rercgniiurm «im, but the component integers of which, 
and their conspiration, I hare yet to study. I take up this 
work with the porpose to read it for the first tdme as I 
should read any other work, — as far at least as I can or 
dare. For I neither can, nor dare, throw off a etrong and 
awfnl prepossession in its favour — certain as I am. that a 
lai^ part of the light and life, in and by which I see, love, 
and embrace the truths and the strengths co-organized 
into a living body of faith and knowledge in the four pre- 
ceding classes, has been directly or indirectly derived to 
me from this eacred volume, —and unable to determine 
what I do not owe to its influences. But evea on this 
account, and because it has these inalienable claims on my 
reverence and gratitude, I will not leave it in the power of 
unbelievers to say, that the Bible is for me only what the 
Eoran is for the deaf Turk, and the Vedaa for the feeble 
and acquiescent Hindoo. No ; I will retire up into the 
mourdain, aud hold secret commune with my Bible above 
the contagions blastments of prejudice, and the fog-btighb 
of selfish superstition. Ftn- fear hath tcinneiit. And what 
though my reason be to the power and splendour of the 
Scriptures bat as the reflected and secondary shine of the ' 
moon compared with the solar radiance : — yet the sua 
endures the occasional co-preseuce of the unsteady orb, 
and leaving it visible Beems to sanction the com.pEirison. 
There is a Light higher than all, even the Word that vjai in 
ifte beginning ;— the Light, of which light itself is but the 
tkeekinah and cloudy tabernacle ; — ^the Word that is light 
for every man, and life for as many as give heed to it. If 
between this Word and the written Letter I sball any where 
seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will nob conclude 
that such there actually is ; nor on the other hand will I . 
fall under the condemnation of them that would lie fot 
God, but seek as I may, be thankful for what I have — and 

With such purposes, with such feelings, have I perused 
the books of the Old and New Testaments,— each book as 
a whole, and also as an integi'al part. And need I say 
that I have met every where more or less copious sonrces- 
of truth, and power, and purifying impulses ; — that I have 



found words for my inmost thon^hts, songs for my joy, 
ntterancea for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my 
shame and my feebleneaa ? In short whatever finds me, ^ 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit, even from the Bam.e Spirit, which remaining in itself, 
yet regenerateth all otfter powers, and in all ages entering into 
lidiy eovls maketk them, friends of Ood, and prophets. (Wiad. 
vii.) And here, perhaps, I migtt have been content to 
rest, if I had not learned that, as a Christian, I cannot, — 
must not — stand alone ; or if I had not known that more 
than this was holden and reqaired by the Fathers of the 
Reformation, and by the Churches collectively, since the 
Conncil of Nice at latest ; — the only exceptions being that 
doubtful one of the cormpt Romish Church implied, thongh 
not avowed, in its equalization of the Apocryphal Books 
with those of the Hebrew Canon,' and the irrelevant one 
of the few and obscure Sects who acknowledge no his- 
torical Christianity. This somewhat more, in which Jerome, 
Angnstine, Lather, and Hooker, were of one and the same 
judgment, and less than which not one of them would have 
tolerated — would it fall within the scope of my present 
doubts and objections ? I hope it would not. Let only 
their general eipressiona be interpreted by their treatment 
of the Scriptures in detail, and I dare confidently trust 
that it would not. For I can no more reconcile the Doc- 
trine which startles my belief with the practice and par- 
ticular declarations of these great men, than with the 
convictions of my own understanding and conscience. At 
all events — and I cannot too early or too earnestly guard 
against any misapprebension of my meaning and purpose 
— let it be distinctly understood that my argiiments and 
objections apply exclusively to the following Doctrine or 
Dogma. To the opinions which individual divines have 
advanced in heu of this doctrine, my only objection, as far 
as I object, is — that I do not understand them. The pre- 
cise enunciation of this doctrine I defer to the c 
ment of the next Letter. Farewell. 



' Si qui' — {Esdra priaaaa it atcandaja, Tobiam, Judith, Esther, ^c.) 
— pro siu^is ei caiumiau ih»i tuiceperil, , . , anaihunai ail. Cone. Trid. 
Decr.Sess. IV.— H, S.C. 



CONFESSIONS Of 



LETTER n. 

My Deak Friend, 

In my last Letter I said that in the Bible there ia 
more that fiiuls me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together ; that the words of the Bible find me 
at greater depths of my being ; and that whatever fincU 
me brings with it an irreBistible evidence of its having pro- 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit. But the Doctrine ia qoestion 
requires me to beheve, that not only T^hat finds me, but 
that all that exists in the sacred volume, and which I am 
bound to find therein, was — not alone inspired by, that is, 
composed by, men under the actuating infiaence of the 
Holy Spirit, but likewise — dictated by an Infallible Intel- 
ligence ; — that the writers, each and alt, were divinely in- 
formed as well as inspired. Sow here all evasion, all 
excuse, is put off. An Infallible Intelligence extends to 
all things, physical no less than spiritual. It niay convey 
the truth in any one of the three possible languages, — that 
of Sense, as objects appear to the beholder on this earth; 
or that of Seience, which supposes the beholder plaj^ed in 
the centre ; — or that of Philosophy, which resolves both 
into a snpersensual reality. But whichever be chosen — 
and it is obvious that the incompatibility exists oiJy be- 
tween the first and second, both of them being indifferent 
and of equal value to the third — it must be employed con- 
sistently ; for an Infallible Intelligence must intend to be 
intelligible, and not to deceive. And, moreover, whichever 
of these three languages be chosen, it must be translatable 
into Truth. For this is the very essence of the Doctrine, 
that ofle and the same Intelligence is speaking in the unity 
of a Person ; which unity is no more broken by the diversity 
of the pipes through which it makes itself audible, than is 
a tune by the different instruments on which it is played 
by a consummate musician, equally perfect in all. One 
instrument may be niore capacious than another, but as 
far as its compass extends, and in what it sounds forth. It 
will be true to the conception of the master. I can conceive 
no softening here which would not nullify the Doctrtaa, 
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and convert it to a cload for each man's fancy to shift and 
shape at will. And this Doctrine, I confess, plants the 
vineyard of the Word with thorns for me, and places snares 
in its pathways. These may be delusions of an evil spirit ; 
but ere 1 so harshly question the seeming angel of light — 
my reason, I mean, and moral sense in conjunction with 
my clearest knowledge — I must inquire on what authority 
this Doctrine rests. Aud what other authority dares a 
trnly catholic Christian admit as coercive in the final 
decision, but tlie declarations of the Book itself, — thoagh 
I should not, without struggles and a trembling reluctance, 
gainsay oven a universal tradition ? 

I return to the Book. With a full pei-suasion of sonl 
respecting all the articles of the Christian Faith, as con- 
tained in the first four Classes, I receive willingly also the 
truth of the history, namely, that the Word of the Lord 
did come to Samuel, to Isaiah, to others ; — and that the 
vpords which gave utterance to the same are faithfully 
recorded. But though the origin of the words, even as of 
the miraculotts acts, be supernatural — yet the former once 
uttered — the latter once having taken their place among 
the pkiBnomena of the senses, the faithful recording of the 
same does not of itself imply, or seem to require, any 
supernatural working, other than as all troth and goodness 
are such. In the books of Moses, and once or twice ia the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, I find it indeed asserted that not 
only the words were given, but the recording of the same 
enjoined by the special command of God, and doubtless 
executed under the special guidance of the Divine Spirit. 
As to all such passages, therefore, there can be no dispute ; 
and all others in which the words are by the sacred his- 
torian declared to have been the Word of the Lord super- 
naturally commnnicated, I receive as such with a degree 
of confidence proportioned to the confidence required of me 
by the writer himself, and to the claims he himself makes 
on my belief. 

Let us, therefore, remove all sueh passages, and take 
each Book by itself ; and I repeat that I believe the writer 
in whatever he himself relates of hia own authority, and of 
its origin. But I cannot find any such claim, as the DoC' 
trine in question supposes, made by these writers, explicitly 
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or by implicrition. On the contraiy, they refer to otha 
docnmente, and in all points express themselves as sobe 
minded and veracions writers nnder otdiiuiry circoBC 
are known to do. Bat, perhaps, thoy bear testimony, t 
snccesKor to his predeceasor ? — ^r some one of the nnml 
has left it on record, that by especial inspiration he » 
commanded to declare the plenary inspiration of all t 
rest? — The passages, which can withont Tiolence fae e 
pealed to as substantiating the latter position, are 
and these so incidental,' — the conclusion drawn from them 
involving likewise so obviously a petitio principii, namely, 
the supernatural dictation, word by word, of the book in 
which the question is fonnd ; (for nntil this is established, 
the utmost that such a test can prove, is the current belief 
of the writer's ag-e and coantry concerning' the character 
of the books, then called the Scriptures ;) — that it cannot 
but seem strange, and assuredly is against all analogy of 9 
Gkispel Bevelation, that such a Doctrine — ^which, if tmfljM 
must be an article of faitb, and a most important, yftaJ 
essential article of faith, — should be left thus faintly, thi^l 
obscnrely, and, if I may so say, obilaneoitsli/, declared and.1 
enjoined. The time of the formation and closing of &9 J 
Canon unknown ; — the selectors and compilers unknown, I 
or recorded by known fabulists ;— and (more perplexing I 
still,) the belief of the Jewish Church— the belief, I mean, 
common to the Jews of Palestine and their more cultivated 
brethren in Alexandria, (no reprehension of which is to be 
found in the New Testament) — concerning the nature and 
import of the dtmrvivarCa attributed to the precious remains 
of their Temple Library ; — these circumstances are such, 
especially the last, as in effect to evacuate the Tenet, of 
which I am speaking, of the only meaning in which it 
practically means any thing at all, tangible, steadfast, or 
obligatory. In infallibility there are no degrees. The 
power of the High and Holy One is one and the same, 
whether the sphere, which it fills, be larger or smaller ; — 



I With only one at 
Old Tcalament aloni 
XDiir.li; {ypa^q) is, r 
lhi> »ery text formed 
the Epiatle ilwjlf. 



iniing exception, the texts in question refer lo the 
. That exi:eplion ie 2 Peter, m. IB. The ward_ 
irliBipd, not necesaarily bo lo b« inlerpretedj 
one of the ol^ections io the Apostolic anlfqnitf jd 
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the urea traversed by a comet, or the oracle of the house, 
the holy place beneath the wings of the Cherubim ; — the 
Pentateuch of the Legislator, who drew neap to the thick 
daricness where God was, and who spake in the cloud 
whence the thnnderings and lightnings came, and whom 
God answered by a voice ;— or but a Letter of thirteen 
verses from the affectionate Elder to the elect ladi/ and }ier 
children, whom he loved in the truth. Bnt at no period was 
this the judgment of the Jewish Church reBpecting all the 
canonical books. To Moses alone — to Moses in the record- 
ing no less than in the receiving of the Law — and to all 
and every part of the five books, called the Books of Moaes, 
the Jewish Doctors of the generation before, and coeval 
with, the Apostles assigned that unmodified and absolute 
theopneusty, which our divines, in words at least, attribute 
to the Canon collectively. In fact it was from the Jewish 
Eabbis, — who, in opposition to the Christian scheme, con- 
tended for ft perfection in the Revelation by Mosea, which 
neither required nor endured any addition, and who strained 
their fancies in. expressing the transcendency of the books 
of Moaes in aid of their opinion, — -that the founders of the 
Doctrine borrowed their notions and phrases respecting 
the Bible throughout. Remove the metaphorical drapery 
from the doctrine of the Cabhalists, and it wilt be found to 
contain the only intelligible and consistent idea of that 
plenary inspiration, which later divines extend to all the 
canonical books ; as thus r — " The Pentateuch is but one 
Word, even the Word of God ; and the letters and articulate 
sounds, by which this Word is communicated to onr human 
apprehensions, are likewise divinely communicated." 

Now, for ' Pentateuch ' substitute ' Old and New Tes- 
tament,' and then I say that this is the doctrine which I 
reject as superstitious and unscriptural. And yet as long 
as the conceptions of the Revealing Word and the Inspiring 
Spirit are identified and confounded, I assert that whatever 
says less than this, says little more than nothing. For how 
can absolute infallibility be blended with fallibility ? Where 
is the infallible criterion ? How can infallible truth be 
infallibly conveyed in defective and fallible espressions ? 
The Jewish teachers confined this miraculous character to 
the Pentateach. Between the Mosaic and the Prophetic 
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inepiiittioD they asserted such a difference as amounts to » 
diversity ; and between both the one and tbe other, and 
the remaininif books comprised under the title of Bajio- 
^raplia, the interval was still wider, and the inferiority in 
kind, and not only in degree, was unequivocally eipreMed. 
If we take into account the habit, oniversal with the Hebrew 
Doctors, of referring all eicellent or extraordinary things to 
the great First Cause, n-ithout mention of the proxiinat« and 
instrumental canBes, — a striking illustration o£ which may 
be obtaioed by comparing the narratives of the sajae event 
in the Psalms and in the Historical Books : and if we fur- 
ther reflect that the distinction of the Pro\idential and the 
Miraculous did not enter into thoir forms of thinking, — ftt 
all events not into their mode of conveying' their thoaghts, 
— the language of the Jews respecting the Hagiographa will 
be found to differ little, if at all, from that of religions 
persons among oui'selves, when speaking of an author 
abounding in gifts, stirred up by the Holy Spirit, writing 
under the influence of special grace, and the like. 

But it forms no part of my present purpose to discnH 
the point historically, or to speculate on tbe formation of 
either Canon. Kather, such inquiries are altogether alien 
from the great object of my pursuits and studies, w^hich is, 
to convince myself and others, that the Bible and Chris- 
tianity are their own sufficient evidence. But it concemt 
both my character and my peace of mind to satisfy 
prejudiced judges, that if my present convictions shoali 
all other respects be found consistent with the faith and 
feelings of a Christian, — and if in many and those impor- 
tant points they tend to secure that faith and to deepen 
those feehngs— the words of the Apostle,' rightly inter- 
preted, do not require their condemnation. Enough, if 
what has been stated above respecting the general doctrins 
of the Hebrew Masters, under whom the Apostle was brad, 
shall remove any misconceptions that might prevent th* 
right interpretation of his words. Farewell. 
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LETTER UI. 

Mt dbae Friend, 

Hatikg in the foi-mer two Letters defined the 
doctrine which I reject, I am now to communicate the 
views that I would propose to Babrtitnte in its place. 

Before, however, I attempt to lay down on the theologica.1 
chart the road-place, to which my bark has drifted, and to 
mark the spot and circnmBcribe the space, within which I 
swing at anchor, let me, first, thank yon for, and then 
attempt to answer, the objections, — or at least the questions, 
— which you have nrged upon me. 

" The present Bible is the Canon, to which Christ and 
the Apostles referred ? " 

Donbtless. 

" And in terms which a Christian mnst tremble to tamper 
■with?" 

Tea. The expressions are as direct as strong ; and a 
true believer will neither attempt to divert nor dilnte their 
strength. 

" The doctrine which ia considered as the orthodos view 
seems the obvions and most natnral interpretation of the- 
test in question ? " 

Tea, and Nay. To those whose minds are prepossessed 
by the Doctrine itself, — who from earliest childhood have- 
always meant this doctrine by the very word, Bible, — th& 
doctrine being but its exposition said pai-aphrase— Tea. In 
such minds the words of our Lord and the declarations of 
St. Paul can awaken no other sense. To those on the- 
other hand, who find the doctrine senseless and self-con- 
fnting, and who take up the Bible as they do other bookK, 
and apply to it the same rnles of interpretation,— Nay. 

And, lastly, he who, like myself, recognizes in neither of 
the two the state of his own mind, — who cannot rest in the 
former, and feels, or fears, a presumptuous spirit in the 
negative dogmatism of the latter, — he has his answer to 
seek. But so far I dare hazard a reply to the question, — 
In what other sense can the words be interpreted P — he- 
Beeching you, however, to take what I am about to offer 
hut as an attempt to delineate an arc of oscillation, — that 
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the eulogy ol St. Paul is in no wise contrarened by the 
opinion, to whtch I incline, who fully believe the Old Te^ 
tament collectively, both in the compoaition and in ill 
fiervation, a. great and precious gift of Providence ;- 
find in it all that the Apostle deBcrifaes, and who more 
irelieve that all which the Apostle Epoke of was of divine 
inspiration, and a blessing intended for as many as are ui 
communion with the Spirit through all ages. And I freely 
confess that my whole heart wonld tom away witii a 
Hngry impatience from the cold and captions mortal, whi^' 
ithe moment I had been pouring' out the love and ghdnati 
of my soul, — while book after book. Law, and Tmdi, an' 
Example, Oracle and lovely Hymn, and choral Song of te 
thonsand thoosacds, and accepted FrayerG of Saints eiul 
Prophets, sent bact as it were, from Heaven, like d 
to be let loose agam. with a new freight of spiritnal ji 
and griefs and necessities, were passing across my memo _ 
— -at the first pause of my voice, and whilst my coantenBDS 
was still speaking — should ask me, whether I was thinkiii 
of the Book of Esther, or meant particularlv to include tl 
first sis chapters of Daniel, or verses ti—20 of the 1098 
Psalm, or the last verse of the 137th Psalm ? Would u 
conclusion of this sort be drawn in any other anali^ 
Ciise ? In the conree of my Lectures on Di-amatio Poetij 
I, in half a score instances, referred my auditors to ill 
precious volnme before me — Shakspeare — and spoke enti! 
siastically, both in general and with detail of particsli 
beauties, of the plays of Shakspeare, as in all their It' 
and in relation to the purposes of the writ«r, excelk 
Would it have been fair, or according to the ( 
usage and understanding of men, to have inferred a 
tion on my part to decide the qnestion respecting 1 
AndronicuB, or the larger portion of the three parta ( 
Henry VI. P Would not every genial mind understand Ij 
Shakspeare that unity or total impression comprising, *d 
resulting from, the thousandfold several and particah 
emotions of delight, admiration, gratitude excited hy Ir^^ 
works ? But if it be answered, " Aye ! but we mnat W 
interpret St. Paul as we may and should interpret ui 
other honest and intelligent writer or speaker," — then, 
■say, tliis Ib the very petilio jirincipn of which I complnin. 
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Still less do the woi'da of our Lord ' apply agsinat my 
view. Have I not declai-ed — do I not begin by declaring — 
that whatever is referred by the sacred Penman to a direct 
communi cation from GSod, and wherever it is recorded that 
the Subject of the history had asserted hitnself to have 
received this or that command, this or that information or 
aasnrance, from a euperhnman Intellig-ence, or where the 
writer in his own person, and in the character of an his- 
torian, relates that the Word of the Lord came unto priest, 
prophet, chieftainj or other individual — have I not declared 
that I receive the same with full belief, and admit its in- 
appellable authority ? Who more convinced than I am — 
who more anxious to impress that conviction on the minds 
of others— that the Law and the Prophets speak through- 
out of Chriat ? That all the intermediate applications and 
realizations of the words are bnt types and repetitions — 
translations, as it wei*, from the language of letters and 
articulate sounds into the language of events and symbolical 
persons ? 

And here again let me recur to the aid of analogy. 
Suppose a Life of Sir Thomas More by his son-in-law, or 
a Life of Lord Bacon by his chaplain ; that a part of the 
records of the Court of Chancery belonging to these periods 
■were lost ; that in Roper's or in Rawley's biographical work 
there were preserved a series of dicta and judgments attri- 
buted to these iUustrions Chancellors, many and important 
specimens of their table discourses, with large eitracta from 
works written by them, and from some that are no longer 
extant. Let it be supposed, too, that there are no grounds, 
internal or external, to doubt either the moral, intellectual, 
or circumstantial competence of the biographers. Suppose, 
moreover, that wherever the opportunity existed of collating 
their documents and quotations with the records and works 
still preserved, the former wei* found substantially correct 
and faithful, the few differences in no wise altering or dis- 
turbing the spirit and purpose of the paragraphs in which 
they were found, and that of what was not coUatable, and 
to which no teat ab extra could be applied, the far larger 
part bore witness in itself of the same spirit and origin ; 

' John T. 33. 
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and that not only by its characteristic featnres, bnt by its, 
Biirpaasing excellence, it rendered the chances of ita bsTing 
had Any other author than the ^nnt-mind, to whom tliB 
biographer ascribes it, small indeed ! Now, from the 
and objects of my pnrsnits, I have, we will soppose, in-' 
qnent occasion to refer to one or other of these works; firf" 
example, to Eawley's Dicta et Facta Francisci de FenJflw. 
At one time I might refer to the work in some such words 
aa,— " Remember what Francis of Vemlam. said or jndj ' "" 
or, — " If you believe not me, yet believe Lord Bacon.' 
another time I might take the running title of the volntDBt 
and at another, the name of the biographer; — "Turn to 
your Rawiey ! Se will set you right ; " or, — " There yoa 
will find a depth, which no research will ever MhsMt;" 
or whatever other strong expression my sense of Bftcon't 
greatness and of the intrinsic worth and the valne of ita 
proofs and specimens of that greatness, contained and pre- 
served in that volume, would excite and justify. Bnt lel 
my expressions be as vivid and unqnnlified as the Buwl 
sanguine temperament ever inspired, would any man 
sense couclade from them that I meant — and meant 
make others believe— that not only each and all of thew 
anecdotes, adages, decisions, extracts, incidents had hem 
dictated, word by word, by Lord Bacon ; and that all 
Eawley'a own observations and inferences, all the connee* 
tivea and disjunctlTes, all the recollections of time, pluq 
and circumstance, together with the order and sncceanol 
of the narrative, were in like manner dictated and rerisei 
by the spirit of the deceased Chancellor ? The answer wit 
be — mnst be ; — No man in his senses 1 " No man ia bil 
senses—in this instance ; but in that of the Bible it ia qniH 
otherwise ;— for (I take it as an admitted point that) it-* 
is quite otherwise!" 

And here I renounce any advantage I might obtain fin 
my argument by restricting the application of our Lorfl 
and the Apostle's words to the Hebrew Canon. I adi 
the justice — I have long felt the full force — of the remi 
— "We have all that the occasion allowed." And if 
same awful authority does not apply so directly to 
Evangelical and Apostolical writings as to the Hohi 
Canon, yet the analogy of faith juatifies the tranater. 
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the doctrine be lesa deciBively Scriptural m its applicatioa 
to the New Testament ov the Christian Canon, the temp- 
tation to doabt it is likewise lesa. So at least we are led 
to infer ; since in point of fact it is the apparent or imagined 
contrast, the diversity oE spirit which sundry individuals 
have believed themselves to find in the Old Testament and 
in the Gospel, that has given occasion to the donht ; — and, 
in the heart of thousands who yield a faith of acquiescence 
to the contrary, and fiad rest in their humility, — supplies 
fael to a fearful wish that it were permitted to make a 
distinction. 

But, lastly, yoa object, that — even granting that no 
coercive, positive, reasons for the belief — no direct and not 
inferred assertions, — of the plenary inspiration of the Old 
and New Testament, in the generally received import of 
the term, could be adduced, yet, — in behalf of a doctrine 
so catholic, and during so long a succession of ages affirmed 
and acted on fay Jew and Christian, Greek, Bomish, and 
Protestant, you need no other answer than ; — " Tell me, 
first, why it should not be received ! "Why should I not 
believe the Scriptures throughout dictated, in word and 
thought, by an infallible Intelligence ?" — I admit the fair- 
ness of the retort ; and eagerly and earnestly do I answer : 
For every reason that makes ma prize and revere these 
Scriptures; — prize them, love them, revere them, beyond 
all other books ! Why should I not ? Because the Doctrine 
in question petrifies at once the whole body of Holy Writ 
with all its harmonies and symmetrical gradations, — the 
flexile and the rigid,- — ^the supporting hard and the clothing 
soft, — the biood •aikiah is the life, — the intelligencing nerves, 
and the rudely woven, but soft and springy, cellular sub- 
stance, in which all are imbedded and lightly bound 
together. This breathing organism, this glorious panhar- 
tnonion, which I had seen stand on its feet as a, man, and 
with a man's voice given to it, the Doctrine in question 
tnms at once into a colossal Memcon's head, a hollow pas- 
sage for a voice, a voice th:it mocks the voices of many 
men, and speaks in their names, and yet is but one voice, 
and the same ; — and no man uttered it, and never in a 
hnman heart was it conceived. Why should I not ? — 
Because the Doctrine evacuates of all sense and efGcacy the 
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aare and consinnt tradition, that all the several books boimd 
up together in oar precious family Bible 
different and widely distant ages, under the greatest diver- i 
sity of circums^nces, and degrees of light and information^^ 
and yet that the composers, whether as uttering 
cording what was uttered and what was done, were all 
actuated by a pure and holy Spirit, one and the same— 
(for is there any spirit pure and holy, and jet not proceed- 
ing from God — and yet not proceeding in and with tlie 
Holy Spirit?) — one Spirit, working diversly,' now awaken- 
ing strength, and now glorifying itself in weakness, now 
giving power and direction to knowledge, and now taking 
ttway tlie sting from error ! Era the Btunmer and the 
montha ot ripening had arrived for the heart of the race ; 
while the whole sap of the tree was crude, and each and 
every fruit lived in the harsh and bitter principle ; even 
then this Spirit withdrew its chosen miniatera from the 
false and guilt-making centre of Self. It converted tha 
wrath into a form and an organ of love, and on the passing 
storm-cloud impressed the fair rainbow of promise to all 
generations. Put the lust of Self in the forked lightning, 
and would it not be a Spirit of Moloch P But Ood makelJt 
the lightnings his ministers, fire and hail, vapours and 
stormy winds fulfilling his word. 

Curee ye Meroz,said the angel of the Lord; curse ye bttterlj 
the inhabilants thereof — sang Deborah. Was it that shi 
called to mind any personal wrongs — -rapine or inault-- 
that she or the house of Lapidoth had received from Jabil 
or Sisera ? No ; she had dwelt under her palm tree in tU 
depth of the mountain. But she was a ■mother in Iara^\ 
and with a mother's heart, and with the vehemency of I 
mother's and a patriot's love, she had shot the light of loT) 
from her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from hS 
lips, on the people that had jeoparded their lives tinto ik 
death against the oppressors ; and the bittemesH, awakenei 
and borne aloft by the same love, she precipitated 

' lu 
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on the selfish and coward recreants who fame not to the help 
of the Lord, lu the kelp of the Lord, against the ■mighty. Aa 
long: "B I have the image of Deborah before my eyes, and 
while I throw myself back into the age, conntry, circnm- 
stances, of this Hebrew Bonduca in the not yet tamed chaos 
of the spiritual creation ; — as long as I contemplate the 
impassioned, high-aouled, heroic womiin in all the pro- 
minence and individnality of will and character, — I feel as 
if I were among the first ferments of the great affections — 
the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos, swelling up 
againet. — and yet towards— the outspread wings of the 
Dove that lies brooding on the troubled waters. So long 
al! is well, — all replete with instmction and example. In 
the fierce and inordinate I am made to know and be grate- 
ful for the clearer and pnrer radiance which shines on a 
Christian's paths, neither binnted by the preparatory veil, 
nor crimsoned in its straggle throngh the all-enwrapping 
mist of the world's ignorance ; whilst in the Belf-oblivion 
of these heroes of the Old Testament, their elevation above 
all low and individual interests, — above all, in the entii-e 
and vehement devotion of their total being to the service 
of their divine blaster, I find a lesson of humility, a ground 
of humiliation, and a shaming, yet rousing, example of 
faith and fealty. But let me once be persuaded that all 
these heart-awakening utterances of human heai'ts — of men 
of like faculties and passions with myself, mourning, re- 
joicing, suffering, triumphing — 9,ve\ra.ta&9,DivinaOom7nedia 
of a superhuman — -O bear with tne, if I say — -Ventriloquist ; 
— that the royal Harper, to whom I have so often submitted 
myself as a many-atringed inetnmient for his fire-tipt fingers 
to traverse, while every several nerve of emotion, passion, 
thought, that thrids the flesh-and-blood of our common 
humanity, responded to the touch, — that this sweeiPsaimtsi 
of Israel was himself as mere an instrument as his harp, an 
automatim, poet, mourner, and supplicant ; — all is gone, — 
all sympathy, at least, and all example. I listen in awe 
and fear, but likewise in perplexity and confusion of spirit. 
Yet one other instance, and let this be the crucial test of 
the Doctrine. Say that the Book of Job throughout was 
dictated by an infallible Intelligence. Then re-peruae the 
Iwok, and BtJll, as you proceed, try to apply the tenet : try 
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if yoa can even attach any sense or semblance of meaning 
to the speeches which yon ave reading. What ! were the 
hollow truisms, the unsnfBcing half-tmths, the false assump- 
tions and malignant insinuations of the supercilious bigots, 
who cormptly defended the truth : — were the impressive 
facts, the piercing outcries, the pathetic appeals, and the 
close and powerful reasoning with which the poor sufferer 
— smarting at once from, hia wounds, and from the oil of 
vitriol which the orthodox liars for God were dropping into 
them — impatiently, but uprightly and holily, controverted 
this truth, while in will and in spirit he clung to it ; — were 
both dictated by an infallible Intelligence '? — Alas ! if I 
may judge from the manner in which both indiscriminately 
are recited, quoted, appealed to, preached upon, by the 
Toutiniers of desk and pulpit, I cannot doubt that they thint 
BO, — or rather, without thinking, take for grajited that bo 
they are to think; — the more readily, perhaps, because the 
SO thinking supersedes the necessity of all after-thought. 
Farewell. 



LETTER lY. 

Mr DBAB Friend, 

Yon reply to the conclusion of my Letter : 
have we to do with roatiniers ? Quid Tiiihi cum Aomuneul 
jtutata pulide repjdantibus ? Let nothings count for nothi 
and the dead bury the dead I Who but such ever n 
stood the Tenet in this sense ?" — 

In what sense then, I rejoin, do others understand it 
If, with exception of the passages already excepted, namel; 
the recorded words of God — concerning which no Chrietiai 
can have doubt or scruple, — the Tenet in this sense be 
applicable to the Scripture, destructive of its noblest p 
poses, and contradictory to its own express declaration s,- 
again and again I ask : — What am I to substitute ? Whi 
other sense is conceivable that does not destroy the doctrii 
which it professes to interpret — that does not convert 
into its own negative F As if a geometrician should naai 
a sngar loaf an ellipse, adding—" By which term I hea 
mean a cone;" — and then justify the misnomer i 
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pretext thai the ellipse is among the conic sections ! And 
yet — notwithstanding the repugnancy of the Doctrine, in 
its nnqnatified sense, to Scripture, Reason, and Common 
Sense theoretically, while to all practical nses it is intract- 
able, nnmalleable, and altogether unprofitable — notwith- 
standing its irrationality, and in the face of your expostn- 
lation, grounded on the palpablenesa of its irrationality, — 
I must still arow my belief that, however flittingly and 
unsteadily, aa through a mist, it is the Doctrine which the 
generality of our popular divines receive as orthodox, and 
this the sense which they attach to the words. 

For on. what other ground can I account for the whim- 
sical siifcrn/eHijiiitrs of onr nitmerous harmonists,— for the 
curiously inferred facta, the inventive circumstantial detail, 
the complemental and supplemental history which, in the 
ntter silence of all historians and absence of all historical 
documents, they bring to light by mere force of logic ? — 
And all to do away some half score apparent discrepancies 
in the chronicles and memoirs of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; — discrepancies so analogous to what is fonnd in all 
other narratives of the same story by several narrators, — 
so analogous to what is fonnd in all other known and 
trusted histories by contemporary historians, when they are 
collated with each other (nay, not seldom when either 
historian is compared with himself), as to form in the eyes 
of all competent judges a characteristic mark of the genuine- 
ness, independency, and (if I may apply the word to a book,) 
the veraciousness of each several document ; a mark the 
absence of which would warrant a suspicion of collusion, 
invention, or at best of servile transcription ; — discrepancies 
so trifling in circumstance and import, that, although in 
some instances it is highly probable, and in all instances, 
perhaps, possible that they are only apparent and recon- 
cilable, no wise man would care a straw whether they were 
real or apparent, reconciled or left in harmless and friendly 
variance. What, I ask, could have induced learned and 
intelligent divines to adopt or sanction subterfuges, which, 
neutraliiiing the ordinary criteria of full or defective evidence 
in historical documents, would, taken as a general rule, 
render all collation and cross-examination of written records 
ineffective, and obliterate the main character by which 
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tales, which each s 
to his own fancy a . . 

of which more or less contradicts the other ? Allow n 
create chasms ad libitum, and ad lihitum to fill them Dp 
with imagined facts and incidents, and I woald almoet 
nndertake to harmonise FalstaS's account of the rogoee in 
buckram into a coherent and consistent namitive. What, 
I say, could have tempted graye and pious men thus to 
disturb the foundation of the Temple, in order to repair a 
petty breach or rat-hole in the wall, or fasten a loose stone 
or two in the outer court, if not an assumed necessity arising 
oat of the peculiar character of Bible history ? 

The substance of the syllogism, by which their procedure 
was jnstifled to their own minds, can be no other than this. 
That, without which two assertions — both of which must 
be alike tme and correct— would contradict each other, 
and consequently be, one or both, false or incorrect, must 
itself be true. But every word and syllable eiisting in the 
original text of the Cunonical Books, from the Cherelhi and 
Phelethi' of David to the name in the copy of a family 
register, the site of a town, or the course of a river, were 
dictated to the sacred amanuensis by an infalHble Intelli- 
gence. Here there can be neither more or less. Important 
or unimportant gives no ground of difference; and the 
number of the wi'iters as little. The secretaries may have 
been many, — the historian was one and the same, and he 
infallible. This is the minor of the syllogism ; ajid if it 
conld ho proved, the conclusion would be nt least plausible ; 
and there would be but one objection to the procedure, 
namely, its nselossnoss. For if it have been proved already, 
what need of proving it over again, and by means — tlie 
removal, namely, of apparent contradictions — which the 
infallible Author did not think good to employ ? But if 
it have not been proved, what becomes of the argument 
which derives its whole force and legitimacy from the 
assumption p 

In fact, it is clear that the harmonists and their admirers 
held and understood the Doctrine literally. And must not 

' a Sam. XI. 23; 1 Chron. 
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tfcat divine likewise have so underatood it, who, in answep 
to a qaestion concemiDg the transcendant hleEsednesB of 
Jael, and the righteoasneBa of the act, in mhich she in- 
hospitably, treacheronsly, perfidiously, murdered sleep, the 
confiding sleep, closed the controversy by observing that he 
wanted no better morality than that of the Bible, and no 
flther proof of an action's being' praiseworthy than that the 
Bible had declared it worthy to be praised ? — an observation, 
as applied in this instance, so slanderous to the morality 
and moral spirit of the Bible as to be inexplicable, except 
as a consequence of the Doctrine in dispute. — But let a 
man be once fully persuaded that there is no difference 
between the two positions— -"The Bible contains the religion 
revealed by God " — and " Whatever is contained in the 
Bible is religion, and was revealed by God," — and that 
whatever can be said of the Bible, collectively taken, may 
and must be said of each and every sentence of the Bible, 
taken for and by itself, — and I no longer wonder at these 
paradoses. I only object to the inconsistency of those who 
profess the same belief, and yet affect to look down with a 
contemptnona or compassionate smile on John Wesley for 
rejecting the Copernican systera as incompatible therewith; 
or who eielaim "Wonderful!" when they hear that Sir 
Matthew Hale sent a crazy old woman to the gallows in 
honoor of the Witch of Endor.' In the lattef instance it 

' He sent two ; nor does it appsBr that the poor creatnras were at all 
craij. Rose Cnllender aiwi Amy Dnoj, widoii's, of Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
were tried for wltuhcraft, on ths lOth of March, 1G6S, at Bury St. 
Edmunds. Sir M. Hale told the jury, " that he would not repeat the 
evidence unto thero, lest by so doing he should wrong the evidence on 
tho one side or on the ouier. Unly this Die] acquainted them, that 
they had two things to enquire after: first, miether or no these children 
were henitrJied ; secondly, whether the prisoners at the bar were guilty 
of it. " That there uitre such urealvree as tuitcha, he made no doubt at nu, 
For,fir3l, the SaripCvres had affirmed so much. Seeoadly, the wisdem of 
all naiioae had provided lawi njainji swh pereora, which is an argwm^l 
!>j thdr confidetKe rif eiieh a crime. And such hath been the judgment 
of tilts kingdom, as appears by that Act of Parliament, which hath pro- 
lided punishments proportionable to the quality of the ofience. And 
desired them strictly to observe (heir evidence; and desired the great 
God of heaven to direct their hearts in the weighty thing they had in 
hand. For to condemn the innocent, aod to let the ^ilCy go free were 
both an abomination to the Lord." They were found guilty on tliirteen 
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night, I admit, bave been an eRoiHcnia (tbongh e<rtn st 
this dsT the all bat nmrenaUj received) interpretaticn of 
the word, which we have rendered by tcitett ; — bat I challen^ 
these divines asd their adberents to establish the compati- 
bility of a belief in the raodeni astronomj ajid nataral 
philosophy with their and Wesley's doctrine respecting the 
inspired Scriptares, without reducing the Doctrine itself to 
a plaything of wax ; — or rather to a half-inflited bladdra-, 
which, when the contents are rarefied in the heat of rhft- 
torical generalities, swells out round, and without a creaH 
or wrinkle ; bat bring it into the cool temperature of par- 
ticnlars, and yoa may press, and as it were escept, what 
part you like — so it be but one part at a time — between 
yonr thumb and finger. 

Mow, I pray you, which is the more honest, nay, which 
the more reverential, proceedinp,^ — to play at fast and loose 
in this way ; or to say at once, " See here in these several 
writings one and the same Holy Spirit, now sanctifying a 
chosen vessel, and fitting it for the reception of heavenly 
tmths proceeding immediately from the mouth of God, and 
elsewhere working in frail and fallible men like oarselves, 
and like ourselves instructed by God's word and laws " ? — 
The first Christian martyr had the form and features of an 
ordinary man, nor are we taught to believe that these 
featui'es were miraculously transfignred into superfaiunaii 
symmetry ; but he being filled with the Soly Ghost, they thai 
looked steadfastly on him, eaw hie face as it had been tkefaef 
of a/ri angel. Even so has it ever been, and so it ever will 
be, with all who with humble hearts and a rightly disposed 
spirit scan the Sacred Volume. And they who read it with 
an evil heart of unbelief, and an alien spirit— what boots for 
them the assertion that every sentence was miraculously 
communicated to the nominal antbor by God hinxaelf r 

indiptmotils. The bewilrlied got well of all their pains " wi'hin lesi 
than half un hour" after the conviction (so "Mr. Faoy did affirm" — 
Mr. Paty being the fttlhfir of one of the bewilebed); "only Suwn 
Chandlur fult a pain like pricking of pins in her stomach. . . . TbA 
Judge and all the Coort wore fulij satietled with the verdiot, and tbei^ 
upon gavB judgment against the witches that they should be hangedi 
I'bey wBPB much urged lo eonfosn, but would not . . . They were 
executed on Monday, the 171I1 of March following, but they oonfbsaed' 
iiothing-"— &■>(« 2Wafa, tL p. 700.— H. N. C. 
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Will it not rather present additional temptations to the 
unhappy ecoffers, and furnish them with a pretest of self- 
jastifi cation Y 

When, in my third Letter, I first echoed the qneation, 
*' Why should I not?"— the answers came crowding on my 
mind. I am well content, however, to have merely ang- 
gest«d the main points, in proof of the positive harm which, 
both historically and Bpiritnally, our religion sustains from 
this Doctrine. Of minor importance, yet not to be over- 
looked, are the forced and fantastic interpretations, the 
arbitrary allegories and mystic expansions of proper nanies, 
to which this indiscriminate Bibliolatry furnished foel, 
spark, and wind. A still greater evil, and less attributable 
to the visionary hnmonr and weak judgment of the indi- 
vidual expositors, is the literal rendering of Scripture in 
passages, which the number and variety of images employed 
in different places, to express one and the same verity, 
plainly mark out for figurative. And, lastly, add to all 
these the strange — in all other writings unexampled — 
practice of bringing together into logical dependency 
detached sentences from books composed at the distance 
of centuries, nay, sometimes a millennium., from each other, 
under different dispensations, and for different objects. 
Accommodations of elder Scriptural phrases — that favourite 
ornament and garnish of Jewish eloquence — incidental 
allusions to popular notions, traditions, apologues — {for 
example, the dispute between the Devil and the Archangel 
Michael about the body of Moses. Jude 9),- — fancies and 
anachronisms imported from the synagogue of Alex^mdria 
into Palestine by, or together with, the Septnagint Version, 
and applied as mere argwti^ita ad homines — (for example, 
the delivery of the Law by the disposition of Angela, Acts 
vii. 53. Oal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2)— these, detached from their 
coDCeic, and, contrary to the intention of the sacred writer, 
first raised into independent theses, and then brought 
together to produce or sanction some new credendum, for 
which neither separately could have furnished a pretence ! 
By this strange mosaic, Scripture tests have been worked 
up into passable likenesses of Purgatory, Popery, the Inqui- 
sition, and other monstrous ahuaea. But would yon have 
a Protestant instance of the superstitious use of Scripture 
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arisiLg' oat of this dogma ? Passing by the Cabbala of tii0 
Hntchinsoninn School as the dotage oi a few weak-mitided' 
individuals, I refer jon to Bishop Hacket's Sermons on iiia 
Incarnation. And if jou have read the same anthcH-'s lofe 
of Archbishop Williama, and have seen and felt (as evsfj 
reader of this latter work mnst see and feel,) his talenti 
learning, acnteness, and robnst good sense, yon ■will havo 
Sifficnltj- in determining the quality and character of a 
engraft such frnit« on such & tree.' 
[>peai' a paradox, if, after all tht 
)w that they weigh less in my mind- 
against the Doctrine, than the motives nsuallj assigned for 
maintaining and enjoining it. Such, for instance, arc 
arguments drawn from the anticipated loss and dan 
that would resnlt from its abandonment ; aa that it wool^ 
deprive the Christian world of its only infallible arbiter " 
qaestione of Faith and Duty, suppress the only common ani 
inappellabJB tribunal; that the Bible is the only religions. 
bond of union and ground of unity among ProtestantB, 
the like. For the confutation of this whole reasoning ib 
might be sufficient to ask : — Has it produced these effiecta? 
Would not the contrary statement be nenrer to the fact? 
What did the Churches of the first four centuries hold on 
this point ? To what did they attribute the rise and. 
multiplication of heresies ? Can any learned and candid 
Protestant aBirm that there existed and exists no ground 
for the charges of Bossuet and other eminent Bomisb 
divines ? It is no easy matter to know how to handle a 
party ma^im, so framed that, with the exception of a single 

' " Did not the life of AreLbishop Wiliisms prove othenviae, I bI 
bsve interred from these S«riuanB tbat Hacket from his first bojhnod 
hud been nsed to make themes, epigrams, copies of verses, and (he lika 
on all the Sunday feusts and festivals of the Church ; had (bund abonda 
nonrishment for ihis hamonr of points, quirks, and quiddities, in t 
study of (he I'achers and glossera ; and reroained a junior toph ail bi* 
life long." .... "Let any competent jadgc read Hackel'H Life of' 
Archbishop Williama, ami then these Sermnns, and ao measure ths 
Maltifying, nugifjirg effect of a blind and iincritiiral alndj of tba 
Fathers, and the excluBi»e prepossession in favour of their authority ia. 
the miniia of many of our Chnrcli digaitariea in the reign of Cbarlea L" 
—Lit. Semains, ill. pp. 173 and 183, [Nolea on ike Life of AiJtw 
//otitef.]— H.N. a— [Seealsolhe'AidB,'ante,pp. 99 and tOT.— En.f' 
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word, it expresses an important tmth, bnt which by means 
of that word is made to convey a most dangerons error. 

The Bible is the appointed conservatory, an indispensable 
criterion, and a continnal source and snpport of tme Belief. 
But that the Bible is the sole source ; that it not onty con- 
tains, bnt constitutes, the Christian Religion; that it is, in 
short, a Creed, consisting wholly of articles of Faith ; that 
consequently we need no rale, help, or gnide, spii-itnal or 
historical, to teach ns what parts are and what are not 
articles o£ Faith — alt being such, — and the difference between 
the Bible and the Creed being this, that the clauses of the 
latter are aD unconditionally necessary to salvation, but 
those of the foi-mer conditionally so, that is, as soon as the 
words are known to exist in any one of the canonical 
Books ; and that, nnder this limitation, the belief is of the 
same necessity in both, and not at all affected by the greater 
or lesser importance of the matter to be believed; — thia 
scheme differs widely from the preceding, though its adhe- 
rents often make ase of the same words in expressing their 
belief. And thia latter scheme, I assert, was brought into 
currency by and in favour of those by whom the operation 
of grace, the aids of the Spirit, the necessity of regenera- 
tion, the corraption of our nature, in short, all the peculiar 
and spiritual mysteries of the Gospel were explained and 
diluted away. 

And how have these men treated this very Bible ? — I, 
who indeed prize and reverence this sacred library, as of all 
outward means and conservatives of Christian faith and 
practice the surest and the most reflective of the inward 
Word ; — I, who hold that the Bible contains the i-eligion of 
Christians, but who dare not say that whatever is contained 
in the Bible is the Christian religion, and who shrink from 
all question respecting the comparative worth and efScacy 
of the written Word as weighed a^inst the preaching of 
the Gospel, the discipline of the Churches, the continued 
succession of the Ministry, and the communion of Saints, 
lest by comparing I should seem to detach them ; — I tremble 
at the processes, which the Qrotian divines without scrup4e 
carry on in their treatment of the sacred Writers, as soon 
I as any texts declaring the peculiar tenets of onr Faith are 
t cited against them, — even tenets and mysteries which the 
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believer afc bis baptism receives as the title-writ and bosom- 
roll o£ his adoption ; and which, according to my scheme, 
«yery Christian born in Church-membership ought to bring 
■with him to the study of the sacred Scriptures as the mastetv 
key of interpretation. Whatever the doctrine of infallibb 
dictation may be in itself, in their hands it is to the last 
degree nugatory, and to be paralleled only by the Bomish 
tenet of Infallibility, — in the existence of which all agteo, 
but where, and in whom, it exists stat adhuc tuh lite. Breiy 
sentence found in a canonical Book, rightly interpreted, 
■contains the diolum of an infallible Mind ; — bat what th» 
right interpretation is, — or whether the very words now 
■extant are cormpt or genuine — ^must be determined by the 
industry and understanding of fallible, and alas ! moi 
less prejudiced theologians. 

And yet 1 am told that this Doctrine must not be resisted 
or called in question, because of its fitness to preserve ani^ 
of faith, and for the prevention of schism and sectarian b^ 
ways ! — Let the man who holds this language trace t^. 
history of Protestantism, and the growth of sectarian divi" 
sions, ending with Dr. Hawker's wifra-Calvinistic Tracts, 
and Mr. Eelshara's New Version of the Testament. And' 
then let him tell me that for the prevention of an evil wHoli 
already exists, and which the boasted preventive itedf 
might rather seem to have occasioned, I must submit to ha 
silenced by the first learned infidel, who throws in my face 
the blessing of Deborah, or the cursings of David, or the 
Grecisms and heavier difficulties in the biographical chapter! 
of the Book of Daniel, or the hydrography and natural phi- 
losophy of the Patriarchal ages. — I must forego the means 
of silencing, and the prospect of convincing, an alienated 
brother, because I must not thus answer ; — " My Brother I 
What has all this to do with the truth and the worth <rf 
Christianity ? If you reject d priori all communion with 
the Holy Spirit, there is indeed a chasm between us, over 
which we cannot even make our voices intelligible to eaolt 
other. But if — though but with the faith of a Seneoa ot 
BH Antouine — you admit the co-operation of a divine Spirit 
in souls desirous of good, even as the breath of heaven 
works variously in each several plant according to its kind, 
character, period of growth, and circumstance of soil, cltme,: 
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and aspect; — on. what ground can you assume that its pre- 
sence is incompatible with all imperfection in the subject, — 
even with such imperfection as is the natural accompani- 
ment of the unripe season ? If yon call your gardener or 
husbandman to account for the plants or crops he is raising, 
would you not regard the special purpose in each, and j udg& 
of each by that which it was tending to ? Thorns are not 
flowers, nor is the fauak serviceable. But it wa.3 not for its 
thorns, but for its sweet and medicinal flowers that the 
rose was onltivated ; and he who cannot separate the huak 
from the grain, wants the power because Bloth or malice 
has prevented the will. I demand for the Bible only the- 
justice which you grant to other books of grave authority, 
and to other proved and acknowledged benefactors of man- 
kind. Will you deny a spirit of wisdom in Lord Bacon, 
because in particular facts he did not possess perfect science, 
or an entire immunity from the positive errors which result 
from imperfect insight? A Davy will not so judge hia 
great predecessor. For he recognizes the spirit that is now 
working in himself, and which under similar defects of 
light and obstacles of error had been his guide and guardian 
in the morning twilight of his own genius. Must not the 
kindly warmth awaken and vivify the seed, in order that 
the stem may spring up and rejoice in the light ? As the 
genial warmth to the informing light, even so is the pre- 
disposing Spirit to the revealing Word." 

If I should reason thus— but why do I say if? — -I have 
reasoned thus with more than one serious and well-disposed 
Sceptic ; and what waiS the answer ? — " You speak rationally^ 
but seem to forget the subject. I have frequently attended 
meetings of the British and Foreign Bible Society, wher» 
I have heard speakers of every denomination, Calvinist and 
Arminian, Quaker and Methodist, Dissenting Ministers 
and Clergymen, nay, dignitaries of the Established Chnrch, 
— and still have I heard the same doctrine, — that the Bible 
was not to be regarded or reasoned about in the way that 
other good books are or may be ; — that the Bible was dif- 
ferent in kind, and stood by itself. By some indeed thia- 
doctrine was rather implied than expressed, but yet evidently 
implied. But by far the greater nnniber of the speakers it. 
wae asserted in the strangest and most nnqnalified words. 
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that langnage could anpply. Wliat is more, their principal 
argamtsnts were gronnded on the position, that the Bible 
throughout waB dictated by Omniscience, and therefore in 
all its parts infallibly true and obligatory, and that the 
men, whose names are prefixed to the several books or 
chapters, were in fact but as different pens in the hand of 
one and the same Writer, and the words the words of God 
himself ;— and that on this account all notes and comments 
wei-e snperfluona, nay, preaumptuona, — a profane mixing of 
human with divine, the notions of fallibJe oreatares with 
the oracles of Infallibility, — as if Grod'a meanincf coold he 
60 clearly or fitly expressed in man's as in G-od's owtt 
words ! But how often you yourself must have heard the 
same langnage from the pulpit !— " 

What could I reply to this ? — I could neither deny the 
fact, nor evade the conclusion,— namely, that aoch is at 
present the popular bebef. Tes — I at length rejoined — I 
have heard this language from the pulpit, and more than 
once from men who in any other place wonld explain it 
away into something so very different from the literal senee 
of their words as cloaely to resemble the contrary. And 
this, indeed, is the peculiar character of the doctrine, that 
you cannot diminish or qualify but you reverse it. I haTB 
heard this language from men, who knew as well as myself 
that the best and most orthodox divines have in effect dis- 
claimed the doctrine, inasmuch as they confess it cannot 
be extended to the words of the sacred Writers, or tho 
particular import, — that thei'efore the Doctrine does not 
mean all that the usual wording of it expresses, though 
what it does mean, and why they continue to sanction thiS' 
hyperbolical wording, I have sought to learn from them in 
vain. But let a thousand orators blazon it at public meet- 
ings, and let as many pulpits echo it, surely it behoves yott 
to inquire whether you cannot be a Christian on your own 
faith ; and it cannot but be beneath a wise man to be an 
Infidel on the score of what other men think fit to include 
in their Christianity ! 

Now suppose — and, believe me, the supposition will vary 
little from the fact — that in conseqaence of these views tha 
Sceptic's mind had gradually opened to the reception of oU 
the traths enumerated in my first Letter. Suppose that 
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P^e 'Scriptares themselves from this time had continued to 
' rise ID his eHteem and affection — the better understood, the 
more dear ; as in the countenance of one, whom through b. 
cloud of prejudices we have at least learned to love and 
value above all others, new beaaties dawn on os from day 
to day, till at length we wonder how we could at any time 
1. have thought it other than, most beautiful. Studying the 
I vacred volume in the light and in the freedom, of a faith 
I already secured, at every fresh meeting my Sceptic friend 
has to tell me of some new passage, formerly viewed by 
him as a dry stick on a rotten branch, which has budded 
and, like the rod of Aaron, broui/kl forth buds and hloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds. Let these results, I say, be 
supposed, — and shall 1 still be told that my friend is never- 
theless an alien in the household of Faith ? Scrnpulously 
orthodox as I know you to be, will yon tell rae that I ought 
to have left this Sceptic as I found him, rather than attempt 
I his convereion by such means ; or that I was deceiving 
I him, when I said to him : — 

"Friend! The truth revealed through Christ has its 

evidence in itself, and the proof of its divine authority in 

its fitness to oar natare and needs ; — the clearness and 

cogency of this proof being proportionate to the degree of 

self-knowledge in each individnal hearer. Christianity has 

likewise its historical evidences, and these as strong as is 

compatible with the nature of history, and with the aims 

and objects of a religious dispensation. And to all these 

Christianity itself, as an existing Power in the world, and 

Christendom as an existing Fact, with the no less evident 

fact of a progressive expansion, give a force of moral 

demonstration that almost supersedes particular testimony. 

These proofs and evidences would remain nnahaken, even 

though the sum of our religion were to be drawn from the 

1 theologians of each successive century, on the principle of 

I receiving that only as divine which should be found in all, 

I - — quod semper, quod vbiqiie, quod ab omnibus. Be only, my 

I Friend ! as orthodox a believer as you would have abundant 

I reason to be, though from some accident of birth, country, 

[ or education, the precious boon of the Bible, with its addi- 

I tional evidence, had up to this moment been concealed from 

r yon ; — and then read its contents with only the same piety 
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■wliict ]-oa freely accord on other occaBiona to tbe wri ^ 
of men, considered the best and. wiaest of their sereral 
nges ! What jou find therein coincident with yonr pre- 
established convictions, yon wiU of course recognize aa tb» 
Bievealed Word, while, as yon read the recorded workirLgSi 
of the Word and the Spirit in the minds, lives, and heart* 
of spiritnal men, the influence of the same Spirit on yoap 
own being, and the conflicts of grace and infirmity in your 
own bodI, will enable you to discem and to know in Rnd 
by what spirit they spake and acted, — as far at least 
shall be needful for you, and in the times of yonr need. 

" Thenceforward, therefore, your doubts will be conflne^ 
to snch parts or passages of the received Canon, aa seem ta 
yon irreconcilable with known truths, and at variance wifll 
the tests given in the Scriptures themselves, and as shall 
continue so to appear after you have examined each in 
reference to the circumstances of the Writer or Speakei^ 
the dispensation under which he lived, the purpose of tbtt 
particular passage, and the intent and object of the Scripr 
tnrea at large. Respecting these, decide for yoarself : and 
fear not for the result. I venture to tell it you beforehandi. 
The result vfill be, a confidence in the judgment and fidehtf 
of the compilers of the Canon increased by the appareii 
exceptions. For they will be found neither more ma 
greater than may well be supposed requisite, on the oDff 
hand, to prevent ns from sinking into a habit of slothfnV 
nndiscriminating acquiescence, and on tbe other to proTid* 
a check against those presumptuous fanatics, who wouli 
rend the Urim and Thummim. from, the breastplate of jtid^ 
ment, and frame oracles by private divination from aA 
letter of each disjointed gem, uninterpreted by the Pne^ 
and deserted by the Spirit, which shines in the parte only 
as it pervades and irradiates the whole." 

Snch is the language in which I have addressed a. halt 
ing friend, — halting, yet with his face toward the right 
path. If I have erred, enable me to see my error. Correofr 
me, or confirm me. Farewell. 
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LETTER V. 

Yes ! my detir Friend, it in my conTiction that in all 
ordinary cases the knowledge and belief of the Christian 
Religion should precede the study of the Hebrew Canon, 
Indeed, with regard to both Testaments, I consider oral 
and catechismal instruction as the preparative provided by 
Christ himself in the establishment of a visible Chnrch. 
And to make the Bible, apart from the truths, doctrines, 
and spiritual experiences contained therein, the subject of 
a special article of faith, I hold an mmecessary and nseleBS 
abstraction, which in too maoj instances has the effect of 
substituting a barren acquiescence in the letter for the 
lively faith that cometk hj hearing ; even aa the hearing is 
productive of this faith, because it is the word of God that 
ia heard and preached. (^Eom. x. 8, 17.) And here I meaa 
the written word preserved in the armoury of the Chnrch 
to be the sword of faith out of the mouih of the preacher, as 
Christ's ambassador and representative (Rev. i. 16), and 
out of the heart of the believer, from generation to genera- 
tion. Who shall dare dissolve or loosen this holy bond, 
this divine reciprocality, of Faith and Scripture ? Who 
shall dare enjoin aught else as an object of saving faith, 
beside the truths that appertain to salvation P The im- 
poaers take on themselves a heavy responsibility, however 
defensible the opinion itself, as an opinion, may be. For 
by imposing it, they counteract their own pnrposes. They 
antedate questions, and thua in all cases aggravate the 
difficulty of answering them satisfactorily. And not seldom 
they create difficnlties that might nevei* have occurred. 
But, worst of all, they convert things trifling or indifferent 
into mischievons pretexts for the wanton, fearful, difficulties 
for the weak, and formidable objections for the inquiring. 
For what man fearing God dares think any the least point 
indifierent, which he is required to receive as God's own 
immediate word miraculonsly infused, miraculonsly re- 
corded, and by a auccessioo of miracles preserved unblended 
and without change ?— Through all the pagea of a lai^e 
and multifold volume, at each successive period, at every 
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Bentence, must the question recur :— " Dare I believe— do 
I in my heart believe — these words to have been, dictated 
by an infallible reasnn, and the immediat© utterance oE 
Almighty God ? "^No ! It is due to Christian charity 
that a queation so awful should not be put unnocessarily, 
and should not be pat out of time. The neoesuity I deny. 
And out of time the question must be put, if after emuns- 
rating the several articles of the Catholic Faith I am bonnd 
to add ; — " and further you are to believe with equal faith, 
as having the same immediate and miraculous derivation, 
from God, whatever else you shall hereafter read in any 
of the sixty-six books collected in the Old and New 
Testaments." 

I would never aay this. Yet let me not be misjudged as 
if I treated the Scriptures as a matter of indifference. I 
would not say this ; but where I saw a deaire to believe, 
and a beginning love of Christ, I would there say : — " There 
are likewiae sacred Writings, which, taken in connecticai 
with the institution and perpetuity of a visible Church, all 
believers revere aa the most precious boon of God, neit to 
Christianity itself, and attribute both their commnnication 
and preservation to an especial Providence. In them joi 
will Snd all the revealed truths, which have been sot forth 
and offered to yon, clearly and circumBtantially recorded; 
and, in addition to these, examples of obedience and dis- 
obedience both in states and individuals, the lires an{ 
actions of men eniinent under each dispensation, their 
timents, maxims, hymns, and prayers, — their affeotJonJ 
emotions, and conflicts ; — in all which yoa will recognirt 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, with a conviction increBsini 
with the growth of yoor own faith and apiritnal experience-" 
Farewell. 



LETTER VI. 

Mt deab Friend, 

In my last two Letters I have given the b 
the argument, as it would stand between a Chriatian 
ing as I do, and a serious well-disposed Denst. I will 
endeavour to state the argument, as between the fonnsf 
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and the advocates for the popular belief, — such of them, I 
Hiean, aii are competent to deliver a dispaBsionate jndgmerit 
iu the canae. And again, more particalarty, I mean the 
learned and reflecting part of them, who are influenced to 
the retention of the prevailing dogma by the supposed 
consequenceB of a different view, and, especially, by their 
dread of conceding to all alike, simple and learned, the 
privilege of picking and choosing the Scriptures tbat are 
to be received as binding on their conscienceH. Between, 
these persons and myself the controversy ' niay be reduced 
to a single question : — 

Is it safer for the Individual, and more conducive to the 
interests of the Church of Christ, in its twofold character 
of pastoral and militant, tx> conclude thns : — The Bible ia 
the Word of God, and therefore, true, holy, and in all parts 
unquestionable ; — or thus, — The Bible, considered in refe- 
rence to its declared ends and purposes, is true and holy, 
and for all who seek truth with humble spirits an unques- 
tionable guide, and therefore it is the Word of God ? 

' It is rem&rkable that both parties might app«sl to the same text of 
St, Faal, — raaa fpoi^ii 9fdm'(iittroc Koi ii^tKinaQ irfiiis MomoXioi', K. t. X. 
(a ZV™. iii. 16), wbich farours Ibe one or the other upinion accordingly 
u8 the words are construed ; and which, again, is the more probable 
roiutrnctioQ, depends in great measnre on the prererence given to one or 
other of two diHorent readings, the one having and the other omitting 

[The English version is ; — All Scripture u given by inspiration of God, 
and ia pr/t^Caile, ^c. And in this rendering of the ori^nal the English 
is countenanced by the established Version of the Dutch Reformed 
Chaicb I— Alls de Schr\ft w won Godt in^r^evm, etide it nutiigk, ^. 
And by Diodati : — Tutia la Scritlura i divinammte inapirata, ed iilil, 4^. 
And by Martin : — Tonte I'Ecritare eat divinemeat m^rie, et prafita&U, 
^e. And by Beza : — "Dila Sirriptiira divioilva eat iitaptrata, et aiitia, ^c. 

Hb other rendering is aupportad by the Vulgate ! — Omni* S^riptara, 
diaiiatui in^rala, utilts eat ad, ^o. By Lnther i — Denn alle Selirift vou 
Gotf ttngegebm, iat niitae tur, ^. And by Calmet : — Toute I'Ecriiitre, 
qui eat impiTie de Dieu. eat laile, ^c. And by the common Spanish 
translation : — Toda EscTitwrtt, divinameate inapirada, ee tttH para emenar, 
A-c. This is also the rendering of the Syrtac (Pesch.) and two Arabic 
Versions, and is followed by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and most 
of the Fathers. See the note in Griesbach, Tertullian represents the 
sense tbns: — Ligimm, Omnem ScriplftraiB, adificationi habilem, divi- 
nitMa inapirari. De Habit. Mul. o. lii. Origen has it several times, 
Gii-miuirroi offfa, i^sXiuoc frrri, and Once us in the received tost, — 
H. N. C] 
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In every generation, and ■wherever the light of Herelatim 
has Bhone, men of all ranks, conditions, and states of mind 
have found in this Volume a correspondent for every move- 
ment toward the Better felt in their own hearts. The 
needy soul has found supply, the feeble a help, the sorrow- 
ful a comfort ; yea, be the recipiency the least that aa 
Gonsiet with moral life, there is an answering fi^race ready 
10 enter. The Bible has been fonnd a spiritual World, — 
epiritnal, and yet at the same time outward and common 
to all. You in one place, I in another, all men somewhera 
or at some time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and 
fears, the thoughts and yearnings that proceed from, or 
tend to, a right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting ein- 
gularities, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres which the 
eye snffers but not perceives. Aa if on some dark night a 
pilgrim, suddenly l>eholding a bright star moving before 
him, should stop in fear and perplexity. But lo ! traveller 
after traveller passes by him, and each, being questioned 
whither he ia going, makes answer, " I am following yon 
guiding Star ! " The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and 
presses onward in confidence. More confident still will he 
be, if by the way side he should find, here and there, ancient 
monuments, each with its votive lamp, and on each tha 
name of some former pilgrim, and a record that there ' 
had first seen or began to follow the benignant Star ! 

No otherwise is it with the varied contents of the Sacred 
Volume. The hungry have found food, the thirsty a living 
spring, the feeble a stafE, and the victorious warfarer songs 
of welcome and strains of music ; and as long as each man 
asks on acconnt of his wants, and asks what he vrants, no 
man will discover aught amiss or deficient in the vast and 
many- chambered storehouse. But if instead of this, an 
idler or a scoSer should wander through the rooms, peering 
and peeping, and either detects, or fancies he has detected, 
here a rusted sword or pointless shaft, there a tool of roda> 
construction, and superseded by later improvements (and 
preserved, perhaps, to make ns more gratefid for them) ; — 
which of two things will a sober-minded man, — who from 
hia childhood upward had been fed, clothed, aiTned, and 
furnished with the means of instruction from this very 
magazine, — think the fitter plan ? — Will he insist that th» 
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rust is not rust, or that it is a rust lui generis, intentionally 
formed on the steel for Bome mysterious virtue in it, and 
tliat the staff and aatrolabo of a shepherd-astronomer are 
identical with, or equivalent to, the quadrant and telescope 
of Newton or Herschel P— Or will he not rather give the 
curious inquisitor joy of his mighty discoveriM, and the 
credit of them for his rewai^ p— 

Or lastly, put the matter thus. For more than a thousand 
years the Bible, collectively taken, has gone hand in hand 
with civilization, science, law, — in short, with the moral 
and intellectual cultivation of the species, always support- 
ing, and often leading the way. Its very presence, as a 
balieved Book, Las rendered the nations emphatically a 
chosen race, and this too in exact proportion as it is more 
oi' less generally known and studied. Of those nations, 
which in the highest degree enjoy its influences, it is not 
trio much to afflrm, that the difEerences public and private, 
physical, moral and intellectual, are only less than what 
might be expected from a diversity in species. Good and 
Lolj men, and the beat and wisest of mankind, the kingly 
spirits of history, enthroned in the hearts of mighty nations, 
have bome witness to its influences, have declared it to be 
beyond compare the moat perfect instrument, the only 
adequate organ, of Humanity ;— the organ and instrument 
of all the gifts, powers, and tendencies, by which the 
individual is privileged to rise above himself— to leave 
behind, and lose his dividual phantom self, in order to find > 
bis true Self in that Distinctness wbere no division can be, 
— in the Et«i-nal 1 Am, the Ever-living Wokd, of whom all 
the elect from the archangel before the throne to the poor 
wrestler with the Spirit iintil the breaking of day are but 
the fainter and still fainter echoes. And are all these tes- 
timonies and lights of experience to lose their value and 
efficiency, because I feel no warrant of history, or Holy 
Writ, or of my own heart for denying, that in the frame- 
work and outward case of this instrument a few parts may 
be discovered of less costly materials and of meaner work- 
manship ? Is it not a fact that the Books of the New 
Testament were tried by their consonance with the rule, 
and according to the analogy, of Faith ? Does not the 
universally admitted canon — that each part of Scriptui-^ 
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must be interpreted by the spirit of the ■whole — lead to the 
sa-me practical conclusion aa that for which I am now con- 
tending ; — nftmely, that it is the spirit of the Bible, and not 
the detached words and sentences, that is infallible and 
abaolnie ? — Practical, I say, and spiritual too ; — and what 
knowledge not practical or spiritnal are we entitled to seel 
in onr Bibles ? Is the grace of God so confined,— are tie 
evidences of the present and actuating Spirit so dim antl 
doubtful, — that to he assured of the saroe we must first 
take for granted that ai! the life and co-agency of oar 
hnmanity is miracaloQsly enspended P 

Whatever is spiritaal, is eo nomine supernatural: but 
must it be always and of necessity miraculous ? Miracles 
could open the eyes of the body ; and he that was biwn 
blind beheld his Redeemer. Bat miracles, even those of 
the Redeemer himself, could not open the eyes of the selt 
blinded, of the Saddncean Bcnsnalist or the self-righteoiiS 
Pharisee; — while to have said, I saiu thee under thefig Irte, 
sufficed to make a !N^nthanael believe. 

To assert and to demand miracles withont neccssily wS9 
the vice of the unbelieving Jews of old ; and from the 
Rabbis and Talmndiste the infection has spread. And 
wonld I conid say that the symptoms of the disease an 
confined to the Ciiarches of the Apostasy ! But all the 
miracles, which the legends of Monk or Rabbi contain, cm 
scarcely be put in competition, on the score of complicatieiii 
inexplicablenesB, the absence of all intelligible nse or for- 
pose, and of circuitous self- frustration, with those that most 
he assumed by the maintainers of this doctrine, in order W 
give effect to the series of miracles, by which all the nomiad 
composers of the Hebrew nation before the time of Ew* 
of whom there are any remains, were successively trails 
formed into automaton compositors, — so that the originil 
tfiit should he in sentiment, image, word, syntas, and com" 
position an exact impression of the divine copy ! In 
common consistency the theologians, who impose this boliel 
on their fellow Christians, ought to insist equally oa tblf 
superhuman origin und authority of the Masora, and 10 n» 
more respectful terms, than has been their wont of late, in- 
speaking of the false Aristeae's legend concerning the 
faeptuagmt. And why the miracle should stop at tl» 
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Greek "Version, and not inclnde the Vulfpite, I can diacoTer 
no ground in reason. Or if it be an objection to the latter, 
that this belief is actnally enjoined by the Papal Chnrch, 
yet the nnmber of Chrietiana who read the Lutheran, the 
Genevan, or our own authorized, Bible, and are ignorant of 
the dead languages, gresitly exceeds the number of those 
who have access to the Septaagint. Why refuse the writ 
of consecration to these, or to the one at least appointed by 
the assertors' own Church ? I find much more consistency 
in the opposition made under pretest of this doctrine to 
the proposals and publications of Kennicot, Mill, Bentley, 
and Archbishop Newcome. 

But I am weary of discussing a tenet, which the gene- 
rality of divines and the leaders of the Religious Pnblio 
have ceased to defend, and yet continue to assert or imply. 
The tendency manifested in this conduct, the spirit of this 
and the preceding centmy, on which, not indeed the tenet 
itself, but the obstinate adherence to it agninst the clearest 
light of reason and experience, is grounded, — this it is 
which, according' to my conviction, gives the venom to the 
error, and justifies the attempt to substitute a juster view. 
As long as it was the commoa and effective belief of all the 
Reformed Churches, (and by none was it more sedulously 
or more emphatically enjoined than by the great Reformers 
of oar Church), that by the good Spirit were the spirits 
tried, and that the light, which beams forth from the 
written Word, was its own evidence for the children of 
light ; — as long as Christians considered their Bible as a 
plenteous entertainment, where every guest, duly called 
and attired, found the food needful and fitting for him, and 
where each — instead of troubling himself about the covers 
not within bis reach — beholding all around him glad and 
satisfied, praised the banquet and thankfully glorified the 
Master of the feast, — so long did the Tenet — that the 
Scriptures were written under the special impulse of the 
Holy Ghost remain safe and profitable. Nay, in the sense, 
and with tbe feelings, in which it was asserted, it was a 
truth — a truth to which every spiritual believer now and 
in all times will bear witness by virtue of his own esperience. 
L And if in the overflow of love and gratitude they confounded 
K tihe power and presence of the Holy Spirit, working alii 
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in weakness and in stren^^, in the morning miste and in 
the clearness of the fall day ; — if they confounded this 
<x>niniTinion and co-agencj of divine grace, attribatable ta 
the Scriptare generally, with those express, and expressly 
recorded, communications and messages of the !Most H^h, 
which form so large and prominent a portion of the same 
Scriptnres i — if, in short, they did not always daly distin< 
gnish the inspiration, the imbreathment, of the predis- 
posing and assisting SptBir from the revelation of the 
informing Word, — it was at worst a harmless hyperbole. 
It was holden by all, that if the power of the Spirit from 
witunut famished the text, the grace of the same Spirit 
from within mast supply the comment. 

In the sacred Yolame they saw and reverenced the 
boooden wbeat-sheaf that stood upright and had obeiiaitce 
from all the other sheaves — (the writings, I mean, of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church) — sheaves depreciated 
indeed, more or less, with tares, 

and furrow-WMds, 

Xtanwl Bnd many an idle llownr that grew 

Mid the auitRining corn ; 
yet sheaves of the same harvest, the sheaves of brethren ! Nor 
did it occur to them, that, in yielding the more full and 
absolute honour to the sheaf of the highly favoured of their 
Father, they should be supposed to attribut« the same 
worth and quality to the straw-bands which held it together, 
The bread of life was there. And this in an especial sense 
was bread from heaven; for no where had the same been 
found wild ; no soil or climate dared claim it for its natural 
growth. In simplicity of heart they received the Bible aa 
the precious gift of God, providential alike in origin, pre- 
servation, and distribution, without asking the nice qaes- 
tion, whether all and every part were likewise miracnlons. 
The distinction between the providential and the miracalooH, 
between the divine Will working with the agency of natnisl 
causes, and the same Will supplying their place by a special 
fiat — this distinction has, I doubt not, many uses in specu* 
lative divinity. Bat its weightiest practical applioation is 
shown, when it is employed to free the souls of the nnwary 
and weak iu faith from tlie nets and snares, the Ineidioos 
queries tmd captious objections, of the Infidel by calming 
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the flatter of tbeir apirita. They mnet be quieted, before 
we can commenoe the means necessary for their disentangle- 
ment. And in no way can this be better effected than 
when the frightened captives are made to see in how many 
points the diaentangling itself is a work of expedience 
rather than of necessity; — so easily and at so little loss 
might the web be cut or brushed away ! 

yirat, let their attention be fixed on the history of Chris- 
tianity as learnt from universal tradition, and the writers 
of each sncceasive generation. Draw their minds to the 
fact of the progressive and still continuing fulfilment of 
the assurance of a few fishermen, that both their owa 
religion, though of divine origin, and the religion o£ their 
conquerors, which included or recognized all other religions 
of the known world, should be superseded by the faith in 
s man recently and ignominionsly executed. Then induce 
them to meditate on the univeraals of Christian Faith,— on 
Christianity, ta,ken as the suni of belief common to Greek 
and Latin, to Romanist and Protestant. Show them that 
this and only this is the ordo traditionis, quam tradideruiit 
Aposioli lis quibus committebant eocle^ias, and which W6 
Bhonld have been bound to follow, says Irenieas, si neqae 
Apoatoli jwidem Scriptitrai rdiquiseent. This is that regula 
fidei, that sacramentum symboli ■memoritB maiidatum, of which 
St. Augustine says ; — noveritU hoc ease Fidei OathoUea 
fandamenium. etiper qwid edifidum garrexit Eeclesice. This 
is the Tuyrma Oatlioliei et Eeclesiagtici setisua, determined and 
explicated, but not augmented, by the Nicene Fathers, as 
Waterland has irrefragably shown ; — a norm or model of 
Faith grounded on the solemn affirmations of the Bishops 
collected from all parts of the Roman Empire, that this 
was the essential and unalterable Gospel received by them. 
from their predecessors in all the churches as the wapaSoait 
iicKXtjaiaeTiK^, ad, says Irenceus, assentiiint multce gentei eorum 
qui in Christum credunt sine charta et atramento, ecr^tatn 
habentea per Spintum in cordibus suis salufsm, et veterum 
traditionem diligenter CTiatodieiites. Let the attention of 
such as have been shaken by the assaults of Infidelity be 
thus directed, and then tell me wherein a spiritual phyaloian 
wonld he blameworthy, if be carried on the cure by address- 
ing his patient in this n 
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" All men of learning, even learned nn believers, admit 
that the greater part of the objectiona, urged in the popnlar 
works of Infidelity, to this or that verse or chapter of the 
Bible, prove only the ignorance or diahoneety of the objec- 
tors. Bnt let it be snppoaed for a moment that a few 
remain hitherto unanswered, — nay, that to your judgment 
und feelings they appear nnanswerable. What followa ? 
That the Apostles' and Niceae Creed is not credible, tha 
Ten. Commandments not to be obeyed, the clanaes of the 
Lord's Prayer not to be desired, or the Sermon on the 
Mount not t« be practised ?— See how the logic would look. 
David croelly tortnred the inhabitants of Rabbab (2 Som. 
xii. 31 ; 1 Ckron. xx. 3), and in several of the Psalms hs 
invokes the bitterest curses on his enemies ; therefore it^ 
is not to be believed that the love of Oiid toward tu uot' 
manifested in sending his only begotten Son into the WCtHi-, 
that we might live through Him (1 John iv. 9). Or : Abijah ' 
ia said to have collected an army of 400.000 men, mi: 
Jeroboam to have met him with an army of 800,000, ea^ 
army consisting of chosen men (2 Chron. xivi. 3), and 
making together a host of 1,200,000, and Abijah to hava 
slain 500,000 oat of the 800,000 : therefore, the words which 
admonish us that if God so loved us, tee might also to love OM 
another (1 John iv. 11), even our enemies, yea, to bless than 
that curse us, and to do good to them that hate ua (Matt. T< 
44), cannot proceed from the Holy Spirit. Or : The first 
six chapters of the Book of Daniel contain several words 
and phrases irreconcilable with the commonly received 
dates, and those chapters and the Book of Esther have a 
traditional and legendary character unlike that of the othw 
historical books of the Old Testament ; therefore, those 
other books, by contrast with which the former appear 
snspicioQs, and the historical document, 1 Cor. ly, 1 — 8, 
are not to be credited ! " 

We assuredly believe that the Bible contains all tmtlu 
necessary to salvation, and that therein is preserved the 
undoubted Word of God. We assert likewise that, besideB 
these express oracles and immediate revelations, there are 
Scriptures which to the soul and conscience of every Chris- 
tian man bear irresistible evidence of the Divine Spirit 
assisting and actuating the authors ; and that both these 
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and the former are such ae to render it morally imposflibie 
that, any passag^e of the small inconsiderable portion, not 
included in one or other of theae, can supply eiOier ground 
or occasion of any error in faith, practice, or affection, 
except to those who wickedly and wilfully seek a pretest 
for their unbelief. And if in that small portion of the 
Bible which etandfi in no necessary connection with the 
known and especial ends and purposes of the Scriptures, 
there should be a few apparent errors resulting from the- 
state of knowlet'ge then ox'sting — errors which the best 
and holiest men might entertain uninjnred, and which 
without a miracle those men mnBt have entertained ; if I 
find no such miracnlons prevention aBScrted, and see no 
reason for supposing it — may I not, to ease the scruples of 
a perplexed inquirer, venture to say to him ; " Be it so. 
What then ? The absolute infallibility even of the inspired 
writers in matters altogether incidental and foreign to the 
objects and purposes of their inspiration ia no part of my 
Creed ; and even if a professed divine should follow the 
doctrine of the Jewish Church so far as not to attribnte to 
the Magiographa, in every word and sentence, the same 
height and fulness of inspiration as to the Law and the 
Prophets, I feel no warrant to brand him as a heretic for 
an opinion, the admission of which disarms the Infidel 
without endangering ft single article of the Catholic Faith." 
— If to an unlearned but earnest and thoughtful neighbour, 
I give the advice ; — " Use the Old Testament to express the 
afiectiona excited, and to confirm the faith and morals 
taught you, in the New, and leave all the rest to the 
students and professors of theology and Church history I 
You profess only to be a Christian ; " — am I misleading my 
brother in Christ ? 

This I believe by my own dear experience, — that the 
more tranquilly an inquirer takes up the Bible as he would 
any other body of ancient writings, the liveher and steadier 
■will be his impressions of its superiority to all other books, 
till at length all other books and all other knowledge will 
be valuable in his eyes in proportion as they help him to a, 
better understanding of his Bible. Difficulty after difficulty 
has been overcome from the time that I began to study the 
Scriptures with free and unboding spirit, under the c 
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viotion that my faith in the Incarnate Word and his Qospd ' 
was secure, whatever the result might be ; — the difficnltief 
that Btill reniain being' so few and insignificant in my o 
estimation, that I have less personal interest in the question 
than many of those who will most dogmatically condemn 
me for presuming to make a question of it. 

So much for scholars — for men of like education and 
pursuits as myself. With respect to Christiana generally, 
I object to the consequence drawn fi'om the Doctrine rathffi 
than to the Doctrine itself ; — a consequence not only 
Reducible from the premises, bat actually and imperiously 
deduced ; according to which every man that can but read 
98 to ait down to the consecutive and connected perusal of 
the Bible under the expectation and assurance that ths 
■whole is within his comprehension, and that, nnatded If 
»ote or comment, catechism or liturgical preparation, he u 
to find out for himself what he is bound to believe a 
practise, and that whatever he conscientioosly nnde^ 
stands by what he reads, is to be Kis religion. Fop it 
has found it in his Bible, and the Bible is the Religion <^ 
Protestants ! 

Would I then withhold the Bible from the Cottager a' 
the Artisan ? — Heaven forfend ! The fairest flower that 
ever clomb np a cottage window is not so fair a sight to 
my eyes, as the Bible gleaming through the lower panes.- 
Let it but be read as by such men it used to be read ; whe& 
they came to it as to a ground covered with manna, < 
the bread which the Loi-d had given for his people to eat; 
where he that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack. They gathered every man 
according to his eating. They came to it as to a treasura- 
house of Scriptures ; each visitant taking what was preciool 
and leaving aa precions for others ; — Yea, more, says our 
worthy old Church-historian, Puller, where " the same maA' 
at several times may in his apprehension prefer several 
Scriptures as beat, formerly moat affected with one plaoBi 
for the present more delighted with another, and after*' 
wards, conceiving comfort therein not so clear, choose otheK 
places as more pregnant and pertinent to his purpose. 
Thus God orders it, that divers men, (and perhaps the sam« 
man at divers times) make use of all bis gifts, gleaning 
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and gathering comfort, as it is scattered tlirongh the whole- 
field of the Scripture." Farewell. 



LETTER VII. 

ToTJ are now, mj- dear Friend, in posseaaion of my whole' 
mind on this point, — one thing only excepted which has 
weighed with me more than all the rest, and which I have- 
therefore reserved for my conclnding Letter. This is the 
impelling principle, or way of thinking, which I have in 
most instances »oticed ia the assertors of what I have 
ventured to call Bibliolatiy, and which I believe to be the 
main ground of its prevalence at this time, and among men 
whose religious views are any thing rather than enthusiastic. 
And I here take occasion to declare, that my conviction of 
the danger and injniy of this principle was and ia my chief 
motive for bringing the Doctrine itself into question ; — the- 
m.ain error of which consists in the confounding of two- 
distinct conceptiona, revelation by the Eternal Word, and 
actuation of the Holy Spirit. The former indeed is not 
always or necessarily united with the latter — ^the prophecy 
of Balaam is an instance of the contrary, — but yet being 
ordinarily, and only not always, so united, the term. Inspi- 
ration, has acquired a doable sense. 

First, the term ia used in the sense of Information mira- 
cnlously comninnicated by voice or vision; and secondly,, 
where without any sensible addition or infusion, the writer 
or speaker uses and applies Lis existing gifts of power and 
knowledge under the predisposing. Eliding, and directing 
actuation of God's Holy Spirit. Now — between the first 
sense, that is, inspired revelation, and the highest degree 
of that grace and commanion with the Spirit, which the 
Church under all circumstances, and every regenerate 
member of the Church of Christ, ia permitted to hope, and 
instructed to pray, for — there is a positive difference of 
kind, — a chasna, the pretended overleaping of which con- 
stitutes imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the first kind 
are the Law and the Prophets, no jot or tittle of which caa 
pass unfulfilled, and the substance and last interpretation 
of which passes not away; for they wrote of Christ, audi 



eliadowed out the everlostiag Gospel. Bat with regard la 
the aecond, neither the holy writers — the so called Hagio- 
yraphi — themaelvea, nor any fair interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, assert any fluch absolnte diversity, or enjoin the belief 
of any greater diSerence of degree, than the experience of 
the Christian World, grounded on, and growing with, the 
comparison of these Scriptures with other works bolden in 
honour by the Churches, has established. And thie diffe- 
rence I admit ; and doubt not that it has in erery generation 
been rendered evident to aa many as read these Scriptures 
under the gracious influence of the spirit in which thej 
-were written. 

But alas ! this is not sufficient ; this cannot but be v _ 
and uusufficing to those, with whom the Christian religion, 
is wholly objective, to the exclusion of all its correapondeut 
eabjective. It must appear vague, I say, to those whose 
■Christianity, as matter of belief, is wholly external, and,, 
like the objects of sense, common to all alike ; — altogether- 
historical, an opus operatum, — -its existing and present 
operancy in no respect differing from any other fact of' 
history, and not at all modified by the supematuml priii« 
■ciple in which it had its origin in time. Divines of thii 
persnasion are actnally, though without their own knoW» 
ledge, in a state not dissimilar to that, into which thft 
Latin Church sank deeper and deeper from the sixtb t 
the fourteenth century; during which time religion was like* 
wise merely objective and superstitiotis, — a letter prond^" 
emblazoned and illuminated, but yet a dead letter that wad 
to be read by its own outward glories without the light of 
the Spirit in the mind of the believer. The consequenci 
-vies too glaring not to be anticipated, and, if possible, pre* 
vented. Without that spirit in each true believer, whereby 
■we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error in all 
"things appertaining to salvation, the coBseqaence must bfe 
— So many men, so many minds ! — And what was thtf 
antidote which the Priests and Rabbis of this purely objeo*' 
iive Faith opposed to this peril ? — Why, an objective, oi* 
ward Infallibility ; concerning which, however, the diffe* 
rences were scarcely less or fewer than those which it v 
■to heal ; — an Infallibility, which, taken Hterally and u ..^^ 
iqnalified, became the source of perplexity to the well-dt* 
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poaed, of unbelief to the wavering, and of bcoS and triamph 
to tlie oommou enemy ; — and which was, therefore, to be 
i.|uatified and limited, and then it meant bo mnch and eo 
little, that to men of plain nnderstan dings and single hearts 
it meant nothing at all, It resided here. No ! tliere. No ! 
but in a third subject. Nay ! neither here, nor there, nor 
in the third, but in all tliree conjointly ! 

Bnt even this failed to satisfy ; and. what was the final 
resource, — the doctrine of those who would not be called a 
Protestant Church, but in which doctrine the Fathers of 
Protestantism in Eagland would have found little other 
fault, than that it might be af&rmed as truly of the 
decisions of any other Bishop as of the Bishop of Bome ? 
The final resonrce was to restore what ought never to 
have been removed — the correspondent snbjective, that 
is, the assent and confirmation of the Spirit promised to 
all true believers, aa proved and manifested in the reception 
of such decision by the Church Universal in all its rightful 



I comprise and conclude the sum of my conviction in 
this one sentence. Revealed Religion (and I know of no 
religion not revealed) is in its highest contemplation the 
unity, that is, the identity or co-inherence, of Subjective 
and Objective. It is in itself, and irrelatively, at once 
inward Life and Truth, and outward Fact and Luminary. 
Bnt as all Power manifests itself in the harmony of corre- 
spondent Opposites, each supposing and supporting the 
other, — so has religion its objective, or historic and eccle- 
siastical pole, and its subjective, or spiritual and individual 
pole. In the miracles, and miraculous parts of religion — 
both in the first communication of divine truths, and in the 
promulgation of the truths thus communicat-ed — we have 
the union of the two, that is, the subjective and supernatural 
displayed objectively — outwardly and phenomenally— os 
enbjective and supernatural. 

Lastly, in the Scriptures, as far as they are not included in 
the above as miracles, and in the mind of the believing and 
regenerate Reader and Meditator, there is proved to us the 
reciprocity, or reciprocation, of the Spirit as subjective and 
objective, which in conformity with the Scheme proposed 
by me, in aid of distinct conception and easy recollection. 
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I have named the Indifference.' WBat I mean by tliis, a 
familiar acqnaintance with the more popular parts of 
Lather's Works, eapocially his Commentaries, and tha 
delightful volume of his TabJe Talk, would interpret for 
me better than I can do for myself. But I do my beel^ 
when I say that no Christian probationer, who is earnestly 
working' out his Balvation, and experiences the conflict of 
the spirit with the evil and the infirmity within him and 
aronnd him, can find his own state brought before him 
and, as it were, antedated, in writings rererend even for 
their antiquity and enduring permanence, and far more^ 
and more abundantly, consecrated by the reverence, love, 
and p^teful testimonies of good nien through the long 
ancceBEion of ages, in every generation, and under all st«tes 
of minds and circumstances of fortune, — that no raan, I 
Bay, can recognize his own inward experiences in snoh 
Writings, and not find an objectiveness, a confirming and 
assuring outwardness, and all the main characters of reaUty, 
reflected therefrom on the spirit, working in himself ani 
in his own thoughts, emotions, and aspirations — warring 
against ain, and the motions of sin. The nnsabstantial, 
insulated Self passes away as a stream ; but these are thO' 
shadows and refleetiona of the Rock of Agea, and of tha 
Tree of Life that starts forth from its side. 

On the other hand, as much of reality, as mach of 
objective truth, as the Scriptures communicate to the 
subjective experiences of the Believer, so much of present 
life, of living and e&ective import, do these experiences 
give to the letter of these Scriptures. In the one the Spirit 
ittelf beareth witneis vdth our spirit, that we have received 
the spirt* of adoption ; in the other onr spirit bears witnwS 
to the power of the Word, that it is indeed the Spirit that 
proceedeth from God. If in the holy men thns actuated 

" The Fapai^T elevated the Church to the virtnal exclusion O) 
■ ' ■' ^ ■' ■ - imodern Church of England, since 
Scriptures as to annal the Cliureh ; 
quenched the Holy Spirit, as the meiolhiidg [or _^^ 

of (he Iwo, oud subslituled an alien compound for tbe genuine Preacbe^ 
who should be tlie synlhesis of the Scriptures and the Cburch, and thi 
sensible Toice of tha Holy Spirit." — Lit. Beai. 
JJowK.]— H. N. & See also p." ''- 
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Fall imperfection of knowledg^e, all participation in the 
' mistakes and limits of their several ages had been excluded, 
how could these Writings be or become the history and 
example, the echo and more lustrona image of the work 
and warfare of the sanctif jing Principle in ns ?— 1£ after 
all this, and in spite of all this, some captions litigator 
should lay hold of a text here or there — St. Panl's cloak left 
at Troas with Carpus, or a Terse from the Canticles, and 
ask : " Of what spiritnal use is this ? " — the answer is 
ready :— Ifc proves to na that nothing can be so trifling as 
not to supply an evil heart with a pretext for unbelief. 

Archbi-shop Leighton has observed that the Church has 
its extensive and intensive states, and that they seldom fall 
together. Certain it is, that since kings hare been her 
nursing fathers, and queens her nursing mothers, our 
theologians seem to act in the spirit of fear rather than in 
that of faith ; and too often instead of inqairing after the 
Tmth in the confidence, that whatever is truth mnst be 
fruitful of good to all who are in. Sim thoA is trite, they seek 
with vain precautions to guard against the possible inferences 
which perverse and distempered minds may pretend, whose 
whole Christianity, — do what we will — is and will remain 
nothing but a Pretence. 

Yon have now my entire mind on this momeutons Ques- 
tion, the groands on which it rests, and the motives which 
induce me to make it known ; and I now conclude by 
repeating my request — Correct me, or confirm me. 

Farewell.' 

' Mr. H. N. Coleridge hltd the fallowing note on Colerid^'a liking 

for proaelytising, in Che firat edition of the ■ Table Talk ', 1835, under 

the dale April 14, 1830 -.—" Mr. C. once told me that he had for a king 

time been arousiog himaeif with n clandestine attempt upon the tnilh of 

three or four persoru, whom be was in the habit of seeing occasionally. 

I think hewaiundennining, at the time he mentioned this to me, a Jaw, 

a Swedenborgian, a Roman Catholic, and a New Jerusalitmite, or what- 

Boerer other name the members of that somewhat small, but very 

respeclable, church, planted in the neigh bonrhonl of Lincoln's Inn 

Fields, delight to be known. He said he had made moat way with the 

diaeiple of Swedenborg, who might be considered as a convert, that he 

had perplexed the Jew, and bad pnt the Roman Catholic into a bad 

bnmour; but tbat upon the New Jerusalem ile he bad made no more 

I impression than If he had been arguing with the man in the moon," 

WThis note was suppressed by the aner-coming editors, Sarah and 

VSerwent Coleridge. — Ed. 
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[The following * Essay on Faith,' and * Notes on the Book of Common 
Prayer * are reprinted from the * Literary Remains,' edited by Henry- 
Nelson Coleridge, and published in 1838-9 as possibly being portions of 
the uncompleted '^ Supplementary volume" to 'Aids to Reflection' 
spoken of by S. T. Coleridge in. the latter work : see p. 257 ante. They 
ai*e otherwise fairly supplementary of the two works which constitute 
the bulk of the present volume. 

The beautiful 'Nightly Prayer' is added (also from the 'Litenuy 
Remains*) as a suitable conclusion to a volume so much devoted to 
setting forth the author^s faith in, and views coucerning. Religion, the 
Bible, and Christianity. 

In the latter connexion, too, the dates appended by the author 
(apparently) to the * Notes on the Book of Common Pruyer,' in two 
placeSy pp. 352, 358, and to the * Nightly Prayer,' p. 359, have consider- 
able biographical interest. — Ed.] 




FAITH may be defined as fidelity to our own being — 
BO far as sncb being is not and cannot become nn 
object of the senses ; and hence, by cleav inference or 
implication, to being generally, as far as the same is not 
the object of the senses : and again to whatever is affirmed 
or understood as the condition, or concomitant, or con- 
sequence of the aame. This will be beat explained by an 
instance op example. Tiiat I am conscious of something 
within me peremptorily commanding me to do unto others 
as I would they ahould do unto me ; — in other words, a 
categorical (that is, primary and unconditional) imperative ; 
— that the maxim (regula maxima, or supreme mle) of my 
actions, both inward and outward, should be aucb as I 
could, without any contradiction arising therefrom, will to 
be the law of all mora] and rational beings ; — this, I say, is 
a fact of which I am no less consciocs (though in a different 
way), nor less assured, than I am of any appearance pre- 
sented by my ontward senses. !Nor is this all ; but in the 
very act of being conscious of this in my own nature, 1 
know that it is a fact of which all men either are or ought 
to be conscious ; — a fact, the ignorance of which constitutes 
either the non-personality of the ignorant, or the guilt, in 
which latter case the ignorance is equivalent to knowledge 
wilfully darkened. I know that I possess this knowledge 
ns a man, and not as Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; hence, 
knowing that consciousness of this fact is the root of all 
iousness, and the only practical contradistinc- 
1 from the brutes, we name it the conscience ; 
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by the natural absence or preEamed presence of whicli, the 
law, both divine and haman, determines whether X Y Z be 
a thing or a person : — the conscience being that which 
never to have had places the objects in the same order of 
things as the bmtea, for eiample, idiots ; and to have lost 
which implies either ijisanitj or apostasy. Well, this tt* 
have affirmed is a fact of which every honest man is a» 
folly assured as of his seeing, hearing, or smelling. But 
thongb the former assurance does not difEer from the latter 
in the degree, it is altogether diverse in the kind ; the 
senses being morally passive, while the conscience is essen- 
tially connected with the will, though not always, nor, 
indeed, in any case, except after freqnent iittempts and 
aversions of will, dependent on the choice. Thence we call 
the presentations of the senses im-presaions, those of the con- 
science commands or dictates. In the senses we find our 
receptivity, and as far as onr personal being is concerned, 
we are passive ;^bnt in the fact of the conscience wo arfli 
not only agents, but it is by this alone tha,t we know ourselves 
to be such ; nay, that our very passivenesa in tbia latter 18' 
an act of passiveness, and that we are patient (patiejUes) — ■ 
not, as in the other case, sim-phj passive. 

The result is, the conacionsness of responsibility ; and 
the proof is aSorded by the inward experience erf tho" 
diversity between regret and remorse. 

If I have sound ears, and my companion speaks to ra« 
with a duo proportion of voice, I may persuade lum that I did: 
not hear, but cannot deceive myself. But when, my cont 
science speaks to me, I can, by repeated eSorts, render 
myself finally insensible ; to which add this other diffe; 
rence, namely, that to make myself deaf is one and thft 
same thing with making my conscience dumb, till at lengtfa< 
I became uncouscions of my conscience. Frequent are th» 
instances in which it is suspended, ajid, as it were, drowned^ 
in the inun<lation of the appetites, passions, and imagina- 
tions, to which I have resigned myself, making use of my 
will in order to abandon my free-will ; and there are not, 
I fear, examples wanting of the conscience being utterly 
destroyed, or of the passage of wickedness into madness ; — ■ 
that species of madness, namely, in which the reason a. 
lost. For so long as the reason continnes, so long mast 
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the conscience exist, either as a good conscience or a 



poseiml ho6 vel 
vel scire aliquid 
to myself, i 



It appears then, that even the very first step, that the 
initiation of the process, the becoming consciona of a con- 
science, partakes of the natnre of an act. It is an act in 
and by which we take upon ouraelvea an allegiance, and 
consequently the obligation of fealty ; and this fealty or 
fidelity implying the power of being nnfaithfnl, it ia the 
firat and fnodamentaJ sense of Faith. It ia likewise the 
commencement of experience, and the result of all other 
experience. In other words, conscience, in this its simplest 
form, mast he supposed in order to c 
to human consciousness. Erutes may b 
but those beings only, who have an I, ec 
illud una cum seipsis; that is, coitsdre 
mecum, or to know a thing in relatior 
the act of knowing myself as acted upon by that something. 
Now the third person could never have been distin- 
guished from the first but by means of the second. There 
can be no He without a previooa Thon. Much less could 
an I exist for ns, except as it exists during the suspension 
of the will, as in dreams ; and the nature of brutes may be 
best understood by considering them as somnambulists. 
This is a deep meditation, though the position ia capable 
of the__8trictest proof, — namely, that there can be no I 
■without a Thon, and that a Thou is only possible by an 
equation in which I is taken aa equal to Thoa, and yet not 
the same. And this, again, is only possible by putting 
I them in opposition as correspondent oppoaites, or correla- 
l trees. In order to this, a something mast be affirmed in 
the one, which is rejected iu the other, and thia something 
is the will. I do not will to consider myself as equal to 
myself, for in the very act of conatmcting myself I, I take 
it aa the same, and therefore as incapable of comparison, 
that is, of any application of the will. If then, I minus 
^the will be the thesis;^ Thou ^laa will must be the 

3. JntithesU. 
whenif AbBlhfli 
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antititm*. bat the e«]afttioii of Thoa with I, hy means 
of a free act, negattris^ the sameness ia order to establuh 
the eqnalitj, is the tme definition of conscience. Bat as 
withont a Thoa there can be no Yon, so withoat a Yon do 
Thev, Theae, or Those; and as all these conjointly form 
the materials and subjects of conscionsiesE, and the con- 
ditions of experience, it is erident that conscience ia the 
root of all conscioosness, — d fortiori, the precondition of 
all experience, — and that the conscience cannot have been 
in its first lerelation deduced from experience. 

Soon, however, experience comes into plar- We learn 
that there are other impalses beside the dictates of con- 
science; that there are powers within us and without iu 
ready to nsurp the throne of conscience, and busy in tempt- 
ing us to transfer oar allegiance. We learn that there are 
many things contrary to conscience, and therefore to be 
rejected and utterlj exclnded, and many that can coexist 
with its sapremacy only by being snbjngated, as beasts of 
burthen ; and others, again, as, for instance, the social 
tendemesBCE and affections, and the faculties and excitations 
of the intoUect, which must be at least subordinated. The 
preservation of our loyalty and fealty under these trials, 
and against these rivals, constitutes the second sense of 
Faith; and we shall need bnt one more point of view to 
complete its full import. This Ls the consideration of what 
is presupposed in the human conscience. The answer is 
I'eady. As in the equation of the correlative I and Thoa, 
one of the twin constituents is to be taken as plus will, the 
Other as minus will, so is it here : and it is obvious that the 
reason or super-individual of each man, whereby be is a 
man, is the factor we are to take as minus will ; and that 
the individual will or personalizing principle of free agency 
(arbitrement is Milton's woi-d) is the factor marked plvs 

B IB the anlilheiui to A, and if B be made Che thesu, llien A beconiM 
Ihe antilhesui. Thus making me Ibe tlusis,yini are thou tu me, bal 
making yon the tAteie, 1 become thou to you. St/tithBeia ia apuning 
tiigetber of the two, bo that a third Eometbing ia generaled. Thus the 
$ynlhesa of h/drogen and oxygen ia water, a third something, neither 
hydrugen nor oxygen. But the blaile of a knife and ila handle when 
put tiigelher do not form t,syBlhfsls, but Btill remain a blade Bad abandle. 
And HS a lyitlhceia ia a unity that n>au1ts from the union of two tbiogi, 
bo aprolAeiit is a primary aaily that girea i[ae1ffiu-tb inlo [wo thingiL 
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will ; — and, again, that as the identity or coinherence of 
the absolnte will and the reason, is the peculiar character 
of God ; 80 is the synthesU of the individnal will and the 
common reason, by the subordination of the former to the 
latter, the only possible likeness or image of the protkesis, 
or identity, and therefore the required proper character of 
man. Conacience, then, ia a witness respecting' the identity 
of the will and the reason effected by the self-suhordination 
of the will, or solf, to the reason, as equal to, or represent- 
ing, the will of God. But the personal will is a, faotor in 
other m.oral syntheses ; for example, appetite ])his personal 
will = sensuality ; lust of power, pliLS personal will, = 
ambition, and so on, equally as in the synthesis, on 
which the conacience ia grounded. Not this, therefore, 
bat the other synthesis, must supply the specific character 
of the conscience ; and we must ent«r into an analysis of 
reason. Such as the nature and objects of the reason are, 
Buch mnst be the functions and objects of the conscience. 
And the former we shall best learn by recapitulating those 
constituents of the total man which ai-e either contrary to, 
or disparate from, the reason. 

I. Reason, and the proper objects of reason, are wholly 
alien from sensation. Reason is superseusual, and its 
antagonist is appetite, and tlie objects of appetite the lust 
of the Sesh. 

II. Reason and its objects do not appertain to the world 
of the senses, inward or outward; that is, they partake not 
of sense or fancy. Reason is super- sens uons, and here its 
antagonist is the lust of the eye. 

III. Reason and its objects are not things of reSection, 
association, discursion, discoorse in the old sense of the 
word as opposed to intuition ; " discursive or intuitive," as 
Milton has it. Season does not indeed necessarily exclude 
the finite, either in time or in space, but it includes tbem 
emiv&nter. Thus the prime mover of the material nniverse 
is affirmed to contain all motion as its cause, but not to be, 
or to suffer, motion in itself. 

Reason is not the faculty of the finite. But here I must 
premise the following. The faculty of the finite is that 
which reduces the confused impressions of sense to their 
essential forms, — quantity, qnality, relation, and in tlw 
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action and reaction, cause and effect, and the lilce; tlias 
raises the materials famished by the senses and sensationB 
into objects of reflection, and so makes experience possible, 
Withont it, man's representative powers would be a delirium, 
a chaos, a scudding clondage of shapes ; and it is therefore 
most appropriately ca.Hed the onderstanding, or anbstan* 
tiative faculty- Onr elder metaphysicians, down to Hobbes 
inclusively, called this likewise disconrse, dUcttnus, dit- 
carsifi, from its mode of action as not staying at an; ona 
object, bnt mnning', as it were, to and fro to abstract, 
generalize, and clnssify. Now when this facnity is employed 
in the service of the pare reason, it brings out the necessary 
and nniversal truths contained in the infinite into distinct 
contemplation by the pare act of the sensnons imaginatioii) 
that ie, in the prodnction of the forms of space and time 
abstracted from all corporeity, and likewise of the inherenb 
forms of the understanding itself abstractedly from tha 
consideration of particalara, as in the case of geometry, 
numeral mathematics, nniversal logic, and pure ineta> 
physics. The diacarsive facnity then becomes what onr 
ShakeBpeare, with happy precision, calls " disconrse oi' 
reason." 

We will now take np onr reasoning again from the words; 
" motion in itself." 

It is evident, then, that the reason as the irradiatiyB 
power.andtherepresentativBof theinficite, jndgesthennder- 
BtandingftsthefacQlty of the finite, and cannot withont errot 
be judged by it. When this is attempted, or when the nnder- 
standing in its ei/fithesis v/ith the personal will, usurps tha 
supremacy of the reason, or aSects to supersede the reason, 
it is then what St. Paul calls the mind of the flesh {^povrtiiit 
(wipit(f(),orthevrisdom of this world. The result ia, that thff 
reason is super-finite ; and in this relation, its antugonisi- 
is the insubordinate understanding, or mind of the fle; ' 

IV. Reason, as one with the absolute will (In the b ^ 
ning was the Logos, a'nd the Logos leas icith God, and tht 
Logos was God), and therefore for man the certain repre* 
sentative of the will of God, is above the will of man as an' 
individual will. We have seen in III. that it stands ia 
antagonism to all mere particulars ; but here it stands ii 
antagonism to all mei'e individual interests as bo man 
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selves, to the personal ^rill as seeking its objects in the 
manifestation of itself for itself — sit ''pro rations voluntas ; — 
■whether this be realized with adjuncts, as in the lust of 
the flesh, and in the lust of the eye ; or without adjuncts, 
as in the thirst and pride of power, despotism, egoistic 
ambition. The fourth antagonist, then, of reason, is the 
last of the will. 

Corollary. Unlike a million of tigers, a million of men 
is very different from a million times one man. Each man 
in a numerous society is not only coexistent with, but- 
virtnaJIy organized into, the multitude of which he ia an 
integral part. His id&m is modified by the alter. And 
there arise impulses and objects from this synthesis of the 
alter et idem, myself and my neighbour. This, again, is- 
strictly analogous to what takes places in the vital organi- 
zation of the individual man. The cerebral system of the- 
nei-ves has its correspondent antithesis io the abiiominal 
[ . system : bnt hence arises a synthesis of the two in the 
I pectoral system as the intermediate, and, like a. drawbridge, 
at once conductor and boundary. In the latter, as objec- 
tized by the former, arise the emotions, affections, and, in 
one word, the passions, as distiuguished from the cognitions 
and appetites. Now, the reason has been shown to be 
anper-in dividual, generally, and therefore not less so when 
L the form of an individualization subsists in the alter, than 
Iwhen it is coniined to the idem; not less when the emotions 
' have their conscious or believed object in another, than 
when tbeir subject is the individual personal self. For 
thongh these emotions, affections, attachments, and the 
like, are the prepared ladder by which the lower nature is 
taken up into, and made to partake of, the highest room, — 
as we are taught to give a feeling of reality to the higher 
p&- mediivm commune with the lower, and thus gradually to- 
see the reality of the higher {namely, the objects of reason), 
and finally to know that the tatter are indeed, and pre- 
eminently real, as if you love yonr earthly parents whom 
you see, by these means yoa will leam to love your Heavenly 
Father who is invisible ; — yet this holds good only so far as 
reason is the president, and its objects the ultimate 
- aim ; and cases may arise in which the Christ as the Logos, 
l-fiT !Redemptive Season, declares. He that loves fallier 
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mother more than me, is not vx/rthy of me; nay, he that can 
permit his emotions to nee to an equality ivith the universai 
reason, is in enmity with that reason. Here, then, reason 
appears as the love of God ; and its antag;oniat is the attach- 
ment to individnais wherever it esieta in dtminntion of, or 
in competition with, the love which is reason. 

In these five paragraphs I have enumerated and explained 
the several powers or forces belonging or incidental to 
human nature, which in all matters of reason the man is 
boand either to subjugate or subordinate to reason. The 
application to Faith foUows of its own accord. The first 
<ir most indefinite sense of faith is fidelity : then fidelity 
onder previous contract or particular moral obligation. 
In this sense faith is fealty to a rightful superior : faith ig 
the duty of a faithful subjeot to a rightful governor. Then 
it is allegiance in active service ; fidelity to the liege lord 
under circumstances, and amid the temptations of usurpa- 
tion, rebellion, and intestine discord. Next we seek for 
that rightful superior on our duties to whom aU our duties 
to all other superiors, on our faithfulness to \rhom. all our 
bounden relations to all other objects of fidelity, are founded. 
We must inquire after that duty in which all others find 
their several degrees and dignities, and from which they 
derive tlieir obligative force- We are to find a superior, 
whose rights, including our duties, are presented to the 
mind in the very idea of that Supreme Being, whose 
sovereign pcerogativea are predicates implied in the Buh- 
jects, as the essential properties of a circle are co-assumed 
in the first assaroptton of a circle, consequently underired, 
unconditional, and as mtionBlly unsusceptible, so probably 
prohibitive, ot all further qnestiou. In this sense, then, 
faith is fidelity, fealty, all^iance of the moral nature to 
God, in opposition to all usurpation, and in resistance to 
all temptation to the placing any other cUim above or 
oqual with onr fidelity to God. 

The will of God is the last ground and final aim of all 
oar duties, and to that the whole man is to be harmofuaed 
by subordination, subjugation, or suppression alike in o 
ion and omission. Bat the will of God, which is <mm 
the sapreme intelligence, is revealed to man tluo^k 
.'^usciencv. Bat the coinsciaioe, which oonsistB in KB 
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inappellable bearing-'witness to the tmth and reality of one - 
reasoD, may legitimately be constmed with the terra reason,. 
BO far as the conscience is prescriptive ; while as approvinij- 
or condemning, it is the consciousness of the snbordination 
or insnbordi nation, the harmony or discord, of the personal 
■will of man to and with the representative of the will of 
God. This bringa roe to the last and fullest sense of Faith, 
that is, the obedience of tho individual will to the reason, 
in the Inst of the flesh as opposed to the snperaeoHaal ; in 
the Inst of the eye as opposed to the snpereensuoas ; in tha 
pride of the understanding as opposed to the infinite; itt 
the ippiii-^jxa aapKDQ in contrariety to the spiritnal truth ; in 
the Inst of the personal will aa opposed to the absolute and 
universal ; and in the love of the creature, aa far as it is- 
opposed to the love which is one with the reason, namely, 
the love of God, 

Thus, then, to conclude. Faith subsists in the synthesis- 
of the Reason and the individual Will. By virtue of tho 
latter, therefore, it must be an energy, and, inasmuch as- 
it relates to the whole moral man, it must be exerted in 
each and all of his constitaent.s or incidents, faculties and 
tendencies ; — it must he a total, not a partial — a continnoua, 
not a desultory or occasional — energy. And by virtae of 
the former, that is, Reason, Fsiith must be a. Light, a form 
of knowing, a. beholding of Tmth. In the incomparable- 
wordB of the Evangelist, therefore, — Faith must be a LigJtt 
(yriginating in ike Logos, or the substantial Jteason, which is 
co-eternal and one with the Hohj Will, and which Idght is at 
the same time the Life of men. Now, as Life is here the sum 
or collective of all moral and spiritual acta, in suffering, 
doing, and being, ho is Faith the source and the sum, the 
energy and the principle of the fidelity of Man to God, by 
the subordination of his human Will, in all provinces of 
his nature, to his Reason, as the sum of spiritual Tmth, 
representing and manifesting the Will Divine. /- 
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NOTES ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 



PUTEB. 

A MAN may pray night and day, and yet deceive hini' 
self ; but no man can be assured of his sincerity, who 
does not pray. Prayer is faith passing into act ; a onion 
«f the will and the intellect realizing in an intellectual act. 
It is the whole man that praya. Less than this is wishing, 
■or lip-work ; a charm or a mmnmery. Pray ahcayi, says the 
Apostle ;- — that is, have the habit of prayer, turning yonr 
thongbta into acts by connecting them with the idea of 
the redeeming God, and even so reconverting your actions 
into thongbts. 



The Sachamkkt of the EncHARisT. 



The best preparation for takmg this sacrament, better 
than any or all of the books or tracts composed for this 
«nd, is, to read over and over i^ain, and often on yonr 
knees — at all events with a kneeling and praying heart — 
the Gospel according to St. John, till yoar mind 
familiarized to the contemplation of Christ, the Redeen 
and Mediator of maDkind, yea, of every creature, as I 
living and self- subsisting Word, the very tmth of all true 
being, and the very being of all endaring tmth ; the reality, 
which is the substance and unity of all reality ; tha light 



viJiich ligMeth every man, bo that what we call reason, is 
itaelf a light from that light, lumen a luce, as the Latin 
more distinctly eapreases this fact. But it is not merely 
light, bnt therein is life ; and it is the life of Christ, the 
co-etemal Son of God, that is the only true life-giving light 
of men. We are assared, and we believe, that Christ is 
God ; God manifested in the flesh. As God, he must be 
present entire in every creature ; — (for how can God, or 
indeed any spirit, exist in parts ?)-^but he is said to dwell 
in the regenerate, to come to them who receive him by 
faith in his name, that is, in his power and influence ; for 
this is the meaning of the word " name " in Scripture when 
applied to God or hia Christ. Where true belief exists, 
Christ is not only present with or among na ; — for so he is 
in every man, even the most wicked ; — but to as and for 
na. That was the true light, which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world. He was in the world, aiid the world 
teas Tnade by him, and the world knew him not. But as mamj 
as received him, to them gave he power to becoTne the eons of 
God, even to them that believe in his name; which were bom, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, rwr of the wiU of itian, 
but of God. And the Word was inade flesh, and dwelt a/mong 
■us. John i. 9 — 14. Again — We vrill come unto him, and 
make our abode with him. John ziv. 23. As truly and as 
really as yonr soul resides constitutively in your living 
body, personally, and substantially does Christ dwell in 
every regenerate man. 

After this course of study, you may then take up and 
peruae seatence by sentence the commanion service, the 
best of all comments on the Scripto.i'ea appertaining to this 
mystery. And this is the preparation which will prove, 
with God's grace, the snreat preventive of, or antidote 
against, the freezing poison, the lethargizing hemlock, of 
the doctrine of the Sacramentariea, according to whom the 
Eucharist is a mere practical metaphor, in which things 
are employed instead of articulated sonnds for the eiclusive 
purpose of recalling to our minds the historical fact of onr 
Lord's crucifixion ; in short — (the profaneneas is with 
them, not with me) — just the same aa when Protestants 
drink a glass of wine to tbe glorious memory of William 
IIL I True it is, that the remembrance is one end of the 
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Bncrament; but it is, Bo ikia in remembrance of me, — of 
all thtit Christ waa and is, hath done and is still doing for 
fallen mankind, and, of course, of his cmcifixion incln* 
Bivety, but not of his cracifixion alone. 14 DecembeF, 
1827. 



Companion TO the Altab, 

Fint, then, tliat we jaaj oome to this henvenl; FpnsI holy, and adorMJ 
«ilh the wedding garment, 3ft>tt. xxil. 11, we must search our hearu, 
find (examine onr cunsciences, not only till we sue our sins, but until v* 
hale them. 

But what if a man, seeing hia sin, earnestly desire to' 
hate it ? Shall he not at the altar ofFer up at ooce liil 
desire, and the yet lingering sin, and seek for strength? 
Is not this saiirament medicine as well as food P Is it 
end only, and not likewise the means ? Is it merely tlH{ 
triumphal feast ; or is it not even more truly a bless 
refreshment for and during the conflict ? 

This confession of sins must not be in general terms only, that we i 
sinners wiili ilie rest of manliind, but ic must be a, s])ecial declaration 
God of ail our most heinous sins in thought, word, and deed. 

Luther was of a different jndgnient. He would have 
feel and groan under our sinfulness and utter incapability' 
of redeeming ourselves from the bondage, rather than 
hazard the pollution of our imaginations by a recapitnlatioiti 
and renewing of sins and their images in detail. Do not,, 
he says, stand picking the flaws out one by one, but plnngft 
into the river, and drown them ! — I venture to be or 
Lather's doctrine. 



COHMUMON SeKTICE. 

lu the first Exhortation, before the words " meritorioM 
Cross' and Passion," I shoald propose to insert "h 
snmptioii of humanity, hia incarnation, and." Likewise, 
a little lower down, after the word " sustenance," I would 
insert "as." For not in that sacrament esclasively, but is 
all the acts of asBimilatire faith, of which the Eucharist ii 



it, and representative instance, an instance 
and the eymbol, Christ is onr spiritual food and austenance. 

Maeriaqe Service. 
Slarriage, simply as maiTiage, ia not the means "for the 
procreation of children," but for the hnmanization of the 
offspring procreated. Therefore, in the Declaration at the 
beginning, after the words, "procreation of children," I 
■would insert, " and as the means of securing to the children 
procreated enduring care, and that they may be," &o. 

COUMUNIOK OF THE SiCE. 



Third rubric at the end. 
Bnt if a man, eitiier bj reason of exlren 
I thint this rubric, in what I 
meaning, a precious doctrine, as fully acquitting 



lly of sickness, &c. 

its true 

. . _ ' church 

of all Romish superstition, respecting the nature of the 
Eucharist, in relation to the whole scheme of man's redemp- 
tion. Bnt the latter part of it — "he doth eat and drink 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his 
BOnl's health, although he do not receive the sacrament 
with his mouth "^seema tome very incautiously expressed, 
and scarcely to be reconciled with the Church's own defi- 
nition of a sacrament in general. For in such a case, 
where is " the outward and visible sign of the inward and 
Bpiritual grace given" ? ^ 

' " SbouU it occur to any one that the doctrine blaine<l in the lext is 
but in accordance with that of the Church oF England, in her rubric con- 
cerning BpiriluH] communion, annexed to the Ufliee for Communion of 
the Sick, he muy consider, whether that rubric, explained (as, if possible, 
it must be) in coDxistency with the definition of a sacrament in ibe 
Catechism, can be tDeant for any but rare anil extraordinary cases; 
casen as strong in regard of the Enchartsc, as that of martyrdnni, or the 
premature death of a well-disposed caCechnmcn, in regard of Baptism." 
KebU'a Preface to Hooker, p. 85, n. 70.— H. N, C. [It should he men- 
tioned that "the doctrine blamed in the text," which Ueble comments 
upon, is not the doctrine blamed in Coleridge's text, above, — or, rather, 
the " text" aUtided to is not the text above. The text alluded to by 
Keble ia that with which he was then dealing, viz,, the text of Hooker. 
Keble's edition of Hooker's works was pnblished in 1836, two rears 
before Coleridge's " Literary Remains " were first published.— Eo,] 
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Ps. LXXIV. 

V. 2. think upon thy congregation, whom thou hast purchased asul 
redeemed of old. 

The Lamb sacrificed from the beginning of the world, 
the God-Man, the Judge, the self-promised Redeemer to 
Adam in the garden ! 

y. 15. Thou smoteat the heads of the Leviathan in pieces; andgavest 
him to he meat for the people in the wilderness. 

Does this allude to any real tradition ? ^ The Psalm 
appears to have been composed shortly before the captivity 
of Judah. 



Ps. LXXXn. vv. Q—7. 

The reference which our Lord made to these mysterions 
verses, gives them an especial interest. The first apostasy, 
the fall of the angels, is, perhaps, intimated. 



Ps. LXXXYTI. 

I would fain understand this Psalm ; but first I must 
collate it word by word with the original Hebrew. It 
seems clearly Messianic. 



Ps. LXXXVIII. 

Vv. 10 — 12. Lost thou show wonders among the dead, or shall the 
dead rise up again and praise thee? ^c. 

Compare Ezekiel, xxxvii. 



Ps. CIV. 

I think the Bible version might with advantage be sub- 
stituted for this, which in some parts is scarcely intelligible. 

' According to Bishop Home, the allusion is to the destruction of 
Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea.^H. N. C. 
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V. ^.—the vatirs stand in the hills. 

No ; stood above the mountaim. The reference is to the 



Y. 3. Let the heart of them rejoica thai leck the Lord. 
If even to seek the Lord be joy, what will it be to find 
him ? Seek me, Lord, that I mny be found by tbee ! 



v. 3. TTnderatand — " Thy people shall offer themselves 
willingly in the dny of conflict in holy clothing, in their 
best array, in their beat arms and accoutrements, Aa the 
dew fi-om the womb of the morning, Id number and bright- 
ness like dew-drops ; so shall be thy youth, or the youth 
of tbee, the yonng volunteer warriors." 

V. 5. " He shall shake," concuss, amcutiet reges die ira 

v. 6. For "smite in sunder, or wound the heads;" 
some word answering to the Latiu coiiquasiare. 

v. 7. For "therefore," translate "then shall he lift op 
his head again ; " that is, as a man languid and sinking 
from thirst and fatigue after refreshment. 

N,B. — I see no poetic discrepancy between w, 1 and 6. 



Ps. cxvin. 

To be interpreted of Christ's Church. 



s this allude to the periodical r. 



p 
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As a trntsparencf on some night of public rejaidngi 
seen by commoa daj, with the lamps from within removed 
— even sach would the P^lms be to me miinterpTeted bj 
the Gospel. O hononred Mr. Horwitz 1 ' Could I but make 
yon feel what grandear, what magnificence, what an eTsr- 
lasting df^ficance and import Cbristianity gives to every 
fact of your national hisUnj — to every page at your sacred 
records! 



Articles or Religion. 

XX. It is nionmful to think how many recent writers 
have criminated onr Cbnrch in consequence of their igno- 
rance and inadvertence in not knowing, or not noticing, the 

contra-diatinction here meant between power and anUiority. 
Ritee and ceremonies the Chnrch may ordain jure propWo : 
on matters of faith her judgment is to be received with 
reverence, and not goinsayed bnt after repeated inqoiriee, 
and on weighty grounds. 

XXXVII. It is lawful for CfaristiiD men, at the commuidoKnt of 
the magistrate, lu wear irmponi, and to aervu iti wan. 

This is a very good instance of an nnseemly matter 
neatly wrapped np. The good men recoiled from the plain 

' See p. 140, Bittf. In Rdittion to the ' Vindicrae Hebraicae,' thm 
alluded lo, Mr. Uj'man Hurwiii was the author of ' Elententa of ilia 
Hebrew Language,' which reafbed a fourth edition in 1S48, and other 
works. He was PnifesBor of Hebrew at the Universilj of Lundon, and 
maateroftbe Hebrew Academy at Highgate, Uiir anlhor's intimacy 
with him is indioaled b; the face (hat on Hurwitz publishing bis ' Bir^ 
Chaonled in the Great Synagogue, St. James's Place, AldgaM,oDliie Da; 
ofthe FaiKTsI of the Princess ChBrh>lle,' 1817, Coleridge added a iraus- 
lation in English. The iranslation appesri in late editions of Coleridge's 
poems with the title ' Israel's lAmenl, &c. Tbe following also teatifiM 
1o the friendahip, and likewise to Ciilerid^'g proliciencyin Hebrew, lu 
Hurwitx'i prebce to his collection of < Hebrew Tales,' 1816, he says -.— 
" Excepting the three moral tales originally published in thaE valuable 
work, ' The Friend,' [' Whoso Hath Found a Virtoous Wife,' &t, 
' The Lord Helpeth Man and Beast,' and ' Conversation of a Philosonher 
with a Rabbi i ' see Standard Library edition, 1S66, pp. 346-8], m 
admirably translated by my friend Jklr. S. T. Coleridge, and whidi ar' 
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■words — "It is lawful for Christian men at the command 
of a king to slaughter as many Christians as thej can" ! 

Well! I could most sincerely subscribe to all these 
articles. September, 1831, 




A NIGHTLY PRAYER. 1831. 

ALMIGHTT GOD, by thy eternal Word my Creator ^ 
Redeemer and Preserrer ! who hast in thy free commu- 
nicative goodneBS glorified me with the capability of know- 
ing thee, the one only absolute Grood, the eternal I Am, as 
the autbor ot my being, and of desiring and seeking thee I 
as its ultimate end ; — who, when I fell from thee into the | 
mysteiy of the false and evil will, didst not abandon s 
poor self-lost creature, but in thy condescending mercy 
didst provide an access and a return to thyself, even til 
thee the Holy One, in thine only begotten Son, the way 
and the truth from everlasting, and who took on himself 
humanity, yea, became flesh, even the man Cbriat Jesus, 
that for man he might be the life and the resurrection ! — 

Giver of all good gifts, who art thyself the one only 
absolrute Good, from whom I have received whatever good 

1 have, whatever capability of good there is in me, and 
from thee good aloue, — from myself and my own cormpted 
will all evil and the consequents of evil, — with inward 
prostration of will, mind, and affections I adore thy infinite 
majesty ; I aspire to love thy transoendant goodness ! — In 
a deep sense of my nnwoiihiness, and my unfitness to 
present myself before thee, of eyes too pure to behold 
iniquity, and whose light, the beatitude of spirits conformed 
to thy will, is a consuming fire to all vanity and corruption ; 
— hut in the name of the Lord Jesus, of the dear Son of 
thy love, in whose perfect obedience thon deignest to behold 
as many as have received the seed of Christ into the body 
of this deiith ; — I offer this, my bounden nightly sacrifice 
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of praise and thankagiTing, in humble trust, that the 
fragrance of my Saviour's righteoaaness may remove from 
it the taint of my mortal corruption. Thy mercies have 
followed me through all the hours and momenta of my 
life ; and now I lift up my heart in awe and thankfulneaa 
for the preservation of my life through the past day, for 
the alleviation of my bodily sufferings and languors, for 
the manifold comforts which thou hast reserved for rae, 
yea, in thy fatherly compassion hast rescued from the wreck 
of my own blub or sinfol infirmities ; — for the kind and 
affectionate friends tbou hast raised up for me, especially 
for those of this household, for the mother and mistress of 
this family, whose love to me hath been great and faithful, 
and for the dear friend, the supporter and sharer of my 
studies and researches ; but, above all, for the heavenly 
Friend, the crucified Saviour, the glorified Mediator, Christ 
Jesus, and for the heavenly Comforter, source of all abiding 
comforts, thy Holy Spirit .' grant me the aid of thy 
Spirit, that I may with a deeper faith, a more enkindled 
love, bless thee, who through thy Son hast privileged me 
to call thee Abba, Father ! O, thou, who has revealed thy- 
self in thy holy word as a God that hearest prayer ; before 
whose infinitude all differences cease of great and small; 
who like a tender parent foreknowest all our wants, yet 
listeneth well-pleased to the humble petitions of thy 
chitdren ; who bast not alone permitted, hut taught us, to 
call on thee in all our needs, — earnestly I implore the con- 
tinnance of thy free mercy, of thy protecting providence, 
through the coming night. Thou hearest every prayer 
offered to thee beheviugly with a penitent and sincere 
heart. For thou in withholding grantest, healest in in'flict- 
ing the wonnd, yea, turnest all to good for as many as truly 
seek thee through Christ, the Mediator ! Thy will be done ! 
Bat if it be according to thy wise and righteous ordinances, 
shield me this night from the assaults of disease, grant 
me refreshment of sleep unvesed by evil and distempered 
dreams ; and if the purpose and aspiration of my heart be 
upright before thee who alone knowest the heart of man, 
in thy mercy vouchsafe me yet in this my decay of life 
an interval of ease and strength ; if so (tby grace disposing 
and assisting) I may make compensation to thy church for 
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the nnnsed talents thoa hast entrnsted to me, for the 
neglected opportunities, which thj loving-kindness had 
provided. O let me be found a labourer in the vineyard, 
though of the late hour, when the Lord and Heir of the 
vintage, Christ Jesus, calleth for his servant. 

Our Father^ ^c. 

To thee, great omnipresent Spirit, whose mercy is over 
all thy works, who now beholdest me, who hearest me, who 
hast framed my heart to seek and to trust in thee, in the 
name of my Lord and Saviour Christ Jesns, I humbly 
commit and commend my body, soul, and spirit. 

Glory be to thee, God I 



ERRATUM. 
At p. 140, line 23 of the fout-note, for p. 123, 124, read pp. 130-132. 
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, Absurd, the, 

Acl, originating an, lTfi-7. 

Adam, the word, in Genesis, and 
as nsed b; St. Paul, 194. 

nod bia poaleritj, God's anger 

^ainsl, IBfi. 

possible Spiritual Fall ante- 
cedent to him, 195. 

and Eve, assertions respecting 

their Btnle, 194. 

Adam's Fall, 172. 

sin, its penalty, death, 183, 

Admiration, lore of, la7. 

JEoliats, the, 45. 

' Aids to Roflaction,' the author's 
aims in the work, ix, xi, xiii, xv, 
xix,3cxiii,lxTi, 102,103,205. Re- 
pnblieation of it in America, xii, 
jiXTii. ImportanBe of the work, 
xxvi, xl. Doctrines proponnded 
- initjxxvii. Its orthodoxy, sxv, 
Iri. Objections to it answered, 
Ixviii. <>iticisniafitanticiptilcd, 
46, ass. Its origin, xx, 106. Its 
first edition, ix, xv, xix. Dr. 
Marsh's essay on it, xii, xxiii. 
Break in the work through the 
anchor's illness, 160. lis plan, 
204. The notes to it, 152, 205. 
Purposed supplement to it, £57. 
See also nuder Reason and Un- 
derstanding, the Will, &c. 

Alcohol, 100. 

AIleeo''y anil Symbol in Scripture 
Interpretation, 212. 
_ Moffi, the modem, 219. 
H Altur,Compa ' 



I 



Imerica, Dr. Jaa. Marsb.adisdple 

of Coleridge there, xii. 
imuBemeuls, the care lor, and the 

neglect of study, 151. 
Anabaptism, 353. 
Analogy in the Kew Testament. 

136. 
Anathema Maranalha, 251. 
Anatomy, Comparative, xx. 
Ancient wisdom, the treasures of, 

Ixxlii ; Coleridge no contemner 

of them, ill., Ixxiv. 
Anunal development in the polypi, 

&.C. , 5S. 
life typical of the under 

standing and the moral affei'- 

liouB, 74. 
Antinoiia and Noiis, their Dialogue 

on Mystics and Mysticism, 261, 
Antithesis, 325. 
Ants and bees, intelligence of, 

Hiiber, &c., on, 145-147, 
ApbuPisma, 15. 
Apocrypha, the, 295. 
Apostasy, 342. 
possible, antecedent to Adam. 

195. 
Apostolic Cbnrch, the, 257. 
Arbiirement, the word, 344. 
Argument and Belief, 234. 
Aristotle and Locke, 44. 
— - and Plato, ideas of God, 167. 

Their philosophy and that of 
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Art, Kntnra uid, 1ST. 

ArU, irmdeB, tto. , and thinking:, six. 

Articles of the Church of Kngliuici, 
3i8. They show the Churuh bs 
not infallible, aST, Looke'a phi- 



AthelstB, the, of the French Hevo- 

lution, Ul. 
Atonement, ai5, al6. 
TicBITOUB, 103, 

Attention, thangbt ami, 3. 

Augustine and Uriginal Sin and 
Infant Baptinn, 247, 25S. <Jn 
Faith and UnderBtanding, xtiii. 

Augustinians, the, 107, 

Aalbority and power, distinction 

AuthDr,an , and his rcaders,xv,xviii. 

Thewortb of an author, »vL 
Author's, an, view of his ovrn 

work, 275. 
Autobiofp^pby, religious, 49. 

Bacon, Lord, 317, 304. 

bis philiaophy that of the 

divines of the Beformatioa, and 
opposed to that of Locke, Ijiiv, 
■ ", while agreeing with that 



of Col 



»^. I: 



- his iihilosaphy and that of 
Inlo un,l Aristotle, Ixvii. 
oil Reason and the Under- 
standing, IxTii, 143. 
Baptism, on, 242, 243, el >g., 250. 
Baxter on, 247. DtHerences on 
no ground for schism, 254^257. 



, 254-5. Coleridge' 

to Irving, ib, Ribinson'a History 

of. 24S. Wall on, 247, 234. 

Superstitions respecting, 249. 
of infants, origin of, 24G, SSI. 

Argument for, 250. 

and Preaching:, ^^2. 

— — and Redemption, 209. 
— — and Ri^nemlioo, 136. 
not Regeneration, 226. 



Japtism, See also Anabaptii 
laptist, uonTersation with 
inbnt and adult baptism. 



213, 



Basil and his scholars, 7S. 
Baxter, on Baptism, 247. 
hia " censures uf the Papists," 

<)U01ed, 141. 
and Howe, religious leaching 

of their times, UiL 
Beasts, understanding; in, 114. 
Bee, the, 74. 
Bees and ants, intelligence of 

Hiiber, &c., on, 145-147, 28L 

and instinct, 2B1. 

Behmen, Jacob, 25S, 263. 
BehmenistB, &.C., 94. 
Belief, Hfsyi, GG, 122, 127. 

Belief, the, of children, 126. 
of IJie absurd, impossiblB, 

and argument, 334, 

and superstition, SH7. 

— — and truth, 293. 

Behham's version of the Testa- 
ment, 3IG. 

Berkley anism, 268. 

Bernard, St., xsv. 

BemouitliB, 269. 

Bible, the, 293, 296. Its divio« 
origin, 269. A source of trua 
bebef, but not itself a creed, 315. 
George IlL on, 200. Historical 
discrepancies in, 309. Inspira« 
tion of, 52. Reading it, 65. 9ea 
also under New Teatunent, 
Fsahns, Scripture, Inspiration, 
&c. 



Bibliolutry, and mis^interpretAtiait, 

of the Bible, 107,313. 
Birth, the ward as used by Christ, 

a7a. 
Blood, the word as used by Christ, 

272. 
Bonnet's view of instinct, 279. 
Book-making, 152. 
Books for the indolent, 151. 
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Biicika, popular, ib. 




Bosom-Bill, 10. 


24D. His death, SOS. 


Bread, Cbe word as used by ClirisC, 
S7S. 


Christ, the Christian's pattern, 203. 


Breath, the enlivening, 4, 


faith in, 208. 


Brown's Philosopby, itxxLK, xlix. 


present in every creature. 


Browne, Sir T., and his scrong 


351. 


faith, 137. 


the Redeemer of" every orea- 


Brutes and man, 2, 34!, 343; 


tnre," 350. 


Paley, Fleming.andtitherson, Ix. 


the Word, 28a. 


and the will, 201. 


and His Apostles, 212. 

and the children, 250, 




Bucer, S2T. 


l*anl and Mosei, 241. 


Buffon, 34. 


Kcdemptionhy, 106. 

"ChriBt, In," the phrase, 104. 


Bull and Walerland, Iheir works. 




Christ's aids to the sinner, [04. 


Burnet, extract from, 1 S3. 


use of the words, »altr, flesh. 


Buller, S., 45. 


blood, birth, and bread, 272. ' 




Christian, the, no Stoic, S7. 


Cabbala, the, of the Hatchin- 




aoniana, 314. 


the Law of Moses, 240. 


CabbahstB, the, 299. 


ChrislianFaith, xvi,xviii, 232. A 


Calling, effectual, doctrine of, 37. 


viDdictttion of its whole schema 


Calnmny, 70. 


promised by the author, 103. 


CalriQ, the works of, 105. 


Faith and the Bible, 289. 


Calvinism, modern, 73, 104. Tliat 


love, 58, 




ministry, the, 35, 68, 96. 


ofNew England, 105- 


Philosophy, 91. 


CalviniBW, the, of Leighton-fl day. 


Religion, the, 123. 


94. 


ChrUtian Spectator, 1829, Contro- 




versy there on the Origin of 


Carhonic-acid gas, Hoffman's dis- 


Sin, liv. 


covery of, 162. 
Carlyle^B translation of ' Wllbelm 


Christiana , early , and the Jews, 2 1 5 . 


and war, 358. 


Meister,' 291. 


should be united in one 


Cartesian and Newtonian philoao- 


Church (extracl from Wall), 256. 


I^ies, the, 26B. 




Catholic, and Euman Cathohe, the 


against, 194. Is a vanity with- 


Wrms, 141. 


out a Chnr«h, 200. Coleridge's 




views on, xxx. The essentials 


and effect, xlviil, 42, 44, 1 75. 


of, 247. The " Evidences of," 


Cephai, and the Jews who folkiwed 
him, 21S. 


134. 272, 31B. The doctrines 


peculiar to, U, 73, 130. The 
knowledge required by, 5, 7. 




Ceremony and Faith, 243. 


Not to be preferred lo truth, 66. 


Chembim, 7. 


Not a theory but a Life, 134. 


Children, the belief of. las. 


Operoiive, the Pentad of, 2S8. 


Jeans and the, 250. 


TrtitI 134. 


_ -CbrUt, 234, 350, 3B0, His agony 


and Mythology, 168. 


■ and death, 103. His Crosa and 




■ Passion, 207. Kuhani^s^t, 


Chnrch, the word, 114, 



Chanb.Cbrictiuiilv m tw*itj wHk- 

oat ■ i:kazrh, 200. 
S KklMoal. 196. 

Itw, z68. FiEld*! nsil so, 

the muf ApoMflic, 257. 

of England. Ibr, 13, 8m 

diTinei. oniwiat, 230. 

gom(r, 6*. Uniiae Iotb of 

Cburcb. or uct. 66. 
HiMory, the lam nf, 66. 

imlnuncei and the New 

TrMunml, 9-ie. 

■Church utd Stale,' Colendge'*, 
igs,961,»3. 

Circnuicisioi], 345. 

CiTFumMance Bnd the Will, ITT. 

CoIeridBe, S. T.— Pm«MM2.— To ■ 
friend liBttUig in hin belief of 
ChriHianiiy, 320. C.'gBapiiflt 
friend, 343. C.'b conTit-iinna, 
300,301. HisconveriBliuii.&c, 
ST6. Hii defence of bis work, 
374. Ilia ediiora, 337. The; re- 
ini«i,loa,3;i7. His friends, 361. 
Um pnitieiency in Hebrew, snd 
fripiulHbipwithHjiaan Uurwiti, 
3SS. lliii language aud style, 
xxx.lxix. HiHnlJpgeduniDtelligi- 
bility, Ixix. Hia phitognphit-'at 
and philological attain men Ib, in- 
tellMtoal powers, and moral 
worth, IxxiT. Hiq Hltempls at 
prowljtiung, 3^7. Hia religious 
axperiencea, 2S1. HewaaDol at 
war with religion, xxxi. Hia 
" twwity yeara" uf conlentiou 
for theeontra-diatinctionofltea- 
•on and the Underatanding, 160. 
His love of truth, 291. 

Coleridge, S.T.—HiiwBrii.—Bia 
fenethy notes to the ' Aids to 
Befiection,' 152, 20S. Criticism 
of [he 'Aida' anticipated, 45. 
'The Anoient Mariner' re- 
ferred to, 362. His protniBcd 
'Assertion of Religion,' &c,, 
103. 'Christabel' alluded to, 
262. 'Chnrcb'ftnd State' re- 
lerred to, 273. His correapon- 



laqniaig Sfurit,' 301. 
Fiind' ntered M, 181. Ita 
Hebrew TU<s in "The FHnd,'' 
356. 'kTMTi lamcm.' i, 
The ' Lmj Senma' ntmti 
M, 273. B^ 'I^tiMtt 
Sbakspat' tc^ reftvnd W, 
302. Uu •Jjunry Corn- 
ipoodcDcc' m BlacioM^t Ma- 
purine, referred t 
'Literary Kemaioa,' ISB, 3I<, 
340. HiiMS. N<it«-Buoln,25T. 
His ' Nightly Prmjer,' 340, 384 
His ' Waodirings of Cain' afc 
Inded lo, and qnoCed, 362. Tea- 
denty of bis worki . 
WiiKkman, 23. See also nndtr 
'Aids to HeUeetion,' 'Confes- 
aions,' ic 

Coleridge. S, T— Hii Fiem. 
He wai no conlemnsr of 1 
ancient wisdoiD.lxxiii. HiaTJam' 
thiiseof Bacon, Ixiii ; ajid oFt 
Itefonners uf the J6th and IT 
centuries, Ixiv. Early viewi' 
Baptism, 262. Hia Biblical cri 
cistn, 2S5. He repodiMW^ 
pathy with the ideas of C 
Behmenisls, Sie., S4. His Tii_ 
of Chriacianity, xix, xxxvi 
an EfangelicBl view, xxx. V 
Confession of Faith, 292, 
Edward Irving, 254-5. Oppo 
to Locke, Ivii. The dii]^ 

' ofthe' Aids,'btrii, "Colmidj 
Metaphysics," lies. Tiewa 
the relations of pnidettce i 
morality, xxsi. On Rof 
tion,!6.,20B. OnHeligioii, < 
Spiritvia] life, xxxi, sxx*i, SSfl 
His transitional state of Teligiool 
belief, 271. Mia view of r*-''^ 
in relation to spiritual lelit 
xxsri. The key to his systenj 
the disdnt'lions botweea tialnr* 
and free-wUI and betwet^ undep^ 
standing and reason, xxxii, Ixiii. 
Hia Tiews on Original Sin, xxl^ 
Un the terms spirtival and na- 
tiiml, a. 



Colpridgo, S. T.—OriHei^n of, ^o. 
— C. termed nn-EngliBh, 230. 
Arguments for "eKtinguisblng" 
him, ib. C. and his crimes, S5S. 
His utltged Mysticism, ib. 
Coleridge, U. N., on the ' Aids,' xi J 
on the tendency of Coleridge's 
■worltg, 16. ( on (he ' Coq?bs- 
1 Inquiring Spirit.' 
;ke's philosophy and 
.sir; onDr.Marsh's 
Essuy, ib.i on reasoD and tlia 
'understand.ing, xi. 
ComnuindTiieiit, the Sew, given by 

Chrisl, 349. 
Commonplace truths, 1. 
Common Prayer, Book of. See 

Common -sense. 172. 

Cummonweaith, religion of that 
time, 84. 

Communion Service, proposed 
emendations of, 35^. 

Communion of the Sick, 353. 

ConfesaioD of sins, 352. Luther 
on.ii. 

'Confessions of a Fair Saint,' 
Goethe's, 291. 

' Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit,' r, 261 , 2S4. Is a key lo 
Coleridge's Biblical criticism, 
266. H. N. Coleridge's adver- 
tisemenC to, ii. Author's adrer- 

Conscience, the, BO. Is the only 
practical contradistinction be- 
tween man and the brates, 341. 
Things opposed lo it, 344. 

and reason, 22B, -^45. 

and the senses, 342. 

and the will, ib. 

Consciousness, bS. 

Conseqnences, General, Faley's 
principle of, IBl. 

ConlemplatioD, religious, 134. 

Contempt, 68, 69. 

Content, 69. 

Contcoiersies, religious, 67. 

ConTPFSation, 72. 
, ConTcrsion, 16. 
I Corpuscular philosophy, the, 2G5. 



Corruption nnd KeJemption, 135. 

Cranmer, ■2-n. 

Creation, the week of, 74. 

Creed, the, of the Keformed 

Churches, 2M2. 
Critieiam of the 'Aids' antici. 

anonymous, &c., BSB, 

Critics replied to, 258- 

Cupid and Psyche, and the Fall of 

Man, 169. 
Cyprian, and infant baptism, 251. 
Cyrus, 62. 



Dant. 

Darkest before day, 203. 

Darwin (E.) on instinct, 279. 

David and the suns of Michal, 166. 

Davy, Sir H., 265, 317. 

Death, the penalty of Adam's sin, 
183. Thedebtof,219. Fearof, 
203. Death the loss of immor- 
tality, and death eU)mal, 206 
Spiritual death, 217. 

and the Resurrection, 204. 

Deborah, 306. 

Deceit, self, 61. 

]>emonslracion9ofa Ood, &c., 120. 

Des Canes, 26S. His theory of 
iniitinct, 279. 

Despair of none, 68. 

Despise none, and despair of none, 
68. 

Detraction, 69, 70. 

Devil, the. See Tempter. 

Discourse ^ Understanding, 228. 

— and Shakspere's "discourse 



Eartbenware, enjoy your, u if it 
were p1a[e,and uiink jour plate 
no mare than nnbenware, 69. 

Erelesin»ti(al historj-, <7, 378. 

Eliiiraiion of the joang, xtL 

Kdivnrds, J onatbao, hii CalTinigm, 
lOS. 



— arbitrary, and Reprobation, 



Enthusiasm, 361. Satire and, 46. 
EnthuaiaiU, Uie, of our Coinmon- 

wesllh time, 94. 
Equirocstion, 39. 
Error, intellectual effi«t of, xlii, 

xlvii, Iviii. 
Esther, the Book of, 303. 
Eternal death, 206. 
Eternal life, the promise of, 234. 
Eternily and Time, a 09. 
ElhiiB, or the Science of Morality, 

197. 
EnchariM, the, 300, 327, 357, 350. 

Eebleon Uooker'avieHrofit,353. 
Evangelical, Coleridge an, xxx. 

■ clergy, the, on Baptism, 254, 

Evangelicsla, the, 13a, 210. 
Ere, the Serpent and, 171. 
EverlaslinK lormenl, 10:1. 
Evil, [he origin of, lir, 103, 170. 

and good, 197. 

resistance to, 308. 

Examination, self, II. 
Expedience is the anarchy of 

morals, SO. 
Expediency, ivil 

Expiation and pay, the words, 3 1 G. 
Extreme uik( ion, (he Kumish doc- 
trine of, 337. 
Extremes, 346. 
Eye, the, the body, tc, 366. 
Esekiel, xvii, 356. 



Futh, Euay on, 339. 

ixxi, T, 13, 137. 28J. 

articles of, asshnilalion by, 3Si. 
Chrlsliui Faith, 232. F*lih 
i!etined,34l. St. Aiignstini 
it, xvtii. Tbe essay on it, : 
lie kinds of it. 3l8. Its myxe- 
ries, 16a. Faith '' 



Faith and Cer«nony, 34S. 

and Duly, 314. 

and right reason, 838, 3S9. 

Sleadtast by, 308, 

Fall, (he, 1S9, 393. 

a Spiritual, possible belbn 

Adam, 193. 



Fears, worldly, 52. 

Feeble, the, always popular, 274 

Feelings, 57. 



Fidiai 



1, 138, 1 



Field, Dr. B., and his work on the 

Church, 20a. 

extract frcFm. 213. 

" Finds me," that (the utterancv) 

which, 395, 396. 
Finite, the, faculty of, 346. 
Flemine, Dr., on man and the 

brutes, Ix. 
Flesh, [he word, as ns«d by Christ, 

. according to i&e, 242. 

manifteted in the, 217. 

and Spirit, 235, 242. 

Flowers, 74. 

Forethought, 2. 

Forgiveness, 86. SelfJeceitin.fil. 

The Sucinian doctrine of, 86. 
Fortune and circumsiaccp, ills 

riddle of, 235. 



Frwdom, the highest form of, 

204. 
Free-thinkme ChrLBtiftnB, 230. 
FntB-will, Luther's view of it, 105. 
ie alsu Will, &G. 






B, Xlix. 



ITreneh Kevolntion, the, 253. The 

AtheiatB of it, 191. 
French people, and women, their 

talhntlvenesB, 73. 
'Friend, The,' Coleridge's, 269. 

An easay there rererred to, 181. 

The Hebrew Tales in it, 358. 
Friradship, 33. 
Future lite, the, and the present. 



195. 



TesW 



n(, 51. 



\ 



Galileo, 161. 

Geint^ gns, 163. 

General Lzalinn, IS 2. 

Genius and the dunces, 151. 

Genoa and species, 149, 162. 

George III., on the Bible, 200. 

German Biblical philologists, 242. 
Their views of the Gospels and 
St. John, si, 

God. the idea af, 76, B1, 116, 120, 
191, aS5. Ideus of Aristntle 
and Plato, I6T. Demonstrations 
of a God, 120. God is reason, 
255. God present in every 
creature, 351. Bis anger with 
Adam and his pcwteritj, IS6. 
His communion with man, 82. 
His hand in the world, 2Se. 
His personal attributes, 270. 
Two great things given tis by 

— ^ manifeeled in thejltah, 209. 

and the world, serving, 60. 

Godless Betolution, the, 199. 
Goethe's ' Confessions of a Fair 

Saint' ('Wilhelm Meiater'), 

291. 
Good and evil, 197. 
Good men and vicious, radical 

difference between, 72. 
GoadneGimorellianprudence,xvii. 



" Good tidings," 354. 

Gospel, hearing the, B4. Its lan- 
guage and purport, 135. I'he 
word Gospel in the Prayer- Book, 
35-1. 

Gospel, the, and Phibsapby, 122, 
12-1, 125- 

Gosjiels, the, B42. 

Grate, 200. The doctrine of, 38, 
Growth in, ID, 62. Warbnrton's 



Grammar and Logic — parts of 
speech, 117- 

Gruvity, the law of, 270. 

Green, Praf. J. H., his essay on 
Instinct, 278- Hiii eKposition of 
the dillerentw between Beason 
and the Understanding, 160. 
His ' Vital Dynamira,' referred 
to. 59 ; and quuted, 378. His 
remarks upon Coleridge's con- 
versation, &e., ib. 

Grief, worldly, 52. 67. 

Grotian interpretation of the Scrip 
turea, 2+3. 

~ ■ ■ or Arminianism, 1 
white, slander 



Gunpowder 



107. 



Hacket,Bi5bop,10T,3U. Extract 



witchcraft, 311- 
Happiness, 28, 74. The desire of 

the natural heart for it, 17. 
"Hard sayings,'' the, of Christ, 

2t2. 
Harmonists of the Scriptures, 309. 

See also Bible, inspiration of, &c. 
Harrington quoted, on reason in 

man, 137. 
Hawker, Dr., 316. 
fiearne on the Indians, 237. i 

Hebrew theocracy, the, 307. 

Tales in ' The Friend,' 358, 

' Henry VI..' Sbakapere's, S02. 
Herbert, Lord, 139. 
Herbert's ' Temple,' quoted, 10. 
Hereditary sin is not origina! tin 

20O. 



I 
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Haw, IS. ua 
Hildebert, qnoud. 141. 
Uintoric^ dbdvpaudos in the 

Bible, 309. 
Hobbes,24. Hi* pluJonidij. 93. 
HoSiiuui's diKOTCiy of cmrtioiuD' 

•ddgas, 163. 
Boly Spirit, 360. S(e mlao Sprit, 

Booktr. 139. EsinM from, 139. 

On ihe Eochuio, 3M. Un 

Troth. 287. 
Hopra, woHdIy. S2. 
Boin utd Baxicr. the idi^ioos 

MacUng of tbcjr dates. Ini 
Biibec on h(a ud snn, T5, ItT. 



1,181. 



gioand ofdcidB^, I3&. 



lUr, J«Ib. us. 

*i«>. Btbm, 140, aos. 



Jaal, lk» Msnitr o^ 31 1. 

13, Xin ; (i- 2C, 17^ IS, 13. 
Jcso. SceClriK. 




InqabiliDa, tk. Bad the Hbh^ 311> 

InMiutf , StX. 

Inferli, ;«. Vit>] pomr o£ Ac^ 
IBS. 

loninticB of e*«rr wont io Ar 
BAle. (Iw dortriBi! uBaxI 
■gumt, a9«. 309. Sm ibK 



lMtiDCt,74, I60,I61.2T». iHOi- 

ProC J. H. Gnva, oii, *». 
How its "" 




Jeivt, Coieridge'B utlempt U 

Ji.b, the Biok of, 307. 

Join (i. g), 13. [i. 18), 212, 

(iii. 18), all. 

(v. 39), 246. 

(vij 312. 

— (I Ep. BO), *. 

John the Baptise, 342. 

Juhn, St., the Evaagelist, 31T. 
His Gospel, 2-12, 258, 330. His 
writiDga, 211. See also, for 
pa^js^ea. Join (i. 18). (tc. 

Jonah, the Book of, parabolioBl, 
174. 



■iewofreligi' 



I of. 



Knnl, 269. 

Keble on Hooker quoted, 353. 

Kepler, 369. 

Knowledge, 36, 65, 81. The sort 
required for Cbriatianity, S, 7. 
Purity requisite for ita attain- 
ment, 64. Knowledge not the 
ultimate end of religioua par- 
toita, 65. Kauwledge, if right, 
not enough to do right, SI. 

LactantiuB quoted, xiv. 
language, 160. Culeridge's 
ciaion of, Ixix. Strii'tor 

I m. 

Iiavington, Bishop, 47. 
I Law, 12,40,270. 

and Religion, 186. 

(he w<irii, St. Paul's and St 

John's use of, 202. 

the, and Christ, 201, 

the, of Moses, and the Chris 

tian diapensatioD, 240. 

W., ilia myaticism, ' Serious 

Call,' &c.. 258-9. 

Learned clasa, the, 198- 

Leibnitz, 369. 

LeiRhton, Arehbiahnp, ex tracts 
from, 2, 3, 17,27,29,35,36, 37, 
39, 60, 53, 54, 57, 59, GO, 61, 
62, 64, 6S, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
72, 74, 7b, 76, 77, 79, 80. 81, 
St, B4, G5, 104, 106, 137, 200, 



202,2 



- remiu-ka o 



, 94, lOi- 



Leasing, 233. 
' ■ PS for God, 308. 
1, FalalatFs, 310. 
Life, 4. 

prosptcts, the fear of injuring, 

68. 

attacks nijon Coleridge, 258. J 

'Litfirarj KemaiuB,' Coleridge's, ' 

ISS, 314, 340. 
Liturgy, spots on the, 2S7. See 

also Prayer Book, iie. 
Locke, his philosophy and that of 

Coleridge and Bacon, Iviii, Ixvi. 

liis opinions and Fataiiam, Iv. 

Dangerous tendency of li is views, 

xii, xlix. 

and Aristotle, 44. 

Logic and Grammar — parta pI 

speech, 117. 
Logodtedaly and logomachy, 81. 
Lord's Prayer, the, ISi. 
Love, 24. 

and Chriatian love, 58. 

and the will, 25. 

' Love, the Family of," Dutch 

religions sect, 93- 
xiiers' quarrels, 67. 
Luther, JIO 213, 354- Extract 

from .01 His view of Free- 

vinll 105 



Madneas 261 The passage ot 

wickedness mto madness, 342. 
■Magee Dr on Bedemptian, 274. 
Maioiinidea 333. 
Man fleeing from God. S3. 

— reason in, 345. Man a think- 
ing animal, xix, See also Rea- 

and the brutes and lower 

creatures, 2, 75, 341, 343. See 
also Keason, lostiuct, &o. 

Maniac, 25, 178. 
MaHi/esled in tkeflah, 217. 
ManC and D'Oyly on Baptiam, 2H. 
Marat, 253. 
Marinua quoted, xii-. 






MaJTiage, as. And the i 

sprrice, 353. 
Mnrah, Dr., lo:. 
Dr. JtmiM,iif Vermont, O.S.. 

utd his Ettaj on the 'Aids,' 



And IilealuDi, 



) 



MktcrUliam, 91 

tie.. 36i. 
M>teTi>Uits,lhe,24. Ai 

Qiwrowed. 964. 
llalernkl iiulinct, 2^. 
KlMhematioal sLheisls. llic, of tbe 

French R(-Tolulion, lil. 
Meekneaa, 79. 
Mendelssohn, Moaes, 232. 
Meril, S5. Men of lillle iiieril,69. 
Melanoia. 86. 
HetBphia',xi,3l4. Tbeswneinthe 

Gwipeig, 136. 
Metapbors in Smpture interpre- 

Mtion, 200. 
Metaphjuc&l opininna >i)<1 ihe 

doetriDes of Reitehtiia), xlir. 
Heuphysirs, 45, ITl. 

ihe objertJoiiB lo, Ixxi. 

Methodist laDslira, !10. 

Mk'hal, the sods of, Dkiidi tmt- 

meat of ihem, 1S6. 
KlilloD on reason and the nndet- 

Mi]loD''s word nrbitrement ^ &ve 

Mind, the hnman. 2, SO. DilTe- 

■' Mind of (he flesh,' St. Fnol's, 

S46. 
Minim ifidunism. 143.344. Seealao 



Mi 



ChnsCi>». S, U, fi 
96. Worldly liews in " " 



Moralist, Pal^ nof a, 196. 
MoralitT, 12, 14, 20.63. 131. Of 

the Bible. 31 1. MonTitjr kfl 

thanreligiitn,xTii. ReligioHSOKi- 

raiity, 45.85. TVanBilinn ft«n 

mumlitj' to religion, M. 
knit the people, 196. And 

pnideare,xvii,xxsi, 19, 64, ir" 

273. 
Morality and religion, siu. £ 

also Religion «nd monltty. 
Morals. Expedjeiu-e is the anarebj 

of, 90. 
More. Dr. H., 94. Extracts li>«, 

95, 96, 98. 
Mosea, 62. The books nf, 2! 

Paul and Christ, 24l. 

Motannabbi, hii Parf-philaaifib]', 

237. 
Motives, Ttlii, 89, 58, 
MysterieB of Beiipnn, xrni, IH. 
MyslicisD, »7, 958, 260. 261. 
MylhologT Bsd CThristiwiity, 188. 



551. 
Kataral and Spiriloal, ti 

Coleridge's Tiew of, xx 

Theology, 272. 

Naturalist , a, 238. 

Satnre, 44. Tbe fairy-tale of, 41. 

The term. &c. 16«. Tbe Beli- 

gion or<so nlled), 158, "Ott 

wiinhipof. 271. 

and Art, 167. 

and iW-will, xxxii, xlix, 

42,44, 167,176. 

and religvai, 57. 

Ne>«9BiiaHao.«. cned of (be, M. 
w Ea^knd CUrinism, lOS. 



Uiracles, tboiw »i-«ked bf Christ, 

231. 
Mineulons, the tam, 64. 
Mirth. &X. 
Mcnl Law, ilie. 13U, 133. 

- ■ pfcr, !». 



Ke* Tea 

uiwtm,xtTiiL llwaHtlMnwd 

traom MectiTc. is. 

- loid Ik Charrt. MS. 

' KcvMb, Psfe's emfian <m,'. 

I NmnaiA ud CaneMM { 



Newtonian njstam, the, 156. 
Nicholas, H., the FnmiJiBt, Qfl. 
Novelty, a58, IIh use, 1. ' 

fault of, 930. The passion for 

novelty in thought, Ji. 

Obeilience, total, itnpOBsible, 183. 

Uerated, 263. 

Old man, the, St. Paul's nse of the 
teem, 1B4. 

Ordtr, 255. 

Urigin of Sin, controversy on, in 
the ChrieliaaSptelaloT. 1829,l!r, 

Originating an aut, IT6-T. 

Original, the word, 175, 176. 

Original Sin, 172. Apologue it- 
lustrating the bearings of Chris- 
tianity on the fact and dovtrinc, 
192. Original sin not heredilai7 
Bin, 200. Augustine and Ori- 
ginal sin, 247. 

and Redaniption, 206. Cole- 
ridge's view of, xxx. 

Onhiidoxy, 78. Popular orlho- 
1 doxy, 309. 



^^an philosophy, xvii. See also 

Phil'isciphy, the old, &u. 

Fwdo-Baptista, 244. 

Paley, Dr., 23B, 273, 274, 275. 

Not a moralist, 196. His prin- 

iple of General Conseqnt 

"1, His ' Evidences,' 

ind the 

pB-isage in his Moral a 

tical Philosophy crilioiied, 2aO. 

¥llpists, Biutler's censures of the. 



ople 

tlSl. 

141. 



Paradox, G. 

I'arr, Dr., on Paley, 230. 

Pa^inn do friend to Truth, 7S 
;t., 16,212. His use of 
■a A<3am, and the old » 

^194. The word "election" in 

' "lis writings, 1 13. His Epistles 
;o the BomajiB, and to the Ee- 
irews. 238. His use of the word 

[ Law, 202. On the remission 

I of sin, 213, 2IS. His view of 
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Bohism, 254. His writings, 21 1. 

For St, Paul's writings, see also 

under Bomani, &c. 
Paul, Moses, and Christ, 241. 
fay and expiation, the words, 216. 
Peace (or Beconeileuient), 50. 
Peasants' War, the, and other 

revolnlionary outbreaks, 233. 
Pelagianism, 57, 247, 252. 
Pentad, ttic, uf Operative Chris- 
tianity, 2B8. 
Pentateuch, the, 299. See also 

Bible, &c. 
People, the, and the ministry, 6. 

the, and morality, 1B6. 

Perfectionials, 98. 

Person, the lirBt — No 1 possible 

wilhoaC a Thou, 343. 
Peter Martyr, 827. 
Pder, iS., Epistle II., 298. 
Petrarch quoted, 21. 
Pharaoh, deBtniction of, 356. 
Pharisees and Saddnc^s, the, 13.^. 
Fhilosophic Paganiam, modem, 

Philosophy, prejudice against in 



Modern philosophy, xlrii, Ix, 

156. The Scottish, xlix, Ixv. 
— — and religion, necessity of 

combining their study, xxxtK. 
the old, and Cbriatiauity, 

B4. 

and the Gospel, 122, 124. 

Phrenology, 100. 

Physioo-Theol.^, 272. 

Pity, 23, 34. 

PlaU), the loisinterprelers of, 93. 

and Aristotle, ideas of Ood, 

167. 






Pleasure, 30. 
I'lotinus oi 
Political 

Science, 196. 
Polypi, be, development in, 58. 
Pompunstns, and his De Falo, 159. 
Pope^ epigram on Newton. 230. 
Popery -ind the Bible, 31 
See Roman Catholi 



3. 



l.&e. 



S7e 

FapiiUr "nmiogf, 374. 
Power, xlix. 

Did kniboritj, dutinetion be- 
tween, 3ae. 
Frarer,3S0,36L The pbiloKphj' 

The Lord's, 13S. 

A NigbtlT, 340, 360. 

BoiiL ur Cummon, Nolra on, 

157, 337, S3B, 3&0. I'nqtofed 
alwratiuns in, 352. tt iq, 

Pmchrr, tlie, ass. 

Fmtcbing, 61. BapiUm and 
preachini;. 241. 

Pnde, 69, 76. 

Priestley, Dr. 139, 239, 270. 
Prinuipje, 40. 
PromeLheus, 189. 370. 
Promise, the itu/ra/ted word qf, 

237. 
Proselvtiang, Coleridge's BttempU 

al, 337. 
Prospects in life, fear of injarine, 

6S. 
Pruustanlism sod schiEm. 318. 
Protbesis, Thosii, &c., funns of 

Logk, 1 18, 343. 
Prudence. 11, 17, 18. 22, S3, 34, 

131. Fradence diatincc frum 

Horalitj, xvii, 131. 
and Morality, Coleridge's 

TiewB of their relalionB, sjtxi, 54. 
Prudential AphorismG, 27. 
I'aalms, the, 3U2 . See also Prot'er 

Book. 
Psilanlhropism, 139, IBO. 
FBiiBD^ro|jiiTg, 13S. 
Plolenukic af Biein, Ibe, ISS. 
Poblic, pampering the, 1S2. 
Public Good, the; "We want 

public soala,'' Sa. 
Fuipit, insincerity in the, 318. 

Pulpit " rontiniers," 308, 
Purgatory, 206. And the Bible, 

313. 
Purity reqaisits to ihe atfaintncrt 



Quarterly Revim, the. on Ban- 
tiam and Hegentrtttion, 226. 



Bsbbinical and other dotagu o 

the Scriptmca, 194. 
Bailers al religion, 78. 
Ruisom, the word, SI6. 
Ratioml Chrinian, the, 274. 
Ratiunal interpretation of the 

Scriptnrei, s: 









latioD (o religion, xxxiii, & _ 
Braden and anlhon, XT, xrilL 
Heason in man, 137. Kegl"* of 
studJL's belonging to it, XTii. K"- 
cemment by. 4. llensoa not Ihe 
facnlty of finite, 345. God u 
reason, 25S. Practiiial Msun, 
97, 115, 164, 277- 283. Hifiht 
Tuaaoa and Faith, 22S, !S». 
Reason is super -individml. 
346. 

and it* antBgoni^ts in man, 

345, And the oonscience, il2», 
345. KesBon and rational, UM 
of the words in relation t< 
ligion, x^cxiii. Reason and the 
Spirit, 96 ; and SpiriliiBl r 
ligion, sxsvi. 

the, and the Understand in|:, 

xi, 135, US, 143, 171. Their dif. 
ference in kind, 143, 14B. Cole- 
ridge's " twenty years" of con- 
tention for this distinction, 160, 
The distinction a key to Cole- 
ridge's system, xiLxii. 1 
J. U. Green's view. S78. 
ton's view, lix. Summary of 
the scheme of the orgomait, 
277. [For this ailment see 
also Understanding, &c., tlis 
' Aids ' througbout, passim, and 






tlie ' Confess i 
Beason and the 

Will. 
Bessoning in religion, rale fots 

108. 
lieconcilement, 50. 
Keconciliation, 61, ai5. Tlis 

word and its connect.lcHi with 

money .changing, 215. ' 

Bedeemer, Ihe, 13. Sea also 

Chris D, (so 
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Beiiemption, 113, 300, 2ST, S93. 


Their prejudice against plii!<j90- 


ColMidge'B view of, SOS. The 


phj,xx^iii. 


doctrine of, xiii, 106, IBS, 823. 




Dr. Magee oil, 27*. Its Diys- 


eontroversi^67. 


tety, 308. 


experiences, 291. 


and Baptism, 201). 




nnd eoimption, 185. 




and Original Sin, 194, 206. 




Beflection, xxv, jisvi, 1, -i, i. Art 


70. 


of,siii,xix. Need of, xiii, xix. 


pnrsnito, 6S. 


Rcformndon, the. Bacon and, IsIt. 


leaching of the lime, and of 


lleformed churches, Ihe creed of 


that of Baxter and Howe, Ivii. 


the. 292. Religion in Kew Eog- 
land.btvL Kairersatrelieion.Tei 
BDd Bitirical criliea of it, 4S, 




of, 139. 


(ruthsand speculative science. 


Specnlative ayatems of religion. 


205. 


126. nie apiritusl in religion, 
20, 61. The tbreekinda ofroli- 


unions, 67. 


Remorse, 82. Remorse and regret. 




105, 342. 


tiesininan,21. Where religion 




is. 196. See also Spiritual re- 


work on, 207, 213. 


ligion, &c 








17lh centuries, W, Ivii. 




Eegenenilion, 300, 317. 

and Baptism, 136. The doc- 


Besurcection, death and the, 204, 


Revelation, the doctrines of, and 


irine that " Regeneration is onlj- 


metaphysical opinions, xlir. 
Revolution, the Godless, 199. 


Baptism "refuted, 226. 


Regret and remorse, lOS, 342. 
Religion, 29, 156, 158. Advantages 




Bidioule, 47. 


of, 83. Coleiidge-s 'iens on. 


Right, a knowledge of the right 


XXX, xxxii. The mvaleriea of 


not enough for doing right. 81. 


re]igion.xTiti,la8. liatnrat re- 


misuse of the n-ord, 181. 


ligion, 120, 157. The" Religion 


and wrong, 81, ISI. 


of Nalare," &c., 158. Role fur 






and virtue, B. 


word in J^e> (i. 36, 27), 13. 




and I«w, 190. 


Robespierre, 253. 


and Morality, xvii, xxi, 273. 


Robinson, Wall, and Baxter on 


' Lay Sermons ' referred to, 273. 


Baptism, 247. 


and Nature, 57. 


Robinson's ' History of Baptism,' 


and philosophy, necessity of 


246. 




Roman Catholic, and Catholic, the 

terms, 141. 
Catholic Church. See also 


andadance, 162. 


' Religion, Assertion of,' &c, Cile- 


Romish Church, &c. 




Catholics, 141. Colerideea 




attemptstoconTert, 337. Their 


Aphorisms, Moral and, 35. 




sin, 213. 


— — commanities, disputes in, 67. 


Catholicism, S39. Is insepi- 



Ki7. 
Romam, EpiHilei, i) noted, &c., 

XXXix, 3S, -ta, 43, 113, 174. 
Komixh Church, the, 199, 246. 

See alao Roman Catholic, &c. 
hieimnJiy, sooiva of their 



eapwting the 



r, a 13. 



Sauranisnt, doctrine or the, 360. 
Sacrement of the Euchoriiit, end 
the belt preparation Tor it, 350. 

SacrainputiirieB, thn " freeziiig poi- 
aon "' of their lioctrine of Ihe 
Elichsrist, 3SI. 

Sailducees and FhariseeB, the, 133. 

Saint, and St. See the names of 
the SaiatB, ae John, Paul, &c. 

Saivatioo, the doctrine nf, 36. 

Satire and enihusiaam, 46. 

Satirii-ol critics of religion, 46. 

SaTogee, their helief in s future 
life, 237. 

Saviour, The, 165, 169. 

Scepticism, origin of, ^9. 

Scsplica, unwilling, 103. 

Scheme, a, not a science, 195. 

Soliisii, and St. Paul's view of it, 
354, aS6, a57. 

and FrotestBEtisni, 316, 

Science and religion, 162, S05. 

- — — what is, and what is merely a 
scheme, 195. 

Sijottiih philnsophy at fault, xlix, 
Ixv. 

Scripture,B, 28a. Figure of speech 
in, 5fj, 313. Its language, S5. 
Ila literal aenee the safer, 56. 
See al«^ Bible, Inspiration, &c. 

interpretation, 101, 194, 

2i>a,243. Private interpretation 
flenouDceiJ, 199, Rational inter- 
pretalion, xxxix. See also AUe- 
fprj. Metaphor, Bible, &c. 

Scriptures, Letters on the Inspira- 
tion of the. See ' CoHlessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit.* " Search 



Scrulamitii Scrip/uras, Selden oa, 

246, 
Sect, or Chnrch, lovers, aph< 

for, 66. 
Seed analyzed, 41. 
Seekers, Uie, 94. 
Selden on Scrulamini Scriplurat, 

346. 
Self, 306. 
Self-deceit, 61. 
Self-interest, prudent, 34. 
Self-knowledge, xix, Ixxi. 
Selfishness, 99. 
Self-questioning, 2 OS. 
Seneca quoted on spiritual tmlfai. 

Senses, conscience and tbe, 343, 
Sensibility, 23. 
Serpent, the, and Eve, ITl. 
Shafteabury, 128. Hia pliihwophy, 

Sbakspere, and big doubtful work^,' 
303. Hie "discourse of reason,* 
346. EisFalstalf, SIO. 

— - Coleridge's ' Lectures' on, 
referred to, 303. 

Sick bed, a, 307. 

Silence, the virtue of, 71. 

Sin,— "The subtle bosom sin," 5, 
10, Original Sin, 173. Ramon 
Catholic doctrine of the puniih- 
meat of sin, 213, The remedjr 
for sin, 70. The tyranny of «n, 
34, See also Origin of Sin, Ori- 
ginal Sin, Ac 

Sins, confession of. See Canfei- 
sion. Imitating sins, 79. 

Skink, the, 78, 

Slander, 70. 

Smith, John, his Tracts (1660), 
quoted, 167. 

Soctnlan doctrine oF foi^veuess, 
S6. 

SoainianiGm, 331. 

Socrates, 64. 

Sophisms, exposing, xvii. 

Sorrow, B7. 

Soul,the,x]ti,83. Its different bool- 
tiesaasigned to parts of Religion, 
21, Its immortality. 236. Its 
organsof sense, 57. PlotinosOD 



the siiul, 53, Sob] and Spirit, 

^U3. See also Spirit, &e. 
South, Dr., and his speculations 

upoD tlie state of Adam and E%e, 

19+. 
Soulhej'a ' Omniana ' referred lo, 



Spanish re fngee, a, on Cliriatianity 
and Protestantism. 239. 

Species and genus, I49. 

Specalaciva reuaon and Theology, 
122. 

Spiauza, 227. 

Spirit, 43.' 99. The Holy Spirit, 
39, 50, 56, 96,101, 288, aei. How 
the Holy Spirit's presence is 
known, 39. Fretetided call of 
the Spirit, 98. The term Spirit, 
38, 100. The Spirit in toaii is 
the Will, 5S, 8S. 

Spirit, accordiHa to the, 242. 

body, suol and, 361. 

and flesh, 225, Itii. 

and soul, 203. 

and liie will, 167. 

and the Woni, 31 7. 

Spiritual, the, Plalonio view of, 
20. The Spirilual in man, 8S, 
^04. In rcfigiun, 20, 61. 

— — and natural, Che terms, xxx. 
Miainterprefalion of the terms 
in ttie New Testament, xlriii. 

CooiaiuDion, 200. 

influennes, rational, 39, 50. 

life and spiritual death, 217. 

religion, xxxvi, xlii, 272. 

That which is it indeed, 103. 
Aphorignu on, 8g, 96. The 
tranaituin from morality 10 spi- 
ritual religion, 63. 

Squash, the, 7H. 

St., and Saint. See the names 
of the Saints, as John, Paul, 
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Storgc, or maternal inslinet, 283. 

Stuart, Pnif. (? Moses), and hi» 
Commentary on the Epistle tu 
the Hebrews, xl. 

Student, the Theological, an apho- 
rism for him, 66. 

Students for the ministry ad- 
dressed, xtI. 

Study neglected for amusement, 
151. 

Subjective and Objectire, 117. 

Success and desert, 235. 

Superstition, 126, 248, 

and belief, 287. 

Superstitions go in pairs, 246. 
Superstitiuns respecting Bap- 
tism, 249. 

Swallow, the, 74. 

Swedenborgian, Coleridge's, al- 
leged conversion uf a, 337. 



■ Table Talk,' Coleridge's, editions 
of, 337. 

Talkativeness of women and 
Frenchmen, 72. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 170, 228, 230. 
Extract s from hiBworks,172,187, 
228, 229, 234. His ' Deus JuB- 
tiiicatus,' 172, 1S7. His ' Li- 
berty of Prophesying,' and bis 
alteration of it, 245. HIa w<irk 
on liepentance, 207, 213. 

Technical phrases, 59. 

Temperance inculcated, 59. 

Tmnple, the tight of the, 292. 

Temptation, 186. 

Tempter, the, 166. 

Terms, Doctrinal, 36. Technical, 
59. See also Words. 

Testament, New. See Now Tes- 

Old.' See Bible. 

the Old and the New, l;i3. 

Theological student, aphorism for 

"Thailogy, Namral," so ealled, 
168, 273. , 
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■»«AgT.niT«o.3TS. 


167. See also Eeason tul 


^,ul«r,»:.. 




lUKulkti*.. Bnil tfaoa, li3. 


U»ratT, 138. 


Thwn, biHis »r. FmhMs, Tlie- 


Uoioiu. Religions. 67. 


»>. &i'.. tl^ M3. 


UaituiAn, the word, 13S. 


Th*k«.« -l-U.. th-. ,,A. 




" riMkinK «uiB- «- voat ' I*K>- 


la doctrine of aelf-salvuicin. 871 












T>«trf.WH. >unbr<r. t» - »>mp 


Cnicr. 40. *^ 




and the Uniuriang, 138. 


ttM»«ldll>nHV,»ai 








Wk 


TaniiU,the,94. 


■MMMiNk.«7.<». 


Tiaiily ud humility, 69. 


tu«»y tW Mri anwiM. T*. 


Tice a woond. 129. 


;t. TW |^m« -HoU j«r 


isd Tirtue, the twilight be- 

ween-St. 


TMhTa^lM W-Me.4.«d^ 


Tiw. G. K, qnoted, sir. 


»». 


TiBMB men ud p>od, 72. 




Tir^ »75. 


-m^~t>. 4.^-rfifc-kii^ 


\l«a»\30,138. Virtue BmeJidM 


JBX. 


ani>keB-oiind, las. YirOia. 








•Vit.1 Dnamics,' Prof. G(«n\ 


of, 129. 


RCund lo, 59 i quoted, 27B. 
Wui po-w uf iaMO*, 8;c 163. 


suUTi «urk<m,Hn. 


^ TVttity.llw. I16,m. IWdoe- 


Wan. W., hB tmrt OD BuxiHy. 
^1, 9U. Ua the ChanS,, and 


K triM of. loa. 


H TkMbks. iWa«e Gnnt. 76. 


owty amoDcChnfUaDS, 2M-ST. 


■ WorUlj noBblM, TT. 


WarbaXDO, 45, 239. Hi* tnrt 


H tauh, 71. Chratimiiitj it not 


eaGnn.25S. 


H bMUr thu irvth. 66. BoAn 


Wan aad Ckntian awn, 358. 


^M a>.aeT. Traib most t* iDO^ 


Waur, the »«rd a> lued br Cbrii^ 


^H ■■ bHBith*. lie. Love of nuiV 


ili 




Wat«lud and Boll, thor wxki. 


^1 mud brlM. 293. 


211-12. 


H — p«ftiij.«.k>t.of;s5L 


r^U'i.n, the, Col^^% 23. 


H ■nwh^ Ite BOM i«dal, 1. 


Wtikr, JohB, and (be Bil>le,311. 








ioTo nadnesi. 34i. 




WUl, 176, TheAh9>laleWHI,»l. 


H Bow modiliad in mui, 3M. St. 


2S5. A good wdl, !97. V/bm 


^H Angmtine qo. xiiii. The wocd 




■ ID Sl Jubo. 4. 


will of the Spirit. 203. Tka 


H UMi iMtinct, 162. 


will = the spirit In man, 88. 


^H and nano, 135, 3«6. Tlw 


JereoiT Tsjlor on the will, ML 




S« alit Origin^ Sin. tc. ' 


H^ Ccofoii<»oftW«^hiii,t>i. 


and the bmte animBk, 201. 
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Will and Free-will, 342. 

and the judgment, xviii, 

and love, 25. 

and reason, 344. 

Free, xlix, 39, 40, 42, 56, 

104, 163, 176, 185, 190. 

Wind-harp, a, 207. 

Witch of Endor, the, and misinter- 
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Iulditional Letten 
[ravines (after 1 
Holbein Knellei, 



NUGEHT'B (I«rd} Uemorlola of 

" '.i Party and Times. Willi 
It Panraits [after VatuiyliB 

STRICKLAND'S {Keam) Uvea of th« 

" -, of England from the NQrman 

•M. Frgin anthentic DocameiltS, 



- Llf« of Hory Qneen of E 
tPorttalBt. a vols. 

f the Tndor 



. With 1 Portraits. 
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BAX. A Bandbook of the History 

of Philosopby, for the lue of Students. 

By E. BelFoil B«. Editor ef Ksnfs 

' PiDlegomena.' jr. 
OOMTE'8 Fhlloiopli J of the SQieuoei. 

An EipDsiiiaa of the Fcinciples of the 

CBUrs de PkOaiMkit Pinlim:. By G, H. 

Lewes, Author of ' The Life of (nethe.' 
DRAPER (Dr. 3. V?,) A History of 

SEQEL'S PlillOBopby of Hl*tory. By 



Fvundatioos of Natun 
■j^ih:r and 



1 Metaphyiloal 

uai Science, with Bio. 
I by E. Belfon Bu. 



BOphicalEy Illustrated, from the Fa] 
Roinan Empire to the French Sty 



BFIKOZA'S Chief Worka. Tnas. iritk 
Introduction by R. H, M. Elwu. > .^. 
Vol. I.— Ttacatus Theologico-Politicat 



... . iiua of thaBI»> 

ury cf Philosophy. Taia. by B«. A 
Johnxon, M^A, 



BOB/rS UBRARISS. 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Pis VtU.aty. each, urctfling lh»ii marktd etherwiie. <3/. \y. 64. ftr >^!^ I 

POILO-JIIDfnS, Work! ol 

^Icmporar7 of jMBphos. TiBDI. Sr ^ 





FLORENCE OF 

Chronicle, with the Two CoDtbnacioDs : 
cdQipruinz Anoals of EoBllab Hilary 
rtam Ihc DepattuR of the Kooans 1° the 



Roigo of Edwari 



QESTA ROMAIfORUIH, or Enter- 

tniainf Moral Stories iiivemed by the 

Monki. Trani. wiib NiHb hj the Rev. 

Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

OILDAS. CbriuilclB of.-^« Sir O. E. 



OIRAUIDS CAUBRENBIS' Histori- 
cal Work5. Conlauiing ToiK^raphy of 
Ireland, and History of the Canquesl of 
Ireland. hvTb. Foreslcr, M.A. liineraiy 



i. hy Tl 

uirausb Wain, »!,!. 

by Sir R. Coll Hoa. 



Continuation by 



which are added, Eatra 
Chronolop of the Egl-pn^ 
L. and J. B. Homer. Map. 
View of Mount Barkaj. 



Customs, Religions, and Literamte 
Ancient Scanduiariass. Trans, by 1 
Percy. With Ttao-ilalion of the 
'■-- ■ •• -* hy I A "■-- 

flho'E ' 

and Coloured FrontiipiHE 



UATTHEV7 OF WESTMINSTER'S 

late to the affairs <i Britain, tram the b*- 

S'nnine of the Wurld to i,D. ijoj. Br, 

NENNHTS. Chronicle of:— .Tn S, 
0. B. ChronkUi. 

VITAUS' Eooteslaitlc 



Critical NoIi« of M. Delille, by T. 
■■ ■ "■ ■ * • is added llw 



literal Trans 
anANGLO-S^ 
by B. Thorp 

RIGHAKD OF 



£s). Fro»li>pi*ce. 



ROQER DE HOVEDEtra AnnaU of 

Ensliah History, comprising the Hisuwy 
of Englaad and of other CuiialrieB ef Btt- 

Notes hy H.T. SSsy, b' 

ROGER OF WENSOVER'B Flowar* 

of History, comprising the History cC 

England from the Bescent of the Saxoos tOh 

^is."'feitfi"Nolet 
(Mies, D.C.L. 9 vol 

BIX OLD ENGLISH CHROHTCLEBl 
vi... Asser'! Life of Alfred a-t "- ri.™J^ 
!nl,Gil<Iai, I 



WILLIAM OF HALMESBUBya 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to Kine Slephea. Bm 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J, A* 
Giles, D.C-U front--"-- ■" 

TULE-TIDE BTORIEB. 



JJaaish, and German. ^LbyB.l^sc^ 



\. Ji CollcctiXi 
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) SattlM of DAIttTB.ioERBllihVene, byl. C.WiigliU 



tnd 



A1!FIIERa£N<8 Dnnldi Fairr Tale*. 

Br Cuolinc Puchcy. W][h Sluvl Life 
tsd m Wood EngTHviDgs. 
ARIOBTO^ Orlando ForlOBO. In 

EnEluh VenEbyW.S. Rom, WitbHoIei 
aitrshorl Memoir. Fortraii »fier Tiliin, 
Arid SI StMjI Kagianags. a vols. 

Natural bloi 



BOITOKI'S NlBBvelL a 



[ta and LayKrd 
■n of Holy *ril. 



CATTEHHOLE'S Erenlnga at Had- 

don HaU. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Tinei. Willi 94 Sieel Enfranags after 
Csttermole. 

CBINA, Pictorial, DeBoriptlve, and 
HisUriqal, with seme account of Ava and 
the Burmese, SiaiD, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly too llfusuauaDS. 

CRAIE'S (Q. L.) pHTBDtt of Know- 
ledge under Difncultles, llluitraied by 
Atiecdoti^and Memoirs. Numeious Wood- 

UKUlKSHAinrS Tluee CoiirMa and 

a Dsuert : cotnpri^nE (hiee Sets of Tales, 
WeU Cminlrv, Iridi, and Legal; and a 
Melange. With so IJItutralioiii by Cnik- 



thel 



anAcGOUDCofjts 
idColou ' 



feE.,J- 



by CmikfihaDk, 
DIBROtrS Cbrlatlan laoDograpb? ; 

a History of Christian Ait In the Middle 
(, BylhelalcA, N. Didron. Trans. 
£. J. Millingun, and completed, with 

Auuitiom Hnd Appendices, by Margaret 

VoL 1. The Histoty of the Nimbus, the 
Auretrie, and the Glory : Representatians 
•r the Pemons of (he Triiuly. 

VoL II. The Trinity; AnpJs; Devils; 
Tlie Soul : The Christian Scheme, Appen- 



B, u) lingli 
With In 
Poncaii and 34 

OYER (Dr. T. B.] 
iofis and Antiquities. 
atT.witHfullbesai, 
and Recoit ElicavatioiiK, ana an lUL 
for Visitors. By T, H, Dyer, LUJ. 
Nearly joo Wood Ensraviuf^ M^, and 

Rome: History of the Ciij. wilt 

Engiaviugs, Frontispiece, and a htaps. 




"ylST^S: 



iu^s by CiuiLhan 
SBIHira Oammar Cb-ethnli i.. . 

mau Fairy TilIh tod Popular Storid^ 

■--- T Fairy Tales. By Ednt 

ij Woodcuts after Cnnb 



BOLBEIN'S Damcfl of Dmth »at 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of .50 SuhJK ^ 

Kved in facsimile, with Intraduciif 
icripliotis by the late Fnucis 
and Dr. Dibdin. 
BOTTTTT'S (filary) Plctortal Oalo. 
dar of (he Seasons ; embudyioe Ainrirt 
CaI-knuui or NAT17KE. Upwards of r<B 
Woodcuts. 

UTDLA, Pictorial, DeaorlptlTe, and 

^gravuiES Do Wood and Map. 
JESSE'S Anesdotei of Doga. Wid 
ID Woodcuts after Harvey, Beviicj- — -" 
others : and 34 Stnel EngrsvinES 

KTHO'S (C. W.) Hatnral History ■! 



KITTO'B Scrip tnre Idnds. 
in a itriK of Hiiiorioal, Get 
and Topogiaphical Sketches. 4 
Maps. 

KRDMMACHEira Purablea. , 
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Perwianb of GruE 6 



FormiiU^ of 

1 M« 
Sted, 



bONQFSIXaWS Poeticul Warka, 

fuU-pagc Waodcau by Birkei FusIet lod 



HARSTATS (Capt., R.M.) Uaster- 

man Ready ; or, ihc Wretk of the Pacific. 

(Wrillcn for Yonag People.) Wiih 51 

Woodeuls, jj. W. 
Mission 1 or, Scaues in AlMca. 

(Wciilen foi Yooog Psoplc) lUunnled 

by Gilbcn and Dalad. 31. dJ. 
Pirate uid Three Cattera. (Wrii- 

len for Voune People) With a Memoir. 

B Sl«I Engnvings Brier Clatkiun Sun- 

Gdd,R.A. V.M. 

jnluiesbySei 



— Settlers In Canada. (Writien for 
Uld Qaldel. y. 6J. 

— Poor Jiuk. (Written for Young 
Poople.) With ifilllustralioDBaflerClaik- 



UAXWELI.>S Victories of WelUnB- 

too &od Iho Britlah Armiea. FroDtiGPL«CB 
ud 4 Foitniti. 
MICHAEL ANQELOuiiI RAPHAEL, 

Engravings, incluSitig the Last judgmeni, 

MIL1.EK'S Hlfltory of tha Aiig:Io- 

Saxons, from the Earlieal Ptriod 10 the 
Nomui Conquul. Portnil of Alfred, Mip 
of San>D Brttaui,flad t^ Steel EngTAvings. 
MUDIE'S Birtory of Brltlsli Birdi. 
Revistd IjyW. C. L.Martin. 






NAVAI. and MILITABT HEROE- 

of Greni Britain ; ■ ReconI of Britiik 



PETRARCH'S SonnetB, Trlompha, 

and other Poems, in Englisli Vase. WM 
Lifa by Tliomas CnmpbcU. Portnul 

PICEEHING'B Hiotorr of the Raow 

of Man, LLod their Gengraphical Distribe. 
[ion; «(ili An Analytical SYK0rai6 0» 
TitB Natural Histobtof Man. ByDt. 
Hall. MapoftheWorldaad ijco' -- 
Plates 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK 

Modem tieographr on a Popular Plao. 
Compiled fromihebHiAuthoritiu.EiKEU' 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. ijo Woed^ 



HoniBr'B UK 

and Notes by Re 
With Fiaiman-s Di 

HtiineT's Odyiaej, with the BaTn.a 

Of Frogs and m™ Hymns, Ac, fcj 

tiDduction and Notes by J, S. 

Lift, including maoy of his 

By R. Camitheii. Ijumerous lllut 

POTTERT AHD PORCELAIN, wid 
olher objects of Vertu, Comprisiiig an 
Illustrated Catalogue of ihe Benal Cgl- 



odu[:tocy Le 
andanfeng, 



with the , .. 

R.A. Kearly 6do pages. 
RECREATIONS IN SHOOTIRQ. Wilh 




ROBIHBON CRUSOE. Wicli Hemoii of 
Difoe, 1 a SlMl Engnvingi and ;4 Wood' 
call nflcl Sloihjird and Hinrey. 

WiihouLt I^^ EDgravinRS, v. WL 

ROKE IN TBE RniETEBNTH CES- 

the A^cnt Cily.BodMaounienLforMadEi^ 
Times. By C. A. Eatoo. 3« St«l En- 
pmviBffs. > voli. 

SOABPEm.) TbeHistoiTOtEK]PT>t, 
Enm Ihe EuJieat Timet lill tbt Caoqaesl 
br Uu Anbt, a.d. 640. a Majk and ap- 
VMrds of 4'ij Woodcuts. 1 vols. 

SOVTHETV Life of Nelaon. Wiih 
Additional Noto. Ficiinilci of tJelwn's 
Wiiling, Portiails, Plans, and Ja Engnv. 



STUART and RBTETT'S AntlqnfUei 

oTAlhOLS, and other Monuintnu of Gimcc : 
with GloMflty of Teims nsed in Grcdan 
Aithiticlurc. ;t St»l PlalH and DlunEitnu 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S BrltlBb Worblcri. si.—Sa 
Bcduliin. 

TAI.es of the GEim; or, the 



Delightful I*aotii of Hoiat 
'smar. Tians.'^- '"-" " 
IS Woodcuts. 



TAfiSO'S Jenualem DeUvsreil. In 

J. R, Wifcn, With B Eueiavings and » 



moirs and Nolu by 
Au»un1 of Fishing SI 
by H. G. Bohn. Van 



Tackle^ &c 

d»oi Wooi 



of laak Wdlcui' by William Dowling 

Foitiaiis, e Aut'ierapb SiKnaturs. I 

WELUNQTOH, Life of. From I 

Mai^riak as Maxwell. iB Sleet I 

Tloloiien of.-^« Mar:vetl. 
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S. M.) A Hondbixik of 

Egyptian, GrKk, Etnucu, 
H. M. Westcopp. Nd: 



WHITE'S HatncAl History of Bal> 
home, with Observatinns on varitnu Pans 
of Nalnre, and the Naloralisls- Culmdu. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes ut 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 PDniaiu ind 
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Kolea. 

AHHIAKU8 HARCELLINUB. ElB- 

slanduE, J<iUaD,Joniinur,Val^l^^,^"d 
Valens, by C. D. Vonge. B.A. Double 



AHTONINUS (H. AureJlnjth 

Thoughts of. Traulaled litEtam'. nilt 
•■ - ■- ■" ■ '^j™ 



AFC U.ONIUS RHODIUS. ' Tbs AI- 

p...iiauticB.' Ttaiisbttd by E. P. CBleridie, 
ATDIiEIDe, The Works e& Coa- 
~ ' sn Ass, Cod of SoCKMi 
';'june at Magic. Wlk 
in of Cupid and r-'- 



priung the 

Mrs. TTghi 



ABISTOraAHSS* OomfldlBi. Tnu., 
with dotes Had BiDbcU from Ftat'i and 
oLha Mclrical Versions, by W. J. Hiclde. 

AfilSTOTLE'a HlilomBohUui EtUoa. 

Tram., with NaUj, Analytical lalroduc 



Wallord. M.A., and an E»iv and Lifa by 
Dr. Gillies. 
< — HetaphTSlCB. Tiuu., with Nol«, 

History of Animals. InTenBnoki. 

Trans., with Notes i 
Cieaswdl, M.A. 



CICERO'S Orktlom^^M^HM^. 

Offliwa: or, Moral Dotiea. I 

Maior, an Essay on Old Age ; LaJiui, wm, 
Eawy on Friondship ; Sapirfs ]>nain[ 
Paradqios ; Leiwr lo Qamtns en Magis- 
UalM. TiKi!., witl Notes, by C. R. Ed< 
monds. PottraiL v. 64. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trans., 
vHih Notes, Aivuments, a Chroo<rfo ■ 
Ab$tract, and Appendices, by C. 1 






by K. 
LoeicaI Trcatues, and 



d Phrases. With 
wtuiB (fill page* 
le above, with Eha 
narked (iflpage«I,. 



DIOQENES LAEKTICS. LlVM KOA 

Opinloni of the Ancient Philnsophi 

Trans., with Notes, by C, D. Yonge. B. 

EPICTETDS. The DtsooniBea i _ 

"'ith the Encheirklion and Fragments 



ATHENXnS. The Delpnosophlsts ; 

or, the Banqnel of the Learned. By CD. 
Voneo, B.A. Wiib an Appeodii of Poeii- 
calfraBments. 3 vols. 



. attributed (o Hiitias^ in 

and Spanish Wars. Trans, witll Nates 
PortrulT 

0ATDIJ.U8. TtbnUiu, and the Vl^ 



OIGEBD'S OrBtians, Trans, by C. D. 
Vosge, B.A. 4 vols. 

On OTBtorr uid OrsitOTB, With 

Letters to Qnintus and Bmnu. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rei. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

On the Nature of the Oods, IHvi- 

nation, Fate, Laws, a Repnblic, Cmsul- 
shiB. TiaES.,wilhNoles,byC,D,yonge, 

De Fiiubiis, and Tiuca- 
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with Not<3 and In~ 



In Boglidi 
Vilh Metrical 
D, l.ord Deo' 



GBEEE ROMANCES of Hell0d(m%, 

Longus, and Achilles Talias; lii., Ttr^ 
AdTEoiures of Theagenes and Chatidaa 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Lo«l 
of Clitopho and Lencippe. Trans., wit] 



Biogtaphical Notices by Rev. J. Bac 
M.A, Together with the Metrical \ 
f Hesiod. by Elton; " ■" 



OdTBVey, Hymns, Epigrams, atu 

BattleoftheFrogsaadMice. In Engliil 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A 
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nraTIN, CORKELIUg BEPOB, and 

Eulnpiui. Trus., with Nata, bj Ret. 
J. S. Wation, M.A. 
lUTEITAL, FERSIUS, BDI.P1C1A, 

bid Luciliiu. In Prose, wilh Noiei, 
Chronologicit Tabla, Aigunnnts, by L. 
E<nuii,M.A, To whichiiadded the ■■- 
UJenl Vmioo at Juvepil and Peisim 
GlSbnj. rrontisplece. 
UTT. The aiBtorr of Rome. Ti 



LUCAirS FbOTHdla. In Prose, wilb 

Nomby H.T.Riley. 
uOCIAN'S DioloKoei of tlM Ooila, 

or the Sc9 Gods, and ollhe Dead. Tnuu. 

by Howard WilliBins,M.A. 
LUCHETIUa. In Pn»e, wilb Nola and 
■ ■ rednclion by Rev. I. S. 
.... To which k added the 
nioD by J. M. Good. 



- Ethical EBBaya. 'Huu. by A 



QnnntLIAirS InBtltntea of Oratory. 

'"'ons., with Mmes and BiDgraiihial 

miet, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 



Rioeraphicol I 



UARTIAIt'S EplgTODU, 

'Ts^gliib 



Dble. ' 



othei 






da, SoijTales, Euiipidt 
of ^sop. '"■■'■ '— -- 
by Prof. ■ 
FINDAJt. In ProM, 
and Nd1« hy Dawsg 

PLATO'S ^7orkB. 



Notes a 
>iniiy'CoUege, Cmio- 

it'b DlBMrtatlaiu 

PhoJaiis, ThemLsto- 

oductlon and Not" 
Ph.D. 

Inuoduciion 
Turner. To- 

Trans., with Intnl. 
6 volt. 



SALLOST, FLORUS, ■ 



SENECA'S Minor EnayB. Tmnikuil 

byA.Siewan, M.A. 
SOPHOCIXS. The Traeedlee of. U 

Ptoh:, wilh Noia, ArEumeou, uid Inno- 

duiaion. Portrait. 
STRABO'B Oeography. Trans., with 
' Ncies, hy W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C 

Hamilton. Copious Ifloey, giving AncieBt 

and Modem Names, s vols. 
eUETONIDB' I 



of the Twelvs 



Ca^u^I and Lives of Ibe 

The Translation of Thomson, revtsed, wil 

Notes, by T. Foieiier. 
TAClTirS, Tto -noiTa of. Tront 

witb Notes. I vols. 
TERmCE and FHSDRHS. In En( 
' ~ ^ i and Arguments, b 



■. Riley,^ B 



>r PhEdrm. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, HOSCHUB, 

and TyiUBUS, In ProEe, with Notet lad 
Aigimrata, by Rev. J. Banks. M.A. To 
which are appended the MuTSiCAl. VSR- 
stoNsofChapman. Ponmit of TheociilBS. 



FLINT'S Natnrol Hlrtory, Trans., 
withNotes, byJ.Bostock, M.fl.,F.R.S., 
and {[. T. Kiley. P. A. t yah. 

FLmT. Tha LetUri of Pliny the 
yoonget. Uclmolh's TraoslatioD, revised, 
wi^Notei and short Life, by Rev, F. C. 
T. Bosanqoet, M.A. 



TTRTEUB.— J^w TMacriiui. 
TIRGIL. The WorkB of. la Pniss, 
':b Notes by Davidson. Revised, nth 
dJlional Notes and Biozraphical Nodee, 
T. A. BucUey, B.A. PorOait. 31. (UL 
XEHOFHOirS Works. Trans., wish 
"ite^byj. S. Watson, M.A-.andolhen. 
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DANTE. The Inferno. Fiose Trans., 
mih Ihc Ten o! Ihc Oris'iuil OD ihn ssme 
page, and EsptflJlfllory NoLes, by John 
A. CailyLc, M.D. Porlmit. 

TliB PnrBatorlo. Pro« Trana., with 

pl^iatory NDIes,by W. S. Dugc^e. 

imw TESTAMENT (The) In Qreek. 
the font of the page^and 



Panllel Reftre 
CrilicaJ Introc 
l^bles 



. TwoFac- 
690 pages 
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DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre «t 



KEIQHTLET'a (ThomaB) Mrtholoi 



— - — ,-,-, — ,„, — ,- FcVlHd^ 

Leonbard ScbnjiU, Ph.D.. LL.D. ■■ 
PlalB. 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. OHbIu^ 
and Selected ham the best Cammenulon. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Colomed Map. 

AnalyaU and SnmmaTr of; wiik 

a SynchrDaistical Table Bt Evecti— TaUs 
of Weights, Messuies, Money, and [Ha. 
laiices~aD Outline of the HlsKHy ud 
Geography — and the Dates complatBifrc^ 
Gaifotd, Baehr, &c. By J. T. VWn. 

THDCTDIDEe. An Analj^Bl* ui4 
Summary of. With ChronDlogidl TaUr 
of Events, Slc, by J. T. Wheel -- 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

It y. taih, ixcefiing thme marked elluraiise. (13/. gi. 6d. f><r itt.) 
and OOITLD. Oatline of 
re Physiology lonchine the 
led DEvelopmenl of the Races 



Wthln 



qolleges 



Etklareed 
id 300 IlTuil 



It Woodcuts. 



BOLLST'a Hannol of Technical 

Analysis ; a Guide for tha Tesdmi and 

"-■--■^ ' ■■ arious Natural and 

employed in the Atts 

nmy, founded on the 

Eilil. by Dr. Paul. 






JO Woodcui 



^tembyA.Shaw. 



>to— Klrby on the HlMoir, Hablta, 

aad IruEincuoT Aiumals. With Notea by 
T. Rymei Jonei. loo Woodcnis. a voli. 

Wbewell'i Aatrouomy and 

Getieial Physic:, considered with reference 
tn Natotal TheolDgy. Fomait of the Earl 
cf BridgewBtei. y.Sd. 



OEWATER TRBATIBB8.— 
Chalmera on the Adaptation of 



- Front's Treatise on Chemlatry, 

Hetoorology, and the Fanctioa of DigBS- 
ion, with leference 10 Naluial Thsol^. 
Edit, by Dr. J, W. Griffith, a Maps. 

- Bnokland's Geology tnd Mluer- 
doey. With Additions by Prof. Owm, 
Proi: PhaUps, and R. Brown. Memoir a|; 
Qacldand. Portrait, a vols. rsi. VoLI. 
rent. Vol. II. 90 IsrgepUiH wtlb1Mta> 

- Rant's Animal and Vegetal 
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cuts. > voli. tt.' 



e Adaptation of , 

the Pbyiiml Condilioa nT 
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HachnnlCBl PUloWpbri Aatro- 

^d! Ill Wood^'. 



aTihaiiu 



Animal F117BtolOBT. Reviaed Edi- 

CBCVREOI* on Colour. Conuioiaf 
[He PiiDciplu of Humour '"'d Cootrut 
of Coloim, Mid ihni ApplicUioD to Ihs 
Ajti ; mduding PnmtiBf, DecDraCiaa, 
Twatriea, Cupeti, Moiuci, Gluiiig, 

Motiiw) M»p Colouring, Dreas, Lund- 
KHie ud Flower GordeniEig. &c. Tnuu. 
by C. HuteL Several Plucs. 

WUh (S idditisDit Kfies of i6 PIUcs 

ia Coloon, 71. M. 

It's Htator^ of Haglc. 
able uid best auihenLi- 

S«ond Sighl, TihleTumlng, end Spirit! 
RappEng, &c. 9 V0I&. 

HHID'e Introdnotion to AMronomr. 
Wilh Vitcubuliry oi Ihc Temu io preKDI. 
nia. NDHicrnui Woodcau. v- dd. 

SOOO'B (Jkbei) ZlemeiitB of Enerl- 
maiul and NBtunl Philosophy. Being 
u But InLroduction 10 (he Study of 
Hechuuci, Pncunudcj, Mfdnstiilics, 
Hydmuli™, Acooslici, Opiics, dduric, 
ElecDicily, Voltsism, snd Magnelisni. 

S Con 



TlBWfl of Nature ; or, Content- 

e'M^aas of Lhe Sublime Phenomena of 
restisn, wHli ScicDtiGc Illsstradoiu. 



SclentUlo DtalOBDes. i 
For School, and Voung Peopl{ 

JOTOE'S btrodnctlan 

ind SdcdCis. for Schook" atid _ Yonn 



JDKES>BROWNE'S StndeDf ■ Bud- 
booSi of Physicsl Geology. By A, J, 

iokes-Biowne^of lhe f^colofical Surveyor 
Dglacd, Wiih numerous Diagrams uil 

Tba Smdent'a Handboolc of 

Hiitoricsl Geology. By A. J. Inte- 
Brown, B.A.. F.G.S.. of the GsJocial 

Survey of England and Wales. Wiih 

^iM^u^nLmi^ of the Mtldl 

I&lands, A Sludy in Geographical EvdId- 

tion. Hy A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S, 



T.n.T.T introdnctloD to AitroliHtr. 

for dJculol^g^Blivitiei, b^l^kieL 

UAKTELL'B (Dr.) QeoIOBioal Sx> 
cnrsioni thmngTi the Isle of Wight and 
along [he Donel Coast. Ntuoerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

PetrUMtloni end their Te«ah- 

ings- Hudbooh to the Orgajuc Reiaaiu 
uitheBrilish Muieam. Numeroos Wood- 
cuts. 61. 

TITandara of QeolOKTi or, ■ 

Familiu Exposition of Geological PhcDO- 
Ojcna. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and loo Woodcuts. I 
voji. ^s. 6if. each. 

SCHODW'S Earth, Plants, *nd Hu. 
Popular PiOm™ of Nature. And K> 
bell's Sketches ^m Clie Mineral Kingdon. 
Trass, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S, CcJeuted 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

BHtTH'S (^«) QeoIoBy >Bd Serip' 
tan; oi,theRelatioDb«weciitheScnpBBa 
and Geolo^cal Science. With HeBw. 

BTAI!II£T>a OIOMlflea 



n AoMnatof 



Work». — Ste 



jome of the early GeTL 
George Stanley. 
STATJSTOITB ChaiB 



STOGKHARDT'S Ezperlinamtia 

Chenostry. A Handbook for the Study 

of the Science by simplr " ^_— ,- 

Edit, by C, W. Healon 



URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton UanoflutBr* 

of Great BHtun, syjtemaiically inveMi- 
gated; with on Inlroductocy View of iU 
Compaialive Suie in Foieicn Coontriei. 
Revised by " '- "^i-^Tinn-f^ »*rt illnc 




RBFERENCE LIBRARY. 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

aiLBABT'S Hlatorr, FrlaclpleB, And PTBOtlee of ffnnfciiigi Revissd to 



OAa 1 'a lUBioryi mnoipiBBj ana mijiu 

^. S.Midii«,oribeR()yalBiuikorScolluid. Pai 



vo^s, 101, N.S. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

30 Volumes ai Varieus Fricis. (9'. Jj. ftr set.) 
BLAIR'B Chronaloglcal Tables. 

Comprehending the ChroDotuey and His- 
rv of i!iE World, rmm the Eailiest Times 









e, April 1856. 



-Index or Datea. ^ 

ibe principal Futs in the Chroaalagy ud 
HisioiT of the World, from the EaiBest to 
the PlTsenl, alphabetically arranged; being 
■ complete lodei to the ToieKoiDg. By 
J, W. Bcsse. s vols. si. each. 

BOSK'S Dlctlonarr ot Qaotatlona 
from the Engiiih Poets. t± and cheaper 
EditiDn. Gi. 

BOND'S Bandf-book of Roloa and 
Tallies For VerifyinE Dates «ilh the Chris. 
lianEni. 4thEdi<iw. 

BnCHANAirSDlatli>narT<>fSaIenca 
and TMhnicBl Terms nsed in Philosophy, 
Literature, Profcasions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Eilitedby Jas. A. Smith, b. 

OBBOKICLES OF THE TOStBS. A 
Select Collection of Einiaphs, with Efsay 
on EjutapiiE and OijservatioEIS <u SepuU 

5" ■ ■ jilies. By T. J. Fcttisrevr, 
.A. SI. 



F.R.S., F.S. 



Heraldry. ! 



I. R. Flaichi. ! 
culoiind, 1: 



tVHh lit lUiaIra 

COINS, Manual of.— i^u Humfikriys. 
COOPER'S Blo^HplilCBl Dlctlonarr • 

iS,ooo''emn"l"MrS^Tf ^1" aEts ojTd 

countries 9 vols. 51. eauh. 
DATES, Index of.-^« Blair. 
mOTTOITART of Obsolete and Pro. 

vindal English. Containing Words from 
Engilish Writers previous to the lolh 
Century. By Thonuis Wright, M.A., 

(Ttie). A Selac- 
;^^"nd ° ModertTTlmes . 






IltastratiDns, an Ajipcndix on ' 
necled wit£ Epigrammatic 
by Ber. H. DodJ, M.A. fir. 



GAMES, Bnndbook oC CninprUBf 

Treatise; on above lo Garnet of Chuce, 

Dexterity, includiv 

by Homy G. 



Skill, and Man' 



Bohn.' 1 
lEHFB 



QnldB to EngllBli 

Edirion,WC.F.Keaiy. 



BUMFHRETS' Coin CoUaoton^ 

Manaai. An Historical Acconnl . ' ~ 
Progrrss of Coinaee from the E 
Time, by H. M. Htunphreys. 14a 

LOWNDES' BibUoBTapher'a Hamua 

of English Lilerature. Containing an .' 
coant of Rare and CurioB* BoiHlJI p 



•is?c 



Ll.-X.(AloZ), 



NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 



01.ITICAL CTCLOFSDIA. 

of Foliucal, ConstitudoL.., 
" KDcnvledgd ; 






PROVERBS, Handti 



™™S 



Mail^and Phn 
— , A Folyglot 

|[ia'n"fh, Portugui 



a of Ra/1 

SmleDcei, 

r Foreign. Com- 

iMi, Gernian, Dalch,. 
, and DKdsh. WSlh 






SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS ; 

Kindred Words and their Opposite*, Col- 
lected and Conlratted by Ven. C. Ji. 
Smith, M. A. JI. 
VnuGHT <Jii,)—SH Di'.llamj. 



F 



BOBN'S LIBRARIES. 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

13 VftHmtsaty. 6d. <aik,*itcptmg thsse markid athrrviisi. (zl, Ss. 61/. ftrirl.) 
BJuHMSOICB Arae ui(l tbe FUher 






None 



in iLiiTDduclinTi by W. H. Uiw. 1 

BTIBNET^ Bvalliu; 01. a Yonu 

Lady'i EnlnuKe bio ihe World. By f. 

Buniey (Mmc. D'Arblay). Wilh Idud- 

S'Sylv«n.,'&c. 
CMlUa. 

Nous by A. 1 
DE STAEL. 



:. Ellis. I 



' Italr- 



I 



TISLDISQ'B JoMpb AndTCWi anA 



- Amelia. Roust's Edition, reviKd. 

- Hlatory of Tom JDUM, > Fonsd- 



MARZOMI. The Betrothed 1 Moi 

a Tnnalation oT ' I ProausB Sp»u^ 
Numaoui WoodcuU. i vol. jt 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Velniiifs at Variem Pricii. (zi 8t.6d.ftr «/,) 



(Sir Charles). The Aiiato 
Philouphy o( Eipresfiiou, as C 
1 wilh llie Fine Aru. 51. 



HEATON'B CoDOlee 1 

Pontine. New Edltioa, 
W. Cosmo MonkbouK. 5.- 




Riraud K.A. 
ofliij *orf« 



LEONARDO DA TINCFS TrekUa* 

onPminriog. Tram.'— ■ " "■ - — - 
— ■■i [Stand ui 



PLAMCHE'S History oT Biitiab 

i~""iiine. from ihe Earlisjl Tiac I ' 
CcnUiiy. By J. R. Pluncht 



i 



LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

7 V.l»v,(, al 5.. ,a,k, (x!. 15.. fir sil.) 



BOHIfS BundbookB of Athletic 

Spans. In 4 voll. t^" "^ frt"- 

»d1. I.-OCcktl, by Hon. .ml Rev. E. 
LyltelU>ii:LawnTenau, byH.W.Wllber- 
forcB: Tenais and Rackeu, by Julian 
MiirshBll ; Golf, ty w. T, Linrtill ; Cy. 
dine, by H. H. Griffin. 

VoL II.— RowiiiK«ndScLl1inj.by W. 
B. Woodsate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knifihl : 
Swimming, by Martin Cobbetl. 

Vol. III.— Alhletic, by H. H. Griffin; 
Rugby Fuolball, by Hany Vauoll ; Ash>- 
ciaiign Fogihall, by C.W. Alcock ; Skating, 
by Douelas Adams 1 Laooee, by E. T. 
Sichi ; Hockey, by F. S. CrEsweli. 

VoL IV.— Boxing, by R. C, Albmion- 
Wiim 1 Single Stick and Sword Eicfcise, 
tay R. G. Alluuon-Winn and C. Phillipps 



: Gym. 



1. by ^ 



F. Jfnl 



BOHCPa Hbi 
Vol. 1. Tj 






midi, ud Saookcr, by Major.Gcn. A, W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., wiih a preface by 
W. J. Peall-Bagntelle, by ' Berkeley ■— 
ChlSE, by R. F. Grsen— Draught, Back- 
munmon, Dominoei, Soliliire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir, Rouletie, E.O., 
Haiard, Faro, hy ' Berkeley." 

J. II. Card Gahes. ^r^ltufrta. 

enu :— WhitI, by Dr. William Pole, 
[ F.R.S., Author of "Hie Philowphy of 




CH£SB CONORESS of 1S(>2. A 

lection of the games played. Edited 
J. L6»enlhnl. Now edirion, 51. 

UORFHT'S GameB of Chen, belns 

Iho MalcheBandheilGameiplayodhTllie ' 
Americiui Champion, with e]ipIanat0C7 auA 
analytical Nata by J. LSwentlial. With 
ahorl Memoir arid Portrait of Morphy. 

STAUNTOITS OheB>-Flaire>''i Hand- 
EhxiIc. a Popular and £ci«ntifiG lotn- 



the Openings ; Coda of Chest 
a Selection of Moiphy't Games. 
S36 pages. 

Cheaa-Flayei 

ComprisinB a Treatise on Odds, Collectioii 
of Match Games, including the Fnich 
Match with M. St. Amanl, and a Selectioa 
of Original Problems. Diagiuru arxd Co- 
loured Fide ' ' 

Chsu Taornameiit 

A CaUecllon of Games played at this ccl(- I 

bnted assemblage. With Inti ~ ~ 
a Diagimm. 




BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

Piitt IX. eath. 
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[ ji Scrits ej Complete SterUs Br Essays, imslly repriiUcd from VtU. 
Bohn's Lihrariis, and neatly bound in stiff paper cever, viith 
lilt idgei, suitable fgr Saihoay Redding. 



Weallli, Relii 
If Btnrs : 

sdded Oraliai 



Trulfa, Chunictci', 



nenty EBBays on VbtIohh Snb- 

he Conduct or Ufe. 

[KLIN (Benjamin). Aiitablo< 



HAWTHORNE (NatbBiiiBl). Twice- 



VDrO (Woiliingtan}. Livci ■ 

- UiteafOoIdBmttb. 

- Sketab-boDk. 

- Tales ofa Traveller. 

- Tout od tbo Prsiries. 

- ConQuealH of Granada a; 

- Life and Voyasei of Colnmlmk 

- CompanlonA of Colajmbiu : Thv 

-- AdveatorcB of CanUin Bonni 

riUe in Ihe Rocky Mouulainj and Ikt Fl 



ihc Eod of ihe Dutch Dyoasly, 
— — Tales of tbe Alhambra. 
Conquest of rioridaTiiideTH 



- Scarlet Letter. 

- Bonae wltb tbe Seven Qtiblei. 

- Transformation ; or the Majblo 



HAZLITT (W.). 






Table-talk: E^snys 
ir: Opinions dd Books, 
tbe Englisb Comic 



Leoture* on the EOBlisb Poets. 

Lectttres on the Characters of 

Shakespeare's Plfly.. 

- Lectures on tbe Literature of 

he Age ol EJil.ibelh, chieny Dramalic, 



Bracebrldge Hall; or, Thr 

prise beyond Ihe Rocky Mounlsini, 

WoIfBrt'B RooBi, and other T*fc 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of El 

Wilh s Porlrail. 
Last EBBsys of Ella. 

Eliana. W!ih BiOEiapbieal Skele 

MARRTAT (Captai 



n"S."wi.h 
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oitfy authorised Edition ; no others published in England contain 
iht Derivaiicns and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONAEY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly leviaed and improved by Ckauncev A. Goodrich, D.D., LL.D., 
and Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 

THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplemenl of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 FagSB. 3000 lUuBtratiOBS. 

The features ol ihis volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 

Dictionary for geneial reference extant, as it is undoabtedly one of the chi 

books ever published, are as follows : — 

1. COUPLKTKNE5S. — It coQtaias 114,000 words. 

2. Accuracy of Definition. 

3. Scientific and Technical Tbrms. 

4. Etymology. 

5. The Orthography is based, as far as possible, on Fitted Principles. 

16. Pronunciation, 
7. The Illustrative Citations. 
8. The SYNONVitis. 
9. Thk Illustrations, which exceed 300a. 
Cloth, 3IJ. ; half-bound in calf, 301. ; calf or half nusia, 31^-, W.; mssia, zl. 

With New Biographical Appendix, containing over 9700 Names. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendice: 

and 70 extra pa^es of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 

I vol. 1919 pageE, doth, 31J. 6i/. 

■ CeiUinly the beat practical English Dictionary cO^C—QuarltrCy Review. 187, 

Prespeetusei, •mfk Specimen Pages, unl foit free ch afplieaiioH. 

'«* Ta be tbtained Ihrtugh all StoksiUtrt. 



Bohn's Select Library of Standard Works. 

Price IS. in paper covers, and is. 6d. in cloth. 
I. Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 
3. LESSING'S LAOKOON. Beasley's Translation, revised, wiOi Iniro- 
dBctiim, Nofa. Sic, br Edwud Bell, M.A. 

3. Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev, H. F. Gary. 

4. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, bv 

Anna S«anwick. 

5. Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography, 

Tradilattd by J. Oncnford. 

6. Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. 

bUfd bj J. Mellish «nd Anna Swanwirk. 

7. The Queen's English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Hilpi. K,C.B. 

9. Plato's Dialogue's: TheApology— Criio— Phaeilo— Protaftfas. 

Wnh Inlraducdons. / 

la MOLlfcRE'S Plays; The Miser— Tartuflc— The Shopkeeper npned 

GmtlsDiBB. With brief Memoir. 

II. Goethe's Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. ByA.Ri 
II, Oliver Goldsmith's Plays. 

13, Lessing's Plays: Nathan the Wi^e— Minna von Bamheim. 

14. pLAUTUs's Comedies: Trinummus — Menacchmi— Aulularia- 



» 



16. Demosthenes— On the Crown. Translated by 

Kennedy. 

17. The Vicar OF Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephea 

ao. Ladies IN Parliament, Horace atAthen.s and other pieces. 

br Sir George Olta Trevelyan, Bin. 

ai. Defoe's The Plague in London. 

22. Ihving's Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace's Odes, by various hands, lOuf of print. 

24. Burke's Essay on 'The SuBLiiHE and Beautiful.' With 

Sborl Memoir. 

25. Hauff's Caravan. 

26. Sheridan's Plays. 

2?. Dante's Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 
aS. Harvey's Treatisf, on the Circulation of the Bli 
. Cicero's Friendship anii Old Agf,. 

Others ill preparation. 

LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 
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